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PRINSEP’S HISTORY OF LORD HASTINGS’S ADMINISTRATION 
IN INDIA,! 


As this work, although considerably extended, and raised from the 
humbler rank of a “ Narrative” to the more pretending title of a 
“‘ History,” is but a second edition of a performance laid before the 
public, we do not think that it comes altogether within the range pre- 
scribed to our critical labours. Any detailed examination of it would, 
at least, be out of place, considering the time that has elapsed since the 
original publication, and the unavoidable cooling down of the public feel- 
ing and interest in regard to the events which it describes. A few cur-, 
sory remarks on matters touched in this amended edition, and unnoticed 
or differently noticed in the former, will suffice for our present purpose, 
and these we shall incline to offer rather on opinions than on facts. 

The author, as most of our readers are aware, very lately filled one 
of the Bengal secretaryships of state,—the Persian department, a 
branch of the political, or, as we should say in England, the “ foreign 
affairs.”* During the two busy periods of which he records the trans- 
actions, this gentleman was attached to the Secretary’s office with the 
Governor-General ; he accompanied the Earl of Moira on his tour of 
inspection and superintendence during the first Nepaul campaign, 
and continued attached to head-quarters during the Mahratta or 
Pindaree campaign of 1817—18. His position, and the ready 
liberality of the Governor, not unwilling, of course, to have the story 
of such eventful doings told by so able and favourable a chronicler, 
appear to have given him access to all the state secrets of those days, 
and we must do him the justice to say that he appears to have made 
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! History of the Political and Military Transactions in India during the Admi- 
nistration of the Marqnis of Hastings, 1813—23. By Henry T. Prinsep, Bengal 
Civil Service. Enlarged from the Narrative publishedin 1820. London, 1825. 

2 He was one of the six combined Secretaries who united their purses and their 
influence to prosecute the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, because a writer in that 
Paper had said, in illustration of another topic, that if no complaints could reach 
the ears of Government, except through the six Secretaries, hes no complaints 
would be heard but such as they chose. Although these Secretaries contrived to 
have several of their immediate underlings of office, and personal dependents, om 
the grand jury—Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Gibbons, and others, by 
a bare majority of whom a bill was found, yet a more unbiassed petit jury, after 
a public trial, gave an immediate verdict of acquittal, to the deep mortification 
and everlasting disgrace of these functionaries, who combined to crush, by their 
purses and their iufluence, a writer whom they could not answer or refute in the 
more open and manly field of free and fair discussion, 
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diligent use of his opportunities. He is naturally biassed alike in his 
views of transactions, and in his opinions of the men and measures of 
which he treats, partly by the prejudices imbibed from his superiors 
during the periods when he was employed as a confidential assistant in 
the bureaux of the political and Persian departments—and partly by an 
equally natural leaning to the views of the Civil Service, of which talented 
body he is a distinguished and prosperous member. 

As a record of facts—full and complete—during a long and very 
eventful time, this book has much value. Every author who writes 
a military history is not a Julius Cesar or an Orme; yet all those who 
were actors in the scenes which Mr. Prinsep describes, and all their 
friends and comrades, will doubtless highly applaud the work; nor 
can it be denied even by those who sit in mere impartial judgment upon 
the performance, that it is written with considerable liveliness and effect 
in many interesting places. There is, however, an undeniable monotony 
—a prosyness, or at least an officialism, (if a word may be coined 
for the occasion,) in the style, which is not very favourable to prolonged 
attention; and then almost every thing done or proposed fom cer- 
tain quarters is the best possible, and certain classes or individuals 
appear in like manner to the same uniform advantage. All this, arising 
doubtless from the natural impress on the author’s mind, of the masses of 
correspondence and despatches with which he was so long familiar, has 
given to the narrative, military and political, a certain smack of office in 
tone and finish; while the absolute dishabille of the style in some 
respects betokens a degree of slovenliness or bad taste, or both, which 
befits not a second edition, or a demi-official annalist. Of this latter 
defect, innumerable instances might be quoted, such as, revision of a 
system being “ in hand,” vol. ii. p. 432.—** Slaying ” for killing, vol. i. 
p. 268.—A source of “ eternal” dispute, vol. ii. p. 434.—‘* Imme- 
diately he” crosses the frontier, vol. ii. p. 406.—Sufficient salaries which 
they “else” had not, vol. ii, p. 438.—The General had “ staid this 
while” in the batteries.—‘ Circwmvent,”’ used frequently for ‘“ sur- 
round ;” and multitudes of parallel inaccuracies, not to say vulgarisms. 
But these affect in no degree the accuracy of the book as a copious, and, 
on the whole, a faithful chronicle of the military and political res geste of 
Lord Moira in the East. 

The result of these transactions has been the complete and thorough 
subjugation of the whole of India, from the debouches of the Indus to the 
to the Himalya mountains and the Burampooter, excepting only the 
Scik’hs and the Sindees. Little disposed as we are to view with blind 
partiality the crimes or errors of our countrymen in the East, and 
anxiously as we endeavour always to steer the course of our opinions 
and judgments according to the golden-letter maxim of the venerable 
Bentham,—“ THE GREATEST GOOD OF THE GREATEST NUMBER 
FOR THE GREATEST LENGTH OF TIME,” we are free to confess that 
we do not well see that the Governor-General of India, during the years 
from 1814 to 1818, could have acted otherwise than he appears to have 
done with respect to the Natiye Powers. Indeed, it is difficult to evade 
the position taken up by Sir John Maleolm and others—that from the 
moment of the English leaving their original factories and establishing 
their flag over any portion of the soil of India as masters, it has never 
been in their power to sfop in the career of conquest, except in the 
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alternative of total expulsion from the country, and destruction to the 
“vested interests” of individuals and of England. The appearance 
of England on the Indian stage, among the other prize-fighters who had 
been combating there for lucre or renown for ages—her successful inva- 
sion and conquest, formed, indeed, a revolution of the most violent and 
unnatural kind. All parties have ever since been ready to expel the 
dangerous intruder, but our never-failing pre-eminence in arms, aided 
by our maritime greatness at critical moments, by our credit and resources 
and regularity of administration; and before all these, our intellectual 
superiority, which enabled us adroitly to play off one of our antagonists 
against the other, and so to prevent powerful or harmonious combina- 
tuons—such have been the sources of our strength, and of all our rivals’ 
weakness. The result we see; and we should be inclined to mourn, as 
honest citizens of the world, over such a monument of successful triumph 
of might over right, but that on a closer examination we see grounds to 
question the right of those previous invaders whom we displaced, and 
that we console ourselves in the sincere and honest belief, that the great 
balance of good to mankind in general, and India in particular, in short, 
to the greatest number for the greatest length of time, inclines in favour 
of our overrunning and subjugating India. 

If indeed we are to govern India for ever, as we have hitherto done— 
if the stern military rule, the fiscal rapacity, the commercial exactions 
and oppressions—if the drawing of capital as uncompensated “ tribute” 
— if the exclusion of the whole of the conquered races from equality of 
rights, honours and employments—if we are to strike no root into the 
country—if the Helotism of the half-castes, and the denial of our example, 
our capital, our religion, our customs, our higher standard of wants and 
comforts, of our sciences and intelligence; all, in short, that Colonization 
implies ;—if all these things are to continue, or to sum up the whole in 
one short and too well known word—if the Company is to continue—then 
indeed we should feel but too much disposed to murmur at that course 
of events, or that dispensation of Providence, which has led to our asto- 
nishing successes in India. 

But we hope for better things, and we believe that the benefits 
which our rule has unquestionably already shed upon that country, are 
but the beginnings of better days, when that civilization of the East, 
towards the accomplishment of which our conquest is but the blind in- 
strument and means, unsuspected and unintended by the conquerors— 
shall be rapidly extended from our settlements, embracing in fulness of 
time regions which now are, as before our time India was, an arena 
for the combats of barbarous savages—a wilderness where human wild 
beasts devoured each others hosts, and were devoured inturn. It is this 
hope, or rather this belief in the progress of civilization, only to be effected 
in this bigotted and benighted country of India by the mighty power of 
conquerors strong enough to repress and compress all the efforts of 
struggling savage ignorance, which reconciles us to much of the inter- 
mediate misery and vice and degradation which have accompanied our 
successful career in the East. It is only the first step which costs 
any thing to those who think of these matters as we do, Grant us but 
the fulcrum for our lever—let us but take firm footing in our position, 
that our conquest of India is the first step in progress to its millennium, 
and we are but too readily inclined to wink at intermediate evils—to 
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excuse the means for the end’s sake. Whether indeed any end ought 
to justify evil means is another and more formidable question ; but it is 
one from any possible consequences of which, as bearing on our present 
speculations, we escape altogether, because the transactions on which we 
speculate, and which we would separate and resolve into ‘“‘ means” and 
** ends,” are a long series, extending over a period of almost a century ; 
one event arising out of another in an apparently necessary sequence, 
bearing each of them the apparent complexion, at the moment, of inevi- 
table acts of self-defence ; the historical philosopher may look back and 
condemn, or approve, according as each transaction may now seem to 
have been a right end or an unworthy means; but who was to judge at 
the time,—and who had the power of influencing the tide as it rapidly 
passed on ? 

Whatever haleyon days may be in store for India, one benefit has 
already flowed beyond doubt from our conquest—Peace has followed 
steadily in our train. This may seem paradoxical to persons in Europe 
who only hear of the wars and series of wars in which we are almost 
incessantly engaged with some one or other of our neighbours, Still, 
however, the proposition is undeniably true: the wars in which each 
succeeding Governor and Commander gets involved—the ‘“ just and 
necessary wars,” of course, have been always waged for many years on 
our enemy’s soil, or that of some weaker neighbour (or ally) whom we pro- 
tect, and in due time extinguish in our friendly embraces. Our own soil 
is left in peace and security, while we prosecute our wars on that of our 
foes. The magnitude and importance of this single blessing, rarely inter- 
rupted except by an occasional intestine commotion, or the chance de- 
predations of some hurried freebooters, can only be justly appreciated on 
a sufficient advertence to the condition in which almost every part of India 
was placed before our conquest. Invasions of foreign enemies from with- 
out; perpetual insurrections of oppressed landholders within; periodical 
revolts of this Nabob or that Rajah against the imperial authority; or 
their struggles for supremacy with the Governors sent down to supersede 
them—left the harassed peasants and artisans a prey to successive par- 
ties and plunderers, who respected the persons and properties of friends 
little more than those of foes. It is true, indeed too true, that under the 
Company's regime these labouring classes are all steeped in poverty and 
wretchedness to the lips. The culture of the land even now leaves so 
little for replacement of stock, remuneration of labour, and repayment of 
borrowed means, that, as Mr. Henry Colebrooke justly observes, the con- 
dition of hired labourers is preferable to that of our ryots, and they are 
very generally in a state of migration from district to district—bankrupt, 
and forced to flee from one place to another, yet tempting fortune once 
more in a new trial somewhere else. All means of bettering their con- 
dition are cut off, because every source of accumulation is dried up, 
where so little remains to the agriculturist ; a// the rest, all the net pro- 
duce, all the rent, save a trivial percentage to a nominal landholder, being 
absorbed by the exchequer. 

Melancholy, however, as is the condition of the mass of the people, it 
is what they have been too much and too long accustomed to suffer from 
our predecessors in conquest. With us they escape the massacres, tor- 
turings, and all the horrors and excesses committed by invading or 
defending soldiery. The limit ef our regular exactions is pretty well 
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determined, and although the inhabitants do not escape the illicit extor- 
tions of those set in authority over them, still the utmost amount of all 
their sufferings by such pillage, or by oppression under colour of law, is 
as dust in the balance compared with the horrors of military rapine and 
freebooting. This state of peace and of comparative security has been 
attained in India solely through our military successes. It is at least 
the one first great step towards improvement, without which nothing can 
be done—not the slightest advance made towards the improvement and 
permanent amelioration of the country. Our conviction of this does, we 
avow, reconcile us to much that we cannot but dislike, much that 
we cannot avoid blushing for in the details of all our great political 
and military operations. In those of the Nepaul and Mahratta wars, 
as related by Mr. Prinsep, there is certainly less that is painful and 
revolting from its injustice, or bullying and degrading from its mean- 
ness and deceit, than we remember to have been struck with in the 
political and warlike transactions of Clive, Verelst, Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis, Teignmouth, and Wellesley. Perhaps we may hazard the 
consoling remark, that the degree of meanness and violence attendant 
on the several great military or political revolutions which we have 
effected in India, have diminished somewhat in every successive trans- 
action. The intensity of profligacy, in short, has lessened with the 
increase of our substantial power, and with our augmenting confidence in 
our own position, and our own legitimate resources ;—may we not add, 
too, with the increasing influence of philosophy and liberality in England 
and in India, and with the declining public estimation and power of the 
Company ? 

It may be worth while to go over a few of the great events in our 
Indian history chronologically, to show the reader that there is something 
of foundation for this belief, that as we become stronger in India we have 
become less politically profligate, There is something of comfort at least 
in the notion. 

To begin ab ovo: who can read, at this day, of Clive’s double trea- 
chery to the honest Watson and the rogue Omichund, without unqualified 
detestation? Yes; even we—inclined as we fear we are to look compla- 
cently on the ‘‘ means” for the sake of the good ‘‘ end,” our acquisition 
of Bengal—can scarcely summon patience to peruse the disgusting details 
of fraud and forgery on this memorable failure of honesty among thieves! 
It may be taken as the zero—the lowest point in the scale of public 
wickedness, as it is one of the remotest in point of time. From this, by 
slow and imperceptible gradations, we ascend to the complex and shut- 
tlecock treachery which seated, un-seated, and re-seated, successive 
yhantoms of Nabols, Surajahs, Jaffiers, and Cossims, on the throne of 
pene Hence, to the impudent rapacity of the majority in council who 
waged the unjust and horrible war with Cossim Ally, the origin of our 
abominable existing monopolies of necessaries of life. With the epoch 
of Warren Hastings’s administration we rise to better things, at least w 
open a new chapter in our political morality, for we seem to have edie 
to blush for plain downright fraud and violence; and in commencing a 
system of intrigue, veiled by more decent pretexts than before, to have 
paid the sort of homage which hypocrisy is said to tender to virtue on 
behalf of vice. Of this character was our encouragement to the Vizier 
of Oude to extirpate the Rohillas, and to vex and despoil his family 
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and his people: so, the seizure of Salsette, and our ambitious interfer- 
ence in support of the bloody Ragobah, which led to the great Mahratta 
war ; so, the oppression and destruction of the Benares Rajah. Of Lord 
Cornwallis’s first administration we have little or nothing of evil to. re- 
cord; and Lord Teignmouth’s is defaced by one solitary sin towards 
Vizier Ally and his adoptive father—a political treachery, which was fatal 
in its consequences to this desperate man’s victims, and more so to him- 
self. Come we at length to Lord Wellesley’s chequered administration, 
during which, more substantial progress was made towards the great 
“end” —our complete conquest of India,—than at any previous time. 
His merciless treatment of our own Vizier of Oude was akin to the 
doings of old Hastings’s remoter time; and still more retrograding in the 
scale was the destruction of our ancient ally of the Carnatic—a deed 
of darkness, that the elder Clive himself might have been proud of. 
Those backslidings excepted, however, Lord Wellesley’s transactions 
with almost every other state, whom he compressed in his vigorous grasp, 
or prepared for that fatal operation, were conducted by means of a pro- 
cess—not the less effectual that it was mild and slow—fair without but 
deadly within—a process pretty well understood now-a-days by the epi- 
thet of “‘suBsipIARy”; the potent and gradual effects of which are 
well described by Mr. Prinsep, vol. ii. p. 417 ; and more concisely, but 
with equal naiveté, by the Nepaul General, Umur Sing, vol. i. p, 464. 
The dishonest abandonment of the Boendee Rajah, and other allies, by 
Sir G. Barlow, and some vile oppressions in Travancore and Malabar, 
close this gloomy and eventful catalogue. 

Compared with the best of these transactions in this ascending series, 
Lord Hastings’s political and military acts appear to have been bright 
indeed, If he did not wholly escape the deleterious effects of contagion, 
living in an atmosphere where political morality was of a lew standard, 
and rather conventional in quality, his Lordship has done little towards 
friends or foes, in his diplomatic and military’ capacities, for which 
his descendants will have to blush. Indeed, it is gratifying to our feel-- 
ings to remark, that in all his intercourse with dependent princes, (and 





3 It is indeed sincerely to be regretted that his inconsistencies about the press, 
and abandonment of principles which he had himself set up as to ‘‘ the salutary 
control of public scrutiny,’ hinder us from extending this praise to all of what 
may be called his political acts. Had he possessed sufficient firmness to with- 
stand the evil counsel that assailed him, his reputation as a statesman would 
have stood higher at this day ; and that honest fame, of which he is a sincere 
worshipper, would have shed a brighter lustre over his declining years. It is 
also much to be regretted that he took no steps to redeem the pledge of a Per- 
manent Settlement, given by his predecessors to the ceded ond conquered pro- 
vinces, or to improve the administration of justice by a complete refurmation of 
the judicial system, and the introduction of a regularly digested code of laws 
suited to the circumstances of the country. His military education, no doubt, 
rendered him less fitted to reap the laurels which this great field of improvement 
would yield, aud may yet yield toa Canning or a Bentinck, who bas the talents 
and the virtue to achieve so great an enterprise. It was one every way worthy 
of Lord Hastings ; and he, doubtless, would have at least attempted something if 
his virtue had possessed sufficient vigour to cope with the sordid leaden influence 
continually striving to weigh him down. But with all his faults and failings, it 
must be confessed he was the best ruler India ever saw; and while the Company 
exists, or has any influence in the selection of a Governor-General, it is much to 
be feared that *‘ we shall never look upon his like again.” 
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who were not dependent, more or less, on his favour ?) he appears con- 
stantly anxious to sooth their galled and wincing feelings, and to effec- 
tuate such measures as he considered necessary, by the gentlest and 
least offensive methods. This procedure on his Lordship’s part, seems to 
have been at all times sufficiently distasteful to the servants of the Com- 
pany who were joined with him in the administration, or were employed 
as diplomatic agents at the different courts. Mr. Adam, Sir C. Metcalfe, 
Colonel Baillie, doubtless, and Mr. Prinsep, with others of this class, 
ascribe this unseemly impatience on their part to tenderness for the 
people’s welfare ; but we shall be pardoned for hesitating to acquiesce in 
the belief that any such feeling, alone, actuates our Indian statesmen 
and residents: love of power and patronage—ambition, in short, enters, 
beyond doubt, largely into their professed love of the people; and all 
these functionaries desire to recommend themselves in higher quarters by 
extending our revenues and pushing our direct authority. Who, of sane 
mind, gives credit for pure motives, that is, for desiring only the good of 
the governed, to men who are universally found hostile to any check 
from below on their authority ?—who issue edicts to forbid obnoxious 
books, to put down communication of sentiment between man and man, 
and who will not allow the people the right of publishing and comment- 
ing on the proceedings of their judges and courts? Perhaps the follow- 
ing passages from the work under review, may throw greater light on 
the indecent impatience which some of our Eastern politicians show to 
get possession of the direct authority in all the subsidized states, and to 
-accelerate the progress to that always impending period : 


“ Tn the first place, it is to be observed that the revenue of India is, for the 
most part, if not entirely, an absolute property attaching to the possession of 
the country. Its amount is not regulated, as in England and most European 
countries, by any direct reference to the wants of the state. Instead of deter- 
mining, in the first instance, the amount required for civil and military charges, 
or for other disbursements of the year, and then settling the ways and means by 
which this specific amount shall ‘ levied, the finances of India begin at the 
other end. e revenue is fixed and certain: if the charges can be brought 
below it, the surplus is net profit to the Company or to the nation. 

“ Such being the recognised state of landed property in India, one cannot 
wonder at the avidity with which schemes of conquest have been pursued there 
in all ages. The subjugation of any European state would give the power, and 
perhaps the right, of imposing contributions and taxes to support the conquering 
army ; but their amount is limited to the pay of the army, or to some other spe- 
cial object; and each requisition for a supply being felt as a new and grievous 
a the yoke which is attended with such a consequence is always galling 
and insupportable to the conquered. In India, however, the thing is ready 
done to hand, The displacement of the old government leaves the new in pos- 

-session of its land rents; these being no one else’s property, naturally fall as 
the conqueror’s prize.” 


If, according to these ideas, a ‘‘ revenue” is to be drawn from each sub- 
jugated province, not proportioned to the wants of its administration and 
defence—not in its enly legitimate and honest sense, of a contribution 
‘from every man peace A the common expenses of the whole state; but 
.in the sense of positive tribute, or rent of land, to the proprietary owner, 
then it is no wonder the cravings after revenue should be incessant and 
‘strong! It signifies little that nothing of net balance may remain after 
the charges of the new acquisition are defrayed. Expenditure is a 
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pliable plant of rapid growth, never failing to expand readily to the ut- 
termost limits of revenue, especially when the financial system of any 
unfortunate people is allowed to be modelled on the inverse method of 
adaptation, so ingenuously described in the above extracts. Even when 
net revenue wholly disappears under increase of establishments, there is 
always the indirect profit to shoals of the governing and “ revenue” ex- 
tracting party, of patronage abroad and at home—provision for multitu- 
dinous friends and followers. 

With all this, we must admit in candour, that there is considerable 
difficulty in the solution of this question so often put in issue between 
Lord Hastings and the Company’s servants, as to the degree and mode 
of our interference in the internal affairs of a subsidized state. It cannot 
be concealed, that from the hour a prince ratifies a subsidiary treaty, the 
death-warrant of his independence is signed; he is politically doomed, 
and defunct—the final struggles may be more or less spasmodic ; the 
last agonies may be protracted, or may be quickly over ; the death-howl 
may be accelerated or retarded ; but the ultimate result is inevitable. 
As Mr. Henry Russell, in his most eloquent and forcible manner, ex- 
presses it : 

“ An alliance with us upon the subsidiary system, however it may contribute 
to the advancement of our own power, leads inevitably to the destruction of 
the state which embraces it. Diversities of national character and political 
situation will affect the manner and period of its action, but cannot prevent 
the result itself. The Mahometans have survived the Marhattas ; the Nizam is 
dying comatose ; while the Paishwa has expired in convulsions ; but the des- 
tiny of both originated in the same cause, and tended inevitably to the same 
termination. If we owe the foundation of our empire in this country to the 


weakness in which we found the Native Powers, we oe not to complain of 


the evils which that weakness necessarily produces. If we have reaped the 
benefits, we must be content to witness the evils which are its inseparable at- 
tendants. Yet evils may be palliated which cannot be radically cured. The 
crisis may be retarded, though it cannot be prevented altogether. And if it be 
true, that a part of the mischief has arisen from the predominance of our 
power, it is, for that reason, the more incumbent upon us to endeavour to apply 
the remedy.” * 





4 We cannot refrain, at the same time, from giving in this note another pas- 
sage from the same admirable document, confirmatory of Mr. Prinsep’s remark 
on the nature and effects of Indian land-revenue. Our readers may contrast the 
point of view in which this remarkable feature of Oriental society is regarded by 
two individuals who are evidently of very dissimilar turns of mind, This is from 
paragraph 6, of the same Appendix :-~— 

*« Exaction is the tecessary vice of every pees ar which derives its prin- 
cipal revenue from the direct rent of land. It seems to be universally acknow- 
ledged that the assessment is too high in every country in India. The govern- 
ment demands too much, from the fear of receiving too little. What is exaction 
in the sovereign becomes extortion in its most oppressive shape under his subor- 
dinate officers ; aud even our own Government, with a system the most elabo- 
rate and expensive, has hitherto been unable to afford adequate security to the 
inferior classes of its subjects. Every Indian government subsists upon its im- 
mediate means. It is always from hand to mouth. If ever there is a surplus 
revenue, it goes into the pocket of the prince, not into the coffers of the state. 
There is no common feeling between a Mohammedan government and its Hiadoo 
subjects.” 

Is there a greater sympathy, may we ask, between the said Hindoos and their 
Christian rulers, removed from them, as they are, far more widely by the com- 
bined influence of creed, colour, education, language, and manners? While the 
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Such then being the state of the princely patient, is it right or decent 
to urge on the crisis—that event being supposed to bring on a good end, 
in as far as the people are concerned,—the extension of our direct domi- 
nion, as we have assumed in the early part of this article? The reply is 
not easy. Every good feeling revolts against the goadings of insolence 
and brutality towards the dejected prince on whom we tread, and who is 
presented to our perception in a distinct and palpable form, while his sub- 
jects appear rather to the imagination than to the senses, as an abstract 
entity, the collective amount of whose sufferings, under the deferred hope 
of our blessed rule, we do not so easily measure. But this is not all the 
difficulty : we do not feel quite sure as to the amount of good which the 
people will derive from the change of masters. Peace, security from all 
foreign and much domestic war, they do clearly gain by getting within 
our pale. But external peace is the avowed object of our subsidiary 
alliances, and subsidizing princes and people do always obtain this be~ 
nefit ; while, in respect to domestic struggles, it is one of the admitted 
consequences of the subsidiary system, that it leads blindly our tremen- 
dous power to the sanction of all the oppressions of a legitimate des- 
pot; thus arming him with a new and unknown strength to oppress; 
and thus taking from his unfortunate subjects their remedy in his fears 
and his weakness. Peace, then, (or solitude, as Tacitus might have it,) 
is already gained by subsidizing. What further advantages has our direct 
rule to offer as the price of incorporation’ Not, surely, lighter taxation ” 
Not, surely, immunity from illicit pillage of subaltern extortioners ? 
How much of cheap and ready access to speedy untaxed justice?’ What 
compensation for squeezing 1000 per cent. out of the solitary ‘pinch of 
salt for the labourer’s insipid rice? What, for interdicting him the use of 
his land, or the privilege to sell its most lucrative product, opium, unless 
tg the tax-gatherer? What, in return for forcing our manufactures upon 
the poor artisan, and barring him from all reciprocity by excluding his 
sugar and productions? Are we then sure that we better the condition 
of the peasant by the transfer of his allegiance to ourselves; or does his 
condition approximate to that of the over-worked ass in the fable, who 
refused to fight or fly from the invader, alleging, that no one could make 
him toil harder for harder fare than did his old masters ? 

The answer to these questions is at least not quite so ready and de- 
cisive as it were to be wished for the honour of England, which has held 
the sovereignty of the best and finest part of India for near seventy years. 
Lord Moira probably looked on these matters with a less partial and pre- 
judiced eye than the hoc genus omne of the Civil Service; and to this we 
may perhaps ascribe, as much as to personal temperament and lofty feel- 
ing, his constant resistance against the endeavours of his Adams, and 
Metcalfes, and Elphinstones, and Baillies, to be allowed to seize the 
reins and trample on the fallen at Lucknow or Hyderabad. But we are 
wandering into digressions in an interesting but almost interminable 
field : let us return to our author.— 

In respect to the transactions more immediately brought under public 
review by this book of Mr. Prinsep’s, it may be admitted, we think, that 





first of these only constitutes a material difference between them and the Moham- 
medans, our hearts are fortified against them with a breast-plate of five-fold 
strength, 
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in almost all of them Lord Moira was impelled into the line of conduct 
he adopted by unquestionable necessity ; and if such necessity or fata- 
lity, as we have hinted before, urged forward in their own defence the 
English rulers of India in the earlier periods of our annals, it is not to be 
doubted but that this same overruling necessity increases every day in 
urgency and in power, as our position in India becomes more advanced, 
and as the hazard, not to say impossibility, of retrograding proves more 
imntinent. In truth, his Lordship found all India pretty ripe for explo- 
sion, owing to the state in which its barbarous and combustible elements 
had been left by the miserable and discreditable general peace of Sir G. 
Barlow, and the long-suffering administration of Lord Minto, during 
whose reign certainly the fullest and fairest trial took place of the favourite 
experiment of the Court of Directors, whether peace and security could 
be obtained for the British possessions, by keeping aloof from meddling 
in local politics, and making all our neighbours worry and destroy each 
other to our profit. The whole of the transactions, political and military, 
that arose successively out of this state of things, in rapid succession, 
from Lord Moira’s arrival till the general peace of 1818, are fully de- 
tailed in this book ; and if the uninviting style, and the dry annal-like, 
rather than historical, quality of the compilation, forbid us to rank it with 
more classical compositions that deeply interest and amuse as well as 
instruct the general reader, we may at least allow that it contains a 
great mass of facts, arranged with care and considerable method, consti- 
tuting it, to say the least, a useful and available book for reference. 

Our limits warn us not to go into any lengthened details ; but we must 
redeem our pledge of noticing a few prominent things,—matters rather 
of opinion than of fact. 

The reader of Mr. Prinsep’s book, if he has also been a reader of the 
events of the day, even as detailed in magazines and newspapers, must 
be struck, we think, with the slender figure which Sir John Malcolm cuts 
throughout this narrative. Now we have not spared Sir John when we 
thought his opinions, his acts, or his speeches, discreditable to his usual 
manly straight-forwardness of temper and heart; but we trust we have 
never shown ourselves unjust to that very respectable officer and able 
diplomatist, because of any disservice which he may have endeavoured 
to do to us in our day of need. So far from it, we have endeavoured 
most zealously to measure out to him the fullest justice, and to do him all 
honour for his many and singular: good qualities, whenever we thought 
we had an honest occasion so to do. In this spirit of truth and justice, 
we must now declare ourselves dissatisfied with Mr. Prinsep's treatment 
of Sir John * throughout. We do not think he has brought sufficiently 
forward on his canvass, the name of this individual, who, of all those em- 
ployed under the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in the 
great events, military, political, and administrative, connected with Cen- 





5 It is but just to notice, however, that Mr. Prinsep is, at almost all times, co!d 
fin his commendations. Even General Ochterlony’s masterly and scientitic ope- 
rations in the Nepaul war, fail to extort any warmth of applause from the histo- 
rian; and Colonel Nicols is scarcely more fortunate. The same coldness to 
military merit prevails through much of the detail of the Mahratta war. ‘This 
forbearance might be attributed to a diffidence, (which Mr. Prinsep’s book shows 
to be unnecessary,) were it not that censure for incapacity and failure are ex- 
pressed with disproportionate, though not always unmerited, severity. 
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tral India, certainly appears to have acted the most prominent part. The 
value of his advice and aid to Sir Thomas Hislop in military operations, 
down to the memorable battle of Mehidpoor, we have heard from those 
who served on the spot, is perfectly well understood and appreciated ; 
and such was generally believed to be the confidence reposed in Sir John 
Malcolm’s talents by the Marquis, that, in the apprehended case of Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s death, the Deccan divisions were to have been virtually 
directed by Sir John Malcolm, as the Governor's diplomatic confi- 
dant. We imagine that the merit of Sir John Malcolm’s work on Cen- 
tral India is at least equal to that of Mr. Elphinstone on the ‘ Statistics 
and Annals of the Mahratta Territories;’ yet a reference to pp. 370, 
vol. i. and 389, vol, ii., will show how drily the former is spoken of,— 
how warmly the latter. Mr. Elphinstone is evidently a favourite with 
our author, and that he is one of the most able and benevolent of those 
despots described by Mr. Prinsep, (pp. 347, 418, 396, vol. ii.,) we do 
not question ; but we incline to think, from all we have heard, that Sir 
John Malcolm was quite as able and despotic in his viceroyalty as Mr. 
Elphinstone or Mr. Malony, who are praised so warmly, (p. 396, vol. ii.,) 
while not a solitary eulogy is given to Sir John for all that he did to 
civilize the savages and semi-savages of the untamed regions over which 
he presided. We have selected Mr. Elphinstone for our chief object of 
comparison, because his services were of the same description as Sir 
John’s civil operations; and we must take leave to say, that we freely 
a the disposition to kindness and good feeling evinced by General 

alcolm in the last negotiation with the Paishwah, to the unbending 
sternnesss of purpose and awe-inspiring severity of demeanour which 
marked Mr. Elphinstone’s conduct of the earlier negotiations, and were 
the boast of his admirers. 

We recollect that when we were at Calcutta, about the close of this 
Mabhratta war, all these things were matter of common conversation ; 
and we thought, at that time, that there was a strong and somewhat un- 
handsome disposition to depreciate Sir John Malcolm for his final treaty 
with the Ex-Paishwah. It is painful to observe considerable indications 
of this feeling in Mr. Prinsep’s book ; we are satisfied, however, that the 
public will come to a very different conclusion, even from the perusal of 
these ex-parte views. We have never yet conversed with an oflicer of 
experience, who had served with the Madras army in 1817, (and there 
are many now in England of this description,) who did not admit that 
the pursuing troops were so completely knocked up, man and horse, as to 
be incapable of any prolonged exertion for that season; and that to sur- 
round Bajee Rao, so as to prevent the escape of himself and a large part 
of his refreshed and recruited followers, was utterly impracticable. Mr. 
Prinsep falls into the greatest inconsistencies to support a prescribed hypo- 
thesis, when he says, (p. 281, vol. ii.,) that Appa Sahib and Bajee Rao, 
if they had united, could never have made head against a British force 
of the strength of a battalion of infantry, or a regiment of cavalry ; for in 
the very next page, he admits that the Paishwah brought with him into 
General Malcolm’s camp, eight or nine thousand troops, of which five 
thousand were horse, and twelve hundred or two thousand of the foot 
were Arabs : this, too, independent of Trimbukjee’s separate large camp, 
(p. 276,) and the considerable body of irregulars whom Appa Sahib was 
getting together at this period. One would think we had seen enough 
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of the ferocious valour of these Arabs in the Persian Gulph expeditions, 
at Nagpore, and many other places, to know what two thousand such 
desperadoes could dare and do! 

Not only do the motives of Sir John Malcolm appear to us highly 
honourable to his judgment and his feelings, but we think this very peace 
to have been by far the greatest thing done during the war. The con- 
sequences to us were inestimably important at such a critical moment, 
when the enemy was somewhat refreshed, and our troops worn out and 
worried by incessant toil in the hottest season; when the rains were on 
the very point of setting in ; the fugitive Rajah of Nagpore in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a strong hostile fortress ready to assist our enemies ; and 
the Paishwah’s late territories quite unsettled, and doubting as to the 
side they should take. For all this, what was the price paid? We do 
not know the precise money value of the late Paishwah’s country, which 
fell undisputed to us by this treaty, but we observe by the schedules in 
the financial and closing chapter of this work, that the receipts of revenue 
at Bombay suddenly rose, in the year in question, from 7,428,443 to 
11,729,505 rupees ; and so increasing every year, till 1822-23, when they 
stood at no less a sum than 29,822,341 rupees,—quadruple the amount ! 
Weare not aware of any other /arge sources whence this surprising aug- 
mentation can have arisen. If it comes mainly from the Paishwah’s 
country, then it would seem that for above 2,000,000/. sterling of increased 
revenue, we have pensioned off the lawful owner on an annuity of 80,0000. 
—not 4 per cent. premium—to insure quiet possession! But Sir John 
Malcolm, we are told, was guided in this amount of pension by the Duke 
of Wellington's grant of the same, in 1803, to Umrut Rao, whom he 
drove out of the paishwahship, and persuaded to retire to our dominions, 
as Bajee Rao has done; and Mr. Prinsep denies the justice of this pa- 
rallel, because Umrut Rao was powerful, and Bajee Rao helpless. But 
it does not appear from the Notes on the Mahratta war, or other authen- 
tic sources of information, that Umrut Rao was ever possessed of any 
substantive power of his own. When Holkar did not choose to support 
a fight for his puppet, he became powerless ; and we must say, we think 
it was a very judicious and natural feeling on General Malcolm’s part, 
to act on this remarkable precedent ; for Umrut Rao was but a preten- 
der set up—a great revolted feudatory. We put down Holkar’s pageant 
prince, and reinstated Bajee Rao, giving the brief usurper eight lacs of 
rupees to retire quietly from the contest. Could we well do less in those 
days of legitimacy, (1818,) for the /awful prince, whom, in his turn, we 
turned out, and sent to tell his beads and compare notes with his ex-rival 
on the banks of the Ganges ? 

On the very decided opinion which Mr. Prinsep passes in regard to 
Colonel Baillie’s political and personal services at Lucknow, (p. 219 to 
to 224, vol. i.,) we refrain from saying any thing in this place. The 
whole of the correspondence is now printed, and ought to be read care- 
fully over, before any final judgment is formed of the conduct of that 
officer, who, by the whimsical revolution of events, from being a disgraced 
servant abroad, is firmly seated at home one of the thirty lords and mas- 
ters of India, in the curule chair of a Director, just as all these amusing 
stories are coming before the public and the Proprietors ! 

But we cannot pass over the following very important, though brief 
and dogmatizing, passage, without a few words of animadversion :— 
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“ Owing his appointment wholly to the British Government, and needing its 
daily support, he avowedly yielded to the influence and suggestions of the 
Resident in the management and appropriation of the immense resources 
which thus came to his disposal ; but this, instead of tending to the establish- 
ment of a frugal economical system, produced a ruinous accumulation of debt, 
contracted on most usurious terms, to a European mercantile house, established 
originally at the Residency, and sanctioned, at the Resident’s intercession, by 
the British Government. The whole of this subject has been so recently before 
the public, that it is quite unnecessary to enter into any particular explanation 
of its details. In so far as the mischief is attributable to the misconduct of the 
British functionaries, the public is the judge of their character and actions, and 
they have not failed to plead theiz cause before it.” 


The persons here alluded to, as all the world well knows, are Chundoo 
Loll, the Nizam’s Minister ; Mr. Henry Russell, late Resident at Hyder- 
abad ; and Messrs. William Palmer and Co. of that city. This passage 
is one of the improvements since the first edition; and we think it as 
1 ttle creditable to the author’s candour and good judgment that it should 
have appeared in this form, time, and place, as the notions he mani- 
festly entertains of ‘‘ usury’ are unworthy of any writer who has, in a 
very common course of reading, had access to Jeremy Bentham’s treatise 
on that witchcraft-like sin, or the ordinary elementary books on political 
economy. Can it be, that an Indian Secretary of State, well acquainted 
with the condition of society, political and mercantile, in the East, is 
ignorant that usury is at best a relative term, meaning 5 or 6 per cent. in 
Holland or England, and something beyond 60 or 72 per cent. in the 
East, as a hundred authorities could tell him? That the rate of rent of 
money, like the rent of any thing else lent to use, is compounded of the 
demand and supply in the market, and of the security for returning that 
which was borrowed ? Is it, or is it not in proof, over and over again, that 
the utmost rate of interest which their enemies in office accuse Messrs, 
W. Palmer and Co. of taking, was considerably below the common rates 
of the place? and that these agents were but the syphons for raising 
money, at an extremely small profit, from the Natives who would not 
trust the Government? But, at any rate, of what value to Mr, Prinsep's 
arguments can any proof or illustration be, which is founded on a matter 
that, like this celebrated Hyderabad case, has so greatly divided opi- 
nions, which has caused six days’ debating, and one of balloting, and 
which every body but Mr. Prinsep knows must, in the end, terminate in 
the virtual and flagrant defeat of his official brethren, who oppressed and 
ruined, made bankrupt and banished, within the breathless haste of three 
days, innocent men, who had done nothing but good to the country, of 
which he takes this passing opportunity to brand them as bloodsuckers ! 
Surely, of all testimony in such a matter, Mr. Prinsep must be conscious 
his is the worst, as he seems to have been one of the Ministry of that 
day.® It would have better become the historian of the Mahratta war, 
instead of thus giving a passing kick to those who seem to be down, if he 





6 As the leading party in these transactions has since gone to his long account, 
(**where the wicked cease from troubling,”) he and his friends are precluded 
from the benefit of whatever defence he might have been able to offer for the 
merciless and precipitate destruction of these helpless people and their creditors, 
at the instigation of Sir C. Metcalfe and the Civil party, while Lord Amherst was 
entering the Ganges, and almost near enough to arrest the cruel work before it 
could be completed, . 
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would ask himself, by what extraordinary means and exertions those 
Russell brigades and Pitman regiments and reformed horse, &c. &c. 
were brought into the field, equipped as well as our own regulars, to 
render us the most effective aid in our day of need? Even if be thought 
the money which was expended on them too dearly borrowed, he might 
have stated in candour what were the alleged happy results of the out- 
lay! (Vide Mr. Russell’s Letter, p, 33.) 

A few desultory remarks on the chapter of financial review, with 
which Mr. Prinsep closes his book, must conclude our notice of this per- 
formance. We cannot highly compliment him on the style or matter 
of this chapter of finance. [It contains nothing particularly clear, nothing 
novel, except a wire-drawn distinction in the outset between revenue in 
India and in Europe, which we think more fanciful than accurate—at 
least in the conclusions which the author seems inclined to deduce from 
it. We have already adverted to this theory, which amounts to this: 
that whereas in Europe revenue is a sum raised in various ways to defray 
the public expenses, in India it is an absolute rental of determinate 
amount, out of which the sovereign spends ne more than he is obliged to 
spend for the public, and hoards or lavishes the rest. He says :— 

“ It is to be observed that the revenue of India is for the most part, if not 


entirely, an absolute property attaching to the possession of the — Its 
amount is not regulated, as in England and most European countries, by any 


direct reference to the wants of the state. Instead of determining, in the first 

instance, the amount required for civil and military charges, or for other dis- 

bursements of the year, and then settling the ways and means by which this 

sponte amount shall be levied, the finance of India begins at the other end. 
e 


revenue is fixed and certain; if the charges can be brought below it, the 
surplus is net profit to the Company or to the nation. If, on the other hand, a 
war, or other temporary exigency, demands a larger expenditure than the fixed 
revenue of the year, the Goyernment has not the option of providing for its 
wants by fresh taxation ; the only expedient is to anticipate some of the exist- 
ing revenue by a loan on the terms of the day.? The debt of India is thus 





7 This is a roundabout way of expressing a fact which might be much more 
clearly stated as follows :—In India, as every where else under a despotism, 
the Government does not exist for the benefit of the people ; but the people are 
regarded, like oxen, sheep, and asses, merely as a source of gratification and 
profit to their rulers. ‘The latter consider themselves entitled by divine right to 
demand from their subjects as much homage, service, and revenue as it is possible 
for them to pay ; and there being no popular check, as in some European countries, 
on the amount of exaction, it is consequently kept always at a maximum, ‘This 
is what Mr. Prinsep means by saying the revenue is “ fixed and certain.” It is 
certain that the tyrant will never voluntarily allow any remission of taxes; for 
even if they produce more than is necessary to defray the charges of the state, 
the tyrant will put the surplus into his own pocket, or invent new modes of 
squandering it away. New situations will be created; new favourites provided 
for, and old ones farther enriched ; and premiums will be offered for new plea- 
sures, But the thought will never once occur to lighten the burdens of the 
oppressed people. On the other hand, should the revenue on any particular 
emergency fall short of the public charges, being already at a maximum it can- 
net be increased ; the Government coutinually taking all, can extort nothing 
more. Thus the revenue is fixed, by the —— avarice, profusion and pro- 
fligacy which are let loose, and prey uncontrolled upon mankind wherever 
people are taxed without their own consent. But although the screw of the 
exchequer is never relaxed, the revenue is still liable to defaleation, both tem- 
porary and permanent, from public calamities or national decay. At the same 
time, as this extreme exaction prevents the growth of public wealth, the revenue 
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a mortgage on the Government income, incurred either for its preservation or 
improvement, or for the acquisition of further income; and the question, 
whether any particular measures have been attended with financial benefit, is 
resolvable by the simple calculation of whether the net revenue produced is 
worthy the outlay. At the same time, the taxation being always the same, 
whatsoever may be the expenditure, the debt has nothing of the character of an 
optional alleviation of the burdens of the present generation, by throwing some 
additional load on futurity, which is the description given of the public debts 
of most European states. 

“Tn describing the Indian revenue as fixed and inalienable property attaching 
to the Government of the country, we by no means meant that the income was 
certain, and not liable to fluctuation. Putting out of the question its liability 
to increase or diminish, from the effect of good or bad management, the 
revenue consists of various items, which, from natural causes, are more or less 
productive in particular years ; and there are some peculiarly variable from 
their dependence on the course of trade, and the price of articles in foreign 
markets. 


“‘ As the most important, and yielding nearly two-thirds of the total receipts, 
we have placed the land-revenue first. Every one knows that this item, in- 
stead of being like the land-tax in England, a rateable impost on the income 
derived from the rents of land, is in India the better part, and sometimes nearly 
the whole, of the rent portion of the produce. The Government does not claim 
to be proprietor of the soil, but acknowledges this right to be in the possessors, 
who may do what they please with the land. The adjustment of the Govern- 
ment dues, however, is the condition of their possession, and the remainder only 
of the rents, after these shall be satisfied, is the property of the occupants. 
Subject to this condition, the land is inherited, sold, mortgaged, or given away ; 
and into whosoever hands it passes, the Government portion must first be set 
apart from the produce ; for nothing but the act of the Government can alienate 
its indefeasible right® thereto. Such being the recognised state of landed pro- 
perty in India, one cannot wonder at the avidity with which schemes of con- 
quest have been pursued there in all ages. The subjugation of any European 
state would give the power and perhaps the right® of imposing contributions 
and taxes to support the conquering army; but their amount is limited to the 
pay of that army, or to some other specific object; '° and each requisition for 
a supply being felt as a new and grievous a the yoke which is attended 
with such a consequence is always galling an re to the conquered. 
In India, however, the thing is already done to our hand. The displacement of 
the old government leaves the new in possession of its land-rents ; these being 
no one else’s property, fall naturally as the conqueror's prize.” '! 





has far less chance of future improvement than if it were more moderate. But 
the future increase vr diminution of the produce of the estate is of litthe moment 
to those who are allowed at the present moment to skim off the fat of the land, 
provided it be not exhausted till the year 1833. If we had not possessed for 
centuries a House of Commons to protect the national property from the rapacity 
of the Government, would Great Britain have beeu at this moment the greatest 
nation on earth, and, although not one-third the size, a!le to raise a revenue 
triple that of India, which is continually overtaxed ? 

8 The right of the strongest !—what else ? 

9 « Power” and “ right” are evidently very nearly synonymous with our 
author, 

© And what limits the size of the army, or the amount of its pay, or the extent 
of the charges for other special objects? God hase mercy upon a people who 
have no better security against excessive exactions! Even the East lndia Com- 
pany will never seek more revenue than they can find uses for. 

1! That is to say, the people of India having been long inured to a most oppres- 
sive exaction of revenue by their former tyrants, are well prepared to suffer its 
continuance by us, ‘* The thing is done to our hands; "’ their neck is happily 
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Now, on the last portion of this extract we may observe, that it would 
seem, if not to cut away the foundation from under the author’s theory 
of Indian finance, at least to do away with any practical consequences 
supposed to result from the ‘‘ taxation being always the same,” (p.423.) 
Income being liable to fluctuation from ‘‘ various items” besides the 
land-tax! p.426. In the table immediately following, these “ various 
items ” are to the single item of land-revenue almost in the ratio of 3 to 
44, the total of the former being near 5 crores,!? and the latter little more 
than 7 crores of rupees ;—so much for taxation being fixed, and taxation 
being absolute and attached to the soil. To what then, in effect, does 
the author’s distinction avail him? Doubtless in the time of our prede- 
cessors they extorted the last fraction they could squeeze from the soil, 
of which they pocketed the net produce, and thus they kept the country 
in so impoverished a condition that it could yield little or nothing of 
indirect taxation. We follow the example with emulous closeness; but 
for Lord Cornwallis’s limitation of the Bengal land-revenue, and the 
capital and exertions of a handful of scarcely tolerated European traders 
and planters, our revenue receipts would have little to boast of beyond 
the “ items” of our barbarous predecessors, except our scandalous and 
rapacious monopolies. But it is needless to refine on the origin and 
priority of taxation and expenditure. In every country, the government 
takes all that it can extort, by fair means or foul, as the case may be; 
and, if not prevented, will keep and expend all that it gets, making new 
charges if the old ones suffice not to exhaust the revenue. In India, 
whether under the Mogul or the East India Company, the people have 
no voice—no means of reclamation—no faculty of resistance, but in the 
last extremity of despair. In the Mogul times, the surplus of revenue 
beyond expenses went into the coffers of the sovereign, and was (even 
when hoarded) sooner or later disbursed in the country. Under our 
regimen, unfortunate India, as Colonel Matthew Stewart observes in 
his truly admirable pamphlet lately reviewed—unfortunate India does 
not obtain the slender benefit of this return of taxation in fertilizing 
showers of domestic consumption and expenditure, but the surplus is 
carried out of the country to a foreign land; then what remains, after 
paying for supplies, pensions, and indispensable charges, is consumed in 
the inordinate expenses and needless profusion of a double Government 





well hardened to the yoke! Therefore, those who now keep it on think they have 
an ‘ indefeasible right ’’ to preserve undiminished its galling weight ! 


1 Namely. . Customs 72,08,000 LandRevenue. . . . 7,58,41,000 


, Salt! . 2,04,75,000 Out of which, however, 
Monopolies! Opium . 1,28,70,000 deduct sayer and ab- 
General . 27,60,000 karee, something re- 

Judicial !! 5,58,000 sembling excise or 

Marine . 2,482,000 licenses for spirits, 

Miscellaneous 5,35,000 abcavalas, and other 


small duties . . . 45,67,000 


4,16,88,000 Net 7,12,74,000 
drawn from land-rent. 
7,12,74,000 Net land-rent receipts; direct taxation. 
4,46,88,000 
45,67,000 
———— 4,92,55,00) Receipts not from land; indirect taxation, 
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in England to play the farce of checking one another, and so co-operate 
in the grand work of delusion and mystery in respect to India! 
Equally inaccurate appear to us Mr. Prinsep’s notions as to the supe- 
rior attractions, in the sight of conquerors, of a revenue derived from 
engrossing the rent of land. Elevated characters, we apprehend, of this 
description are not very likely to trouble themselves greatly as to the 
sources of the revenue of the country they meditate subjugating by the 
blessing of God. Amount is more likely to be the question with them— 
the quantum rather than the quomodo. If the conquered nation yielded 
in previous years a certain gross revenue, and had expended it on its 
own establishments, when ‘ the conquering hero comes,” he will, as 
sure as 2 and 2 do not make 4 in the arithmetic of revenue, make the 
country, by some means or any means, yield at least the same amount, 
and probably a great deal besides, in the shape of contributions and 
extras. The only difference in the ‘‘ arrangements ” would be, that the 
sums levied would go to pay the conquering troops and administration, 
instead of those of the Indigenes, escaped, killed off, or dismissed ; and 
probably a net surplus might be reserved for the chief himself, or sent 
to gratify his own loving subjects at home. Of what import then is it 
whether this revenue came originally from land-rent or poll-tax, or indi- 
rect imposts? Certes, an impost on a cultivator’s gross produce, especially 
if it is variable, by a turn of the fiscal screw, according to the humane 
ryotwarry notions of Colonel T. Munro, patronized by Mr. Prinsep’s 
masters, is just as likely to give dissatisfaction to the faxee as an 
additional anna in the rupee on the old transit duties, or an extra 
duty on spirits! As to the tarer, the barbarian conqueror, what 
possible preference can he have for land-revenue, if the amount in all 
cases be the same? But from the context, we suspect that in this pas- 
sage our author not only supposes a barbarous Oriental conqueror to pre- 
fer land-revenue before any other, but does himself think that invaders 
would gain more by their enterprize in a country where the land-rent 
alone forms the revenue, than in one where the resources of the state 
arise from indirect taxation. Land tribute is naturally the first and most 
ancient object of the primitive financier. In rude times, there is scarcely 
any other object of taxation than land and polls, and if they be too rigor- 
ously dealt with for a continuance, no other object fit for the taxgatherer 
can grow up, because society stands still, or advances slowly; all means 
of accumulating capital being forestalled. If Mr. Prinsep desires to see 
a lively picture of the comparative wealth, prosperity, and revenue- 
capabilities of a country where the state does not levy the rent of land, 
and of those barbarous polities, where that rude form of revenue prevails 
to the impoverishment of the country—let him read old Bernier’s admi- 
rable letter to the Lord Colbert, or the whole of that sagacious traveller's 
account of the Mogul empire ; or let him ask himself, what is the boasted 
gross revenue of India at this day, compared with that of countries in 
Europe not approaching to it in size or population? But perhaps he is 
a believer in the doctrine, that there is something peculiar in India which 
prevents its advancing in the arts and wants of civilized life; that its 
stationary condition is not the effect of its position under a politico- 
mercantile monopoly, or of restricting the resort of European intelligence, 
capital and industry, and keeping the persons and property of those who 
do resort in insecurity under a government of arbitrary power and con- 
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sequent passion and caprice! Throughout all this work, the production 
of an Indian aspirant to the first political employments, there is not one 
word or allusion to the topic of Colonization—scarcely one generous look 
forward to a higher and better system—to the development of the 
resources of the country, and improvement of the people; nothing, at any 
rate, but the most vague generalities and barren common-places. His 
indifference as well as inaccuracy in discussing the origin, amount, and 
effects of the detestable salt monopoly, and the rapacious extension of the 
opium monopoly among the too happy and too rich new subjects and 
allies of the Company in Central India, are remarkable even in a gentle- 
man of their service, well steeled, we presume, by early habit, against 
liberal and European views of the condition of Native society. 





THE NORTH-EAST TRADE, 


Merrity, merrily, the good ship goes, 
Like a sea-bird o’er the sea, 

Swift as in spring the young red roes 
Go bounding o’er the lea; 

As she stoops before the northern wind, 
The curling waves are left behind ; 

But the gallant Albacore, 

With dart and bound, 

Like a new slipt hound, 

Still swims abreast her prore. 


Merrily, merrily, the good ship goes, 
And the track she leaves astern, 

Is dazzling white as mountain snows, 
When they cover the mountain fern. 
Talk of the southern breeze that breathes 
Above the garden’s flowery wreathes ; 
But give me the fresh north blast, 

The whistling gale 

That fills the sail, 

And bends the quivering mast. 


Merrily, merrily, the good ship goes, 
She feels the brave blast now, 
Beneath her stern the breakers close, 
Which she dashes from her bow. 
Through rattling block, and creaking shroud, 
The merry wind pipes clear and loud ; 
And the waves of the glorious sea 
Around us pour, 
As though they bore 
Some ocean deity, 
Bernanp Wycvirre. 


At Sea, Jan, 5, 1824. 








BAHAMA ISLANDS-—-CRUELTY OF SPANIARDS-—-BLACK BEARD 
THE PIRATE-—-NAVAL AND MILITARY HEROISM. 


Tue Bahamas will always be remarkable in the history of the New 
World, from having been one of the first points in the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus, on an expedition of the greatest enterprize and importance that 
was ever undertaken vn the seas. At that time they were filled with in- 
habitants who welcomed his arrival on their humble shores with pleasure 
and hospitality, but whose race have nearly become extinct, by being 
dragged from their native shores by the merciless ambition and avarice 
of their European visitors. It is said, indeed, that on the first arrival of 
the Spaniards, this unsuspecting but devoted people, were never satisfied 
with looking at them; they knelt down, lifted up their hands, and gave 
thanks to God, inviting one another to admire the ‘‘ heavenly men.” But 
a few years afterwards, these heavenly men found it convenient to trans- 
port them by force or artifice to dig in the mines of Hispaniola; a mea- 
sure, to which the court of Spain was tempted to give its assent by the 
plausible suggestion, that it would be the most effectual mode of civilizing 
and instructing them in the Christian religion: a specimen of their man- 
ner of doing which may be gathered from the conduct of Pizarro’s expe- 
dition to Peru. 

Under this artful pretence, the whole population of the Bahama islands 
were transported to Hispaniola. So exalted was the opinion which this 
simple people entertained of their destroyers, and so strong and universal 
is the persuasion of the human mind, that a destiny awaits it beyond the 
miseries and disappointments of its present bounded existence, that many 
of the Indians were induced with cheerfulness to abandon their homes, 
under a persuasion that they should meet in a happier country the spirits 
of their deceased friends, with whom the Spaniards represented them- 
selves as living in a state of society. As the situation of these islands, with 
respect to each other, invited a continual intercourse amongst the inhabit- 
ants, who probably subsisted, in a great measure, on fish, one may justly 
presume they were principally devoted to a maritime life. Some of their 
canoes were large enough to carry forty or fifty persons. Indeed, many 
convincing proofs of their intrepidity.and expertness in the water occur- 
red after their transportation to St. Domingo ; when, finding the delusion 
which had been practised to decoy them from their native eouatry, they 
made every effort to regain it, in which, though some few succeeded, still 
more were frustrated in their design by the vigilance of their tyrants; by 
whom it was often their cruel fortune to be carried back again to a country 
which they so much detested; and where they were doomed to eternal 
slavery. Indeed, the conduct of the Spaniards had rendered them so 
odious in the eyes of the Indians, that they considered it an act of justice 
to use any stratagem for their destruction, and carried their hatred of 
them to the grave. On the landing of the Spaniards at Cuba, in 1511, 
a number of those who had escaped from their slavery in St. Domingo, 
were found in their retreat, under the government of a cacique, named 
Hatney, who, with many of his followers, were taken in the woods and 
condemned to be burned. When he was fastened to the stake, and 
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waited only for the kindling of the fire, a priest advanced towards him with 
a crucifix, and proposed the ceremony of baptism, as a means of entering 
the Christian paradise. ‘‘ Are there,” said the cacique, ‘‘ any Spaniards 
in that happy place?’ “ Yes,” replied the priest. ‘ I will not then,” 
returned the Indian, ‘‘ go to a place where | should be in danger of meet- 
ing one of them. ‘Talk to me no more of your religion, but leave me to 
die in peace !” 

Although the island of New Providence was visited by Columbus as 
early as 1492, yet so much was the public attention engrossed by the 
valuable countries to which he afterwards directed his course, that the 
discovery of the island was attributed to an English navigator, Captain 
William Sayle, driven there in the year 1667 on his passage to Carolina. 
From the fortunate preservation which on that, or a subsequent voyage, 
he experienced in this island from shipwreck, Captain Sayle was induced 
to call it Providence. As the same name, however, had been given to 
a district of country on the coast of our northern settlements in America, 
this, as the latest discovery, was most probably distinguished by the 
epithet New ; or else in contradistinction to the island of Old Provi- 
dence, lying west of the Mosquito shore. From the representation which 
this gentleman made on his return home, to the proprietors of Carolina, 
(of which colony he was afterwards made Governor,) New Providence, 
with the other Bahama islands, was granted by Charles II. to the Duke 
of Albemarle and five other proprietary lords. Shortly after its location, 
some emigrants from England and the other colonies in America having 
settled, or proposing to form a settlement on the island, in the year 1672, 
Mr. Collingworth was sent out to superintend the infant colony at 
Nassau. Some misunderstanding, however, taking place, he was after- 
wards seized by the licentious inhabitants (probably, for the most part, 
pirates) and transported to Jamaica. Although the proprietary lords, 
some years after, sent out a successor to Mr. Collingworth, they do not 
appear to have made any energetic efforts to repress such audacities in 
future; but the Spaniards, who were more interested to inflict an exem- 
plary vengeance on a colony which, in the neighbourhood of one of their 
valuable possessions, committed incessant depredations on its commerce, 
made frequent attempts to exterminate the settlement at Nassau. From 
this motive, combined with the jealousy they always entertained of the 
colonization of any other nation, in a part of the globe which they consi- 
dered as exclusively their own, in one of their descents on Nassau, it is said, 
they actually roasted Mr. Clarke, the Governor. But the pirates, whose 
loss of property was easily replaced by the means by which it was ori- 
ginally acquired, were no sooner dispersed than they returned to their 
favourite asylum; and the only permanent effect produced by these 
efforts was, a more malignant hatred against their invaders—cherished 
even to this day; for no where in the West Indies are the Spaniards so 
much detested as in the Bahamas. 

In a course of years, several governors were appointed successively, 
but there is little to be found in their proceedings either interesting or 
curious. On arriving at this remote government, they were either inti- 
midated by the licentious colonists, or suffered with them the vengeance 
which the cruel and exasperated Spaniards were invited to inflict upon 
this settlement, by the symptoms of its growing prosperity, In the last 
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attack, in the year 1708, the French united with the Spaniards. The 
negroes were taken off, and the inhabitants, who had secreted themselves 
in the woods, afterwards retired to Carolina. Previous to this epoch, the 
settlers amounted to about a thousand in number on the islands; and 
some promising attempts had been made to cultivate sugar, tobacco, and 
provisions. Mr. Birch, the succeeding Governor who visited Providence, 
found it totally uninhabited, and having encamped for some time in the 
woods, returned to England. 

The pirates, however, who had become at this period more numerous 
and formidable than ever, finding the ‘place deserted, returned, after 
their successful voyages, to riot at Nassau in every species of debauchery 
and excess. The history of their lives is replete with those instances of 
enterprize and ferocity which characterize the actions of brave unedu- 
cated men. Hostes humani generis, they attacked and plundered the 
vessels of every nation they met, without excepting even their own, At 
length the impudence and success of one, amongst other notorious leaders, 
had so much attracted the public notice, that his Majesty George I., at 
the solicitation of the merchants of London and Liverpool, was induced to 
send out a respectable armament under that intrepid navigator, Captain 
Woodes Rogers, with a determination to reduce the colony to obedience ; 
but befcre their arrival, John Teach, nick-named Black Beard, the 
leader of the pirates, had met his fate, and his followers were conse- 
quently dispersed in their flight for safety. 

This extraordinary man, whose name is still familiar to, and whose 
person is even remembered by, some of the oldest inhabitants of Nassau, 
had united in his fortunes a desperate and formidable gang of pirates, 
styling himself their commodore, and assuming the authority of a legiti- 
mate chief. Under a wild fig-tree, which was rooted up by a hurricane 
but a few years since, he used to sit in council amongst his banditti, 
concerting or promulgating his plans, and exercising the authority of a 
legitimate chief and despotic sovereign. His piracies were often carried 
on near the English settlements on the coast of North America, where he 
met with extraordinary success, In person, as well as disposition, this 
desperado, who was a native of England, seems to have been qualified 
for a gang of thieves, The effect of his beard, which gave a natural 
ferocity to his countenance, he was always solicitous to heighten, by suf- 
fering it to grow to an immoderate length, and twisting it about in small 
tails like a Ramillies wig, whence he derived the name of Black Beard. 
His portrait, in time of action, is described as that of a complete fury : 
with three brace of pistols in holsters, slung over his shoulders like ban- 
doliers, and lighted matches under his hat sticking out over each of his 
ears. All authority, as well as admiration among the pirates, was ac- 
corded to those who, in outraging humanity, displayed the greatest auda- 
city and extravagance. Black Beard’s pretensions to an elevated rank 
in the estimation of his associates may be conceived from the character 
of his jokes. Having often exhibited himself before them as a demon, 
he determined once to show them a hell of his own creation: for this 
purpose, he collected a quantity of sulphur and combustible materials 
between the decks of his vessel; when, kindling a flame, and shutting 
down the hatches upon his crew, he involved himself with them literally 
in fire and brimstone. With oaths and frantic gestures he then acted 
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the part of the devil, as little affected by the smoke as if he had been 
born in the infernal regions, till his companions, nearly suffocated and 
fainting, compelled him to release them. His convivial humour was of a 
similar cast: in one of his ecstacies, while heated with liquor, and sitting 
in his cabin, he took a pistol in each hand, then, cocking them under the 
table, blew out the candle, and, crossing his hands, fired on each side at 
his companions, one of whom received a shot which maimed him for life, 
His gallantry, also, was of the same complexion as this vein of humour ; 
he had fourteen wives, if they may beso called; but his conduct to one 
of them appears to have been too unfeeling and too unmanly to admit of 
description, though not to be wondered at frem such a character. 

The English Government, having determined to clear the sea of these 
ruffians, directed some ships of war to effect that purpose in the early 
part of the last century. Black Beard was at that time lurking in a 
small vessel in the creeks and shallows of an inlet near Cape Hatteras, in 
North Carolina: but the chief magistrate of that province having long 
connived at his robberies, the sufferers gave information to the Governor 
of Virginia and the naval force on that station directed to assist in the 
extermination of the pirates. The intrepidity displayed in this service by 
a lieutenant of the name of Maynard, at least equal to that of the rover, 
and in a better cause, deserves a circumstantial relation. 

From the nature of Black Beard’s position, in a sloop of little draught 
of water, on a coast abounding with creeks, and remarkable for the num- 
ber and intricacy of its shoals, with which he made himself intimately 
acquainted, it was deemed impossible to approach him in vessels of any 
force. Two hired sloops were therefore manned from the Pearl and Lime 
frigates in the Chesapeake bay, and put under command of the gallant 
officer before named, with instructions to hunt down and destroy this 
pirate wherever he should be found. On the 17th of November, 1718, 
this force sailed from James River, and on the evening of the 21st came to 
an inlet in North Carolina, where Black Beard was discovered at a dis- 
tance lying in wait for his prey. The sudden appearance of an enemy 
preparing to attack him occasioned some surprise ; but his sloop mounting 
several guns, and being manned with twenty-five of his desperate fol- 
lowers, he devermined to make a resolute defence; and, having prepared 
his vessel over-night for action, sat down to his bottle, stimulating his 
spirits to that pitch of phrenzy by which only he could rescue himself in 
a contest for life. Being in Occracocke inlet, a little to the southward 
of Cape Hatteras, the navigation of which is extremely difficult, May- 
nard’s sloops were repeatedly grounded in their approach; while the 
pirate, with his experience of the soundings, possessed considerable ad- 
vantage in manceuvring, which enabled him to maintain a running fight. 
His vessel, however, having in her turn grounded, and a close engage- 
ment becoming now inevitable, he reserved her guns to ee in a de- 
structive fire on the sloops as they advanced to board him. This he so suc- 
cessfully executed that twenty-nine men of Maynard’s small number were 
either killed or wounded by the first broadside, and one of the sloops for 
a time disabled. But notwithstanding this severe loss, the Lieutenant 
persevered in his resolution to grapple with his enemy or perish in the 
attempt. Observing that his own sloop, which was still fit for action, 
drew more water than the pirate’s, he ordered all her ballast to be thrown 
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out, and directing his men to conceal themselves between decks, took the 
helm in person, and steered directly on board of his antagonist, who con- 
tinued inextricably fixed on the shore. This desperate wretch, previously 
aware of his danger, and determined never to expiate his crimes in the 
hands of justice, had posted one of his banditti, with a lighted match 
over his powder magazine, to blow up his vessel in the last extremity. 
Luckily, in this design, he was disappointed by his own ardour and want 
of cireumspection ; for, as Maynard approached, having begun the en- 
counter at close quarters by throwing upon his antagonist a number of 
hand-grenadoes, of his own composition, which produced only a. thick 
smoke, and conceiving, from their destructive agency, the sloops’ decks had 
been completely cleared, he leaped over her bows, followed by twelve of 
his men, and advanced upon the Lieutenant, who was the only person 
then in view. But the men instantly springing up to the relief of their 
commander, who was now furiously beset, and in imminent danger of 
his life, a violent contest ensued. Black Beard, after seeing the greater 
part of his men destroyed by his side, and receiving himself repeated 
wounds, at length stepping back to cock a pistol, fainted with the loss of 
blood, and expired on the spot. Maynard completed his victory by se- 
curing the remainder of these desperate wretches, who were compelled 
to sue for mercy. 

From this and other successful efforts of the British navy, as well as his 
own formidable squadron, Governor Rogers, on his arrival at Providence, 
found very little resistance to his authority. Vane, one of the pirates, 
who was then in the harbour, after making some show of resistance, set 
fire to his ship, and retired in a small vessel with about fifty of his men. 
The rest of the inhabitants cheerfully united in promoting the Governor’s 
views for the interest and defence of the colony, by surrounding the dila- 
pidated fortress with palisadoes, clearing the public roads, and rebuilding 
the town, which a few years before had been laid waste. Sensible, how- 
ever, that persons of the description of these colonists would find their 
most natural and useful occupation on the sea, he encouraged them to 
adventure in small vessels on trading voyages. Some of them at first 
discovered a hankering after their old profession, and in one or two in- 
stances ran away with their vessels, but were afterwards constrained 
to return and submit. Many families were now induced to settle at 
Nassau, and amongst others, for some time, a body of Germans from the 
Palatinate. A council of twelve persons was nominated by the Governor 
to assist in the transaction and arrangement of public concerns, and a 
regular militia was established for the defence of the island. The po- 
pulation of Nassau was at that time about 1000 souls. 

After the departure of Governor Rogers, the history of this island 
affords nothing but the detail of a variety of local disputes and inquie- 
tudes under his suecessors, which have almost uniformly disfigured the 
earlier annals of our colonial establishments. In the year 1740, Mr. 
Bruce was sent out, as engineer, te fortify the town and harbour of 
Nassau, 

During the early part of the American war, the island was taken by 
a small force under Commodore Hoskins, and abandoned as untenable. 
But it was retaken afterwards, in the year 1781, by the Spaniards, 
assisted by the Americans, and retained during the remainder of the 
war, Previous, however, to the ratification of the treaty,f£an enterprising 
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young officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Deveaux, ofthe South Carolina Militia, 
had undertaken, with a body of about fifty volunteers, to recover the 
possession of the island, at that time garrisoned by seven hundred 
Spanish regular troops. He sailed on this desperate attempt in two 
armed brigantines, commanded by Captains Dowd and Fennell, from 
St. Angustine in East Florida; and, after picking up a few recruits, 
principally negroes, at Eleuthera, and the adjacent island, appeared off 
the key which forms the harbour of Nassau, on the east of the town, 
towards night. The conquest of a fortified island by so disproportionate 
a body of men could only be effected by consummate ingenuity and 
address. The men were landed without opposition to the eastward of 
Fort Montague, which guards the entrance of the harbour in that quar- 
ter; and so great was the supineness of the garrison, that when the 
invaders had reached the ramparts, the sentinel only was awake to defend 
them. He appeared with a lighted match in his hand, ready to blow up 
the fortress in case of extremity. But Colonel Devaux, who headed the 
attack, before he could recover from his surprise, sprang upon him, and, 
frustrating his intention, made him a prisoner with the sleeping garrison. 
Having thus easily possessed himself of Fort Montague, Colonel Devaux 
immediately proceeded to the top of the ridge, and took a position in 
front of the Governor’s house, in the upper part of the town. Every 
artifice was used to deceive the Spaniards, both as to the number and 
description of the enemy they had to contend with. A show of boats 
was made, continually rowing from the vessels filled with men, who ap- 
parently landed, but in fact concealed themselves by lying down as they 
returned to the vessels, and afterwards made their appearance as a fresh 
supply of troops proceeding to disembark. Men of straw, it is said, were 
dressed out to increase the apparent number on the heights; and some 
of the troops, to intimidate the Spaniards, were painted and disguised as 
their inveterate foes the Indians. One or two galleys in the harbour had 
been captured ; and, trusting to the circumstances in his favour, Colonel 
Devaux summoned the Governor to surrender, with a pompous descrip- 
tion of his formidable force. Some hesitation being discovered, the 
Colonel seconded his overtures with a well-directed shot at the Governor’s 
house, from a field-piece, during his deliberation, which produced an 
immediate capitulation. The Spanish troops, in laying down their arms, 
it is said, could not refrain from expressing the utmost mortification and 
confusion as they surveyed their conquerors, not only so inferior in point 
of numbers, but ludicrous in their dress and military appearance. After 
this period, the island of New Providence being restored to Great Britain, 
has increased in wealth and consequence, and the proprietary lords have 
relinquished their title in favour of the crown. 

The harbour of New Providence, to which the early settlement and 
present consequence of the island may be attributed, is formed by a long 
key or slip of land running in front of the town of Nassau, nearly parallel 
with its length from E.S.E. to W.N.W. The eastern entrance is 
extremely shoal and intricate, and will admit only small coasters, drog- 
hers, and boats. The western entrance is over a bar of about sixteen 
feet water, between the western extremity of Hog Island, (the key in 
front of the town,) and a barren rock, called Silver Key, from an opinion 
that most of the treasures plundered by the pirates were deposited there, 
on their abandoning tie island. The width of the entrance does not 
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exceed half ‘a cable's length, and renders the harbour difficult of access 
with a head wind, as a vessel has but little room to turn to windward, 
and the prevailing winds being easterly, occasions often a slight current 
from that direction. It is a remarkable fact, that this, as well as most 
others of the West India islands, rises perpendicularly out of the sea, 
for at a very small distance from the shore no soundings can be obtained ; 
and from the whiteness of the rocks below, and the uncommon clearness 
of the water, the bottom can be seen from the ship's deck as soon as found 
with the lead. The colour of the water instantly changes from a deep 
azure to a bright and whitish green, which gives occasion to all the 
maritime natives to describe soundings by saying the vessel is in white 
water; and throughout the harbour of New Providence, whose greatest 
depth is from sixteen to eighteen feet, a dollar might be clearly dis- 
tinguished at the bottom—the water is so beautifully and purely trans- 
parent. 

The body of the town of Nassau is on the southern side of the harbour, 
and ascends on a steep acclivity to the summit of a ridge, which in most 
of the Bahama islands runs in the direction of the general line of coast. 
The view of the town, comprehending, on the west, a large fortress and 
signal-post, with extensive barracks for the troops, overlooking the sea ; 
in the centre, a magnificent government-house ; and, in the east, Fort 
Fincastle, with its signal-post and batteries—all on the same eminence— 
looking down, as it were, upon the town they were designed to govern 
and protect,—is extremely striking from the mouth of the harbour; and 
the general aspect of the whole has in it something fresh, lively, and 
animating. ‘The town itself is about a mile in length, and longitudinally 
divided into four streets; the lower one, called the bay, is chiefly oceu- 
pied by stores and warehouses, fronting the sea, with convenient wharfs 
of wood built on piles, for landing and shipping goods. From the steep 
ascent of the hill, each of the principal streets overlook the other, and 
command a view of the harbour and sea, until they reach the upper one, 
which is chiefly occupied by the dwellings of the most opulent traders and 
persons of rank, and certainly possesses superior advantages in every re- 
spect. Its elevated situation affords a delightful view of the interior of the 
island, as well as of the sea, and on all sides is perfectly unintercepted. 
From this circumstance, the residents there enjoy the breeze from every 
quarter of the compass, while the town below can receive it only from the 
northern points ; and, even on an average scale, there are from five to ten 
degrees difference in the thermometer above and below. ‘The streets are 
regularly disposed, and, in some places, remarkable for th®ir unparalleled 
smoothness, being nothing more than the solid surface of a stone quarry, 
which has afforded, of ate, abundant materials for building on the spot. 
It is said of date ; for, singular as it may appear, when spoken of a town 
as well built as any in the West Indies, and which promises to become 
distinguished for its beauty, the durable buildings in Nassau were origi- 
nally formed of stone imported from the Bermudas, at the distance of 
more than two hundred leagues! But the rock of the native quarry has 
been found to answer effectually every purpose of masonry, by a wash of 
lime, which gives both consistency and beauty to the exterior. A con- 
siderable square or quadrangle, susceptible of much future embellishment, 
now occupies a large space in the western division of the town The 
north side of this open space, near the water, is bounded by palisadoes, 
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enclosing Fort Nassau, from whence tbe town is named, constructed 
about the year 1740, by an engineer of the name of Bruce. 

The old Government-House, built for and occupied by Lord Dunmore, 
while Governor of the Bahamas, is on an eminence at a short distance 
from this square, towards the upper end of one of the streets, and has a 
pleasing command of view, including the lower part of the town, Hog 
Island, the harbour intervening, and the more distant sea. The new 
Government-House, standing on the centre of the ridge that overlooks 
the town, was built by a sum voted by the House of Assembly from 
the funds of the Treasury, and cost upwards of 20,000/. It is built 
in the European style of architecture, and is universally considered 
the best building of the kind throughout the West Indies. Of this 
character, also, is Fort Charlotte Barracks, which, with its batteries, 
commands the western entrance of the harbour over Nassau Bar. It is 
a building of great length, having two side-wings, which leaves before 
the principal front a fine lawn, used as a military parade. It has 
two stories: the ground-floor being occupied by the privates, and the 
upper story, around which is a fine piazza extending all round the build- 
ing, contains the officer's apartments, and a handsome mess-room, capable 
of dining 200 persons. The two churches in the town are well adapted 
to the climate, and remarkably plain in their decorations. St. Matthew's 
in the East is built with a low flat roof, and without a steeple, to avoid 
the danger of hurricanes, and being surrounded with trees, has the air of 
a modern dwelling. 

The other public buildings are the Court-House, suite of Public Offices, 
Jail, and Work-house. ‘The Court-House is a plain square building, 
containing domestic offices on the ground-floor, and a large ball on the 
upper floor. In this room are held the courts of civil law. It is also 
occupied asa Presbyterian place of worship on the Sabbath ; and during 
the winter the assemblies are held there. The suite of Public Offices, 
though plain buildings, are well adapted to the purposes for which they 
were intended. One of them contains, on the ground-floor, the Custom- 
House and Treasury, and on the upper-floor, the Council-Chamber and 
Withdrawing-Room, which are adorned with some good portraits. In 
this room the Governor convokes the members of council at the com- 
menceinent of the session, lays before them the estimates of the year, and 
receives the address of the House of Assembly on a throne, he being the 
representative of royalty in the colony. The other building contains, on 
the ground-floor, the office of the surveyor-general and attorney-general, 
and on the upptr-floor, the House of Assembly, (similar to the House of 
Commons,) where the members meet with their speaker, and discuss 
such colonial business as may come before them, frame new laws, and 
either abrogate or confirm old ones. The Jail is an octangular building 
of considerable height, having open galieries round it, as walks for the 
debtors, and other persons not under close confinement. Every attention 
is certainly paid to the health and cleanliness of all parts of the prison, 
and as much to the comfort of the prisoners as the necessity of security 
will possibly allow. The Work-house is a large range of buildings 
within the walls of the Jail, in which is a rope-walk and sail-loft, and 
where, under the direction of a foreman, the negroes, who are imprisoned 
fer misconduct, are employed in making sails and cordage, the profits of 
which, after paying for their maintenance, is applied to the repairs of the 
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building itself,.and the support of its establishment. There is also a 
market-house and a vendue-house near the shore, in which sales by 
auction are held almost daily. 

Great liberality has been displayed by the small community of this 
island in the improvement of its metropolis, which, if persisted in, must 
soon render it highly attractive and ornamental. Indeed, Nassau is at 
present a very agreeable winter's residence for the valetudinarians of the 
southern parts of the West Indies, particularly of the Windward Islands, 
from whence the voyage is short and easy. It affords a medium tem- 
perature of climate between the heat of those islands and the keen air of 
North America ; and is, throughout a great portion of the year, extremely 
healthy. 

The wealth of the island is derived from other sources than the soil, 
for it can scarcely boast of a single plantation, and remains, in a great 
measure, clothed in its native wood. Many of the principal cotton- 
planters, however, on the other and surrounding islands, who are con- 
cerned in the administration of the government or in trade, have fixed 
their residence at Nassau. It is also the principal military and naval 
stationin the Bahamas. But the chief source of its wealth is the trade 
carried on with Great Britain and the ports of America, North and 
South. 

The constitution of the Bahamas, upon the model of all our colonial 
governments in the West Indies, preserves, in the distribution of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers, an exact resemblance to the 
system of the parent country. The Governor, as representative of the 
King, exercises the principal executive authority. He is commander-in- 
chief of the militia, institutes and determines the sessions of the legisla- 
ture, and possesses a negutive on their proceedings, subject to the appro- 
bation of the crown. The council, which consists of twelve members 
appointed by the crown, and, in case of vacancy during the Governor's 
administration, usually filled up at his recommendation, constitutes the 
upper house of the legislature, and participates with him in the judicial 
powers of the chancery and court of errors. 

The House of Assembly consists of about thirty members, returned by 
the several islands in the government comprehended in districts. ‘The 
qualifications of a representative, generally speaking, is either property 
of the value of 20002. currency, or specifically 200 acres of cultivated 
land. In the choice, every free male white inhabitant, twenty-one 
years of age, resident twelve months within the government, and having 
been six months a householder or a freeholder, or having paid duties to 
the amount of 50/., is entitled to a vote. ‘The judicial branch of the 
government is composed, in addition to the courts before mentioned, of a 
general or supreme court for the province, exercising the consolidated 
powers of the courts of common law in Westminster Hall. The practice 
of this court is modelled upon that of the King’s Bench, under a chief 
justice and two puisne judges. There is also a court of vice-admiralty 
for the adjudication of prizes. 

An agricultural society has been established under the patronage 
of the legislature of the Bahamas; an institution from whence the 
most beneficial consequences may be expected to ensue. The greater 
part of the island of New Providence yet remains uncultivated. The 
exceptions to this general description, to be found in the environs of 
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the town, and along-the margin of the coast, consist principally of gar- 
dens, pasture-grounds, pineries, and orange-groves. Situated near the 
line of the tropic, Providence can boast of a climate admitting the culti- 
vation, in the natural ground, of the vegetables of both zones, though 
perhaps not favourable to the peculiar productions of either. The roads 
leading some miles along the shore, on each side of the town, are ex- 
tremely good. Inthe eastern direction the landscape is picturesque, 
and embellished with rural improvements and some country houses, par- 
ticularly a small seat called the Hermitage, formed with considerable 
labour by one of its late governors, Lord Dunmore. 

The general figure of New Providence is that of a parallelogram, with 
acute angles extending east and west. The diagonal is about twenty- 
seven miles inlength. Though situated without the line of the tropic, it 
is subject to hurricanes, and some have occurred there committing incon- 
ceivable ravages. 

The population of the island is not correctly ascertained ; but the town 
of Nassau is supposed to contain about 2000 white individuals, 1000 free 
people of colour, and 5000 slaves. Of the general character of the in- 
habitants, a short residence among them has left the most favourable 
impression. The minute shades of difference which characterize the 
British settlers in the different latitudes on this side of the Atlantic, are 
scarcely perceptible, or worthy of description. Local causes have not as 
yet had a sufficient influence on their native customs or manners, to pro- 
duce any very striking peculiarities ; but thus much may be said, that in 
every class of society there exists an amiable and beneficent disposition, 
which strikingly-displays itself in their hospitality to strangers. Their 
persons are well formed, and their features pleasing, uniting the softness 
of European delicacy with all the charm of tropical vivacity and ex- 


pression. 
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Hart soul-subduing Solitude !—all hail ! 

{Tail ye wild cliffs and melancholy caves ! 

Against whose storm-scarr’d fronts the southern gale 
Drives his fierce squadrons of a thousand waves ! 
Ilail, too, dark Ocean! though so late' the tomb 

Of youth and beauty by too hard a doom.— 

Here Desolation fix thy dreary throne : 

For banners o’er thee will the night-clouds wave ; 
Around, there seems to lie a world o’erthrown ; 
Beneath, the sullen billows ever rave. 

The storm will do thee homage ; while the wreck 
Will thy stern presence-chamber grimly deck. 

Then take thy state, and Satan shall repine, 

To see his own dark glories dimm’d by thine. 

’ H. M. P. 


Aug. 31, 1825. 





' This alludes to an event as recent as it is melancholy and afflicting ; the loss 
of the Shirley family, while sailing for pleasure, 





ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA, AND 
INTRODUCTION OF NATIVE JURIES IN CEYLON. 


No. III. 


It was a principle of the Jesuits to prevent, as far as they could, all intercourse 
between their people and the Spanish Americans. No such policy has been 
attempted here ; (at the British settlement of Sierra Leone ;) and the good which 
has been done, bas been effected in spite of the bad example of the disbanded 
soldiers and other settlers. To seclude them (the native Africans) from the 
danger of that example, would not have been possible, nor, if practicable, would 
it have been wise; the object being, not to keep these negroes (as the Jesuits 
did the Indians) in perpetual pupilage, but to train them in civilization, and bring 
them forward as an intellectual Christian and Protestant people, to take their 
part as British subjects in a British colony. This they are already beginning to 
do, some of them having already acted as jurors in Freetown.—QUARTERLY 
Review, No LXIII., p. 35, June 1825. 


In the second paper of this series, published last month, we made a 
transient allusion to the fact, that it is the object and tendency of the 
British Colonial system in,Africa, as well as in Asia, to improve and 
elevate the population; while that of the East India Company is only 
calculated to demoralize and degrade. We propose now to illustrate 
this in’ detail, by presenting the contrast formed by the mode of ad- 
ministrating justice in a King’s colony, with that before described as 
existing in the Company’s territories. In considering this subject, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the remarkable resemblance between the 
Company’s pernicious policy and that of the Jesuits, as portrayed in the 
foregoing passage, from a work which will not be objected to as favouring 
rash innovation, or ‘“‘ Utopian schemes”. Like the Jesuits, the Com- 
pany professes to see great danger to the morals of the Indians, from 
exposing them to the contagion of “ herds” of European settlers and 
disbanded soldiers; and even British officers, of whatever rank, whenever 
they resign its service, are by law banishable from the country. Like the 
Jesuits, the Company’s advocates wish to keep the natives of India, as 
babes and sucklings, in a state of ‘* perpetual pupilage.” ‘ We must 
not,” says Serjeant Spankie, “ administer to infancy that food which the 
adult manhood of a free government could hardly bear. If they are in- 
fants, (which he assumes,) they must be treated as infants: you can- 
not grant them, all at once, the benefits of that civilization which Europe 
enjoyed, but which Asia is many thousand years behind!”' Even the 
Jesuits would have been satisfied to stipulate for a minority of only some 
thousand years, on the condition of agreeing to release their victims from 
their intellectual swaddling clothes at the end of that time. Our com- 
mercial Jesuits, with their quondam-democratic lawyers, contend that 
their subjects would require almost as long a period to arrive at mental 
manhood, as, according to our accounts, the world has existed altogether. 
They are consequently held to be in a more backward and hopeless state 
than Englishmen were when this island emerged from the waters of the 
deluge. 

The authors of such doctrines would, no doubt, urge arguments equally 
strong against allowing natives of India to sit on juries, as against permit- 





! Debate before the Privy Council. Oriental Herald, (June 1825,) Vol, V. p. 743. 
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ting them to enjoy the legal freedom of the press. Serj. Spankie would 
say: “ It is absurd to give these ‘ infantile’ beings, these antediluvians 
—these pre-Adamites—the power of trying causes, or to expect sense or 
judgment from a people yet in the same state of intellectual chaos in 
which England was ‘ many thousand years ago,’ ”— 

— ————Fre the infant sun 

Was roll’d together, or had tried his beams 

Athwart the gloom profound. 


Serjeant Bosanquet, again, would speak of them as Laputians, Lu- 
narians, or beings of some other planet, wearing their heads below 
their shoulders, and having as little mental as bodily resemblance to 
Europeans. “ It is quite in vain,” he exclaims, “to apply our notions, 
maxims, and ideas, to the people of India! ‘Their moral feelings and 
sentiments are as unlike ours as their persons! A cargo of European 
clothing, sent out for the use of the sepoys, would no more fit their per- 
sons than our laws and maxims would suit the moral, political, and re- 
ligious opinions of the people of India.”* Just so did the Jesuits reason 
about the red inhabitants of South America, whom, under the operation 
of such principles, a few centuries have almost exterminated from the 
face of the earth. Just so the patrons of the negro slavery reason respect- 
ing the black and woolly-headed African, that, because Nature has 
formed his body after a peculiar pattern differing considerably from ours, 
therefore he is incapable of exercising the rights of an independent, 
rational, and moral being. But the free state of Hayti is a triumphant 
refutation of this insolent assumption ; it proves to the world that the 
capacity for enjéying freedom is not restricted to any particular cast of 
features or colour of skin; and, though many would fain deny it, while 
this Black Republic raises its head in the very heart of the great mart of 
slavery, the traders in human flesh must ‘believe and tremble.” Among 
such a people, too, our Colonial Government has not hesitated to intro- 
duce “ our notions, our ideas, our laws, our maxims,” at Sierra Leone ; 
among other things, the right of sitting on juries; and how have these 
‘« British garments” suited the sable Africans? ‘* One proof,” says the 
publication from which we have taken our motto, ‘‘ how well these people 
have profited by the lessons they have received, and, it may be added, 
one proof also of their kind disposition, is seen in their conduct towards 
their fellow-negroes who are newly landed from the captured slave-ships: 
they vie with each other who shall clothe them, and take them to their 
houses as guests.” Again, the rapid introduction of European ideas and 
education among them, by free intercourse with missionaries and settlers, 
(from which the Company has been so solicitous to guard its subjects,) 
is thus described, Yet the people so improved, would (according to 
Serjeant Spankie’s scale) be at least ¢en thousand years from ‘ adult 
manhood,” being at least as far behind the Hindoos, as the Hindoos are 
behind the English at this day. But witness the following picture of 
rapid amelioration :. 

“ By the official returns in August 1822, it appears that the population of 
Sierra Leone consisted of 16,671 souls, of whom more than 11,000 were negroes, 
rescued by our cruisers from slavery. Perhaps so much happiness and un- 








2 Debate before the Privy Council. Oriental Herald, Vol. V. p. 735. 
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mingled good were never before produced by the employment of a naval foree. 
Eleven thousand human beings had been rescued from the horrors of the mid- 
dle passage, (horrors, be it remembered, which have been aggravated by the 
abolition of the slave-trade, such is the remorseless villainy of those who still 
carry on that infamous traffic,) though the mortality omens them when they are, 
first landed, arising from their treatment on board the slave-ships, has been 
dreadful. They are settled in villages, under the superintendence of mis- 
sionaries, or schoolmasters, sent out from this country, and of Native teachers 
and assistants, whom the settlement now begins to supply. The effect of this 
training has been such, that, though when the population of the colony was only 
4000, there had been forty cases in the calendar for trial ; ten years after, when 
the population was upwards of 16,000, there were only six, and not a single one 
from any village under the management ofa missionary or schoolmaster.” 


So much for the bad consequences of introducing, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, our “ ideas, laws, and maxims,” among a people differing more 
widely from us than the Hindoos in knowledge and civilization, and 
even (to which Mr. Bosanquet attaches great importance) in the very 
form of their bodies. In reference to the largest assemblage of them at 
Regent’s Town, Captain Sabine, of the Engineers, has testified, from a 
personal examination of the colony for six weeks, that *‘ their spirit and 
conduct are such, that he is persuaded there is not to be seen on earth a 
community of equal size so truly exemplary ;” and Sir Charles M‘Carthy 
declares, that they have been raised already to a common level “ with: 
other civilized people.” They have been raised to this from being in the 
most debased condition of humanity—confined, like beasts of burden, in 
the hold of a slave-ship, to act as jurors, and take their part as British 
subjects in a British colony! and this change wrought in the short space 
of ten years,—not in “‘ many thousands,” the period for which the Com- 
pany’s orators declare that its subjects must be kept in the house of 
mental bondage. 

But as to juries, we are, happily, able to silence these advocates 
of Indian degradation and despotism, by a precedent which neither 
legal nor jesuitical sophistry can resist; a precedent, not drawn from 
England, at the top, or from Africa, near the bottom, of the scale of 
civilization, but from the island of Ceylon, a country as similar as possible 
in all respects to that in which we urge this judicial reform. In that 
island, inhabited by a people of the same origin and character, of similar 
manners and religious distinctions with the natives of the adjacent con- 
tinent, the experiment of Native juries has been tried with a success ex- 
ceeding, we believe, the most sanguine expectations of its author. Such 
an experiment is vastly important, not only for its own sake and its imme- 
diate consequences in promoting the happiness and moral improvement 
of a large body of British subjects, but as the source from which we 
believe its blessings are destined to be extended to the whole of India. 
We propose, therefore, to give in this place a particular account of the 
origin and progress of trial by jury in Ceylon. 

It was while Sir Alexander Johnston was Chief Justice and First 
Member of Council at Ceylon, (to which office he was appointed in» 
1806,) that this great judicial reformation was effected. This gentleman 
had, for five or six years previous, held the situation of Advocate 
Fiscal for the island, and had thus an opportunity of witnessing the 
defects of the judicial system then existing, as well as of becoming well 
acquainted with the character and circumstances of the people. His 
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distinguished talents and industry soon enabled him to acquire an inti- 
mate knowledge of their laws and customs, habits and prejudices; and 
the local Government had such proofs of his abilities and qualifications, 
that he was represented to his Majesty’s Ministers as the only person 
every way fitted to compile a code of laws for Ceylon. He was, there- 
fore, deputed to Europe in 1808, as the person who, from his general 
knowledge of the island, and particular acquaintance with the constitu- 
tion and defects of the Supreme Court, was, in all respects, best qualified 
to point out the remedies applicable to the evils then existing. For these 
reforms he had fortunately sufficient influence with the ministers of that 
day to procure their consent and sanction, Hence the happy introduc- 
tion of trial by jury, and the extension of the right of sitting upon juries 
to every half-caste Native, as well asto every other Native of the country, 
to whatever caste or religious persuasion he might belong. 

The reasons for proposing and adopting this plan were very similar to 
those which have been so often urged for a reform of the same kind on 
the continent of India. The complaints against the former system of 
administering justice in Ceylon were, that it was dilatory, expensive, 
and unpopular. The defects of that system arose from the little value 
which the Natives of the country attached to a character for veracity ; 
from the total want ofinterest which they manifested for a system, in the 
administration of which they themselves had no share ; from the dithiculty 
which European judges (who were not only judges of law, but also 
judges of fact) experienced in ascertaining the degree of credit which 
they ought to give to Native testimony ; and finally, from the delay 
in the proceedings of the court, which was productive of great incon- 
venience to the witnesses who attended the sessions, and great expense 
to the Government, which defrayed their costs. The most obvious mode 
of remedying these evils in the system of administering justice was, first, 
to give the Natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to them 
a considerable share in its administration ; secondly, to make them set a 
proper value on a character for veracity, by rendering such character the 
condition on which they were to look for respect from their countrymen, 
and hope for promotion in the service of Government ; thirdly, to make 
the Natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their countrymen, 
can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be given to 
Native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the duration of 
trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on the courts, and 
materially diminish the expense of the Government. 

The only method for attaining these objects appeared to be jury-trial, with 
the extension of the right of sitting on juries, under proper modifications, 
to every Native of the island. In planning this measure, the feelings of 
the people were consulted through the chief priests of the Budhoo religion, 
in as far as regards the Cingalese in the southern part of the island, and 
the Brahmins of Ramisseram, Madura, and Jaffna, as to the Hindoos of 
the northern parts. Sir TI, Maitland, the Governor, as well as all the 
other Members of Council, thinking the plan proposed by Sir Alexander 
Johnston an object of great importance to the prosperity of the colony, 
and fearing that objections might be urged against it in England from 
the novelty of the measure, no such rights having ever before been granted 
by the British Government to any native of India, it was resolved, in 
December 1808, that the author of the plan should be sent officially as 
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First. Member of Council, to England, with full authority to urge, in the 
strongest manner, the adoption of the measure. After the matter had 
been maturely considered in England, a charter passed the Great Seal, 
extending the right of sitting upon juries, in criminal cases, to every 
native of Ceylon, in the manner proposed ; and this measure was ac- 
cordingly carried into effect on the return of Sir Alexander Johnston to 
Cope, in 1811. 

n describing the manner of introducing jury-trial among the natives 
of Ceylon, we have to consider, first, the qualifications of a Native jury- 
man; secondly, how the jurymen are summoned at each session; thirdly, 
how they are chosen at each trial ; and fourthly, how they receive tlre 
evidence and deliver the verdict. -First, as to the qualification: every 
native of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, who has attained the age of 
twenty-one years, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualitied 
to sit on juries. Secondly, as to the mode of summoning :* the fiscal, ot 
sheriff of the province, as soon as a criminal session is fixed for his pro- 
vince, summons a considerable number of jurymen of each caste, taking 
particular care that no juryman is summoned out of his turn, or so as to 
interfere with any agricultural or manufacturing pursuits in which he 
may. be engaged, or with any religious ceremony at which his caste may 
require his attendance. ‘Thirdly, on the first day of the sessions, the 
names of all the jurymen who are summoned, are called over, and the 
jurymen, as well as the magistrates and police-oflicers, attend in court, 
and; hear the charge delivered by the judge. The prisoners being then 
arraigned, every one has a right to. be tried by thirteen jurymen of his 
own caste, unless some reason why the prisoner should «not be tried by 
men of his own caste can be urged to the satisfaction of the court by the 
Advocate Fiscal, (who, in Ceylon, is a legal functionary, nearly similar to 
the Lord Advocate in Scotland ;) or unless the prisoner himself, from 
belieying the people of his own caste tobe prejudiced against him, should 
apply to be tried by thirteen jurymen of another caste, or by a jury com- 
posed of half castes and Europeaus. As soon as it is decided of what caste 
the jury is to be composed, the registrar of the court puts into an urn 
(which stands in a conspicuous part of the court) the names of a very 
considerable number of jurymen of the class prescribed. He then begins 
to.draw the names out of the urn, the prisoner having a right to object 
to five peremptorily, and to any number for cause assigned; and this is 
continued until as many as thirteen jurymen, not objected to, be drawn. 
These thirteen are then sworn, agreeably to the forms of their respective 
religions, to decide upon the case according to the evidence, and without 
partiality. 

The Advocate Fiscal then opens the case for the prosecution (through 
an interpreter, if necessary,) to the jury, and proceeds to call all the 
witnesses for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken down by the judge 
(also through an interpreter, if necessary,) in the hearing of the jury, 
who have, besides, the right to examine, and the prisoner to cross- 
examine, any of the above witnesses. When the case for the prosecution 
is closed, the prisoner states what he has to urge in self-defence, and calls 
his witnesses, the jury having a right to examine, and the prosecutor to 
cross-examine them. The evidence for the defence being taken down 
by the judge, the prosecutor is seldom or ever, except in very particular 
cases, allowed to reply, or to adduce any additional evidence. The case 
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for the prosecution and. for the prisoner being closed, the judge (through 
an interpreter,.when necessary,) recapitulates the evidence to the jury 
from his notes, adding such observations from himself as may occur to 
him on the occasion. The jury, after deliberating upon the case, either 
in the jury-box, or, if they wish to retire, in a room close to the court, 
deliver their verdict, through their foreman, in open court, that verdict 
being the opinion of the majority of them. By this wise rule-they escape 
the irrational and unnatural dogma of English law, which, by confine- 
ment and coercion, insists that, in every case, twelve men shall be of one 
opinion, 

- The most scrupulous care is taken that the jurymen never separate nor 
communicate with any person from the moment they are sworn, until 
their verdict, having been delivered as aforesaid, has been publicly re- 
corded by the registrar. The number of Native jurymen, of every caste, 
in Ceylon is 80 great, and a knowledge beforehand what persons may 
compose a jury in any particular case, is so unattainable, that it is almost 
impossible tor any person, whatever be his influence in the country, 
either to bias or to corrupt a jury. The great number of persons returned by 
the fiscal, or sheriff, to serve at each session; the impartial manner in 
which the names of the jurymen are drawn out by ballot; the right 
which the prisoner and prosecutor may exercise, of objecting to each 
juryman as his name is drawn ; the strictness which is observed by the 
court, in preventing all communication between the jurymen when once 
sworn, and every other person whatever, till they have delivered their 
verdict,—are so many effectual checks against any thing like corruption, 
and so many securities for impartial justice, as altogether to give great 
weight to their decision, : 

The Native jurymen being judges of the fact, leaving to the Eu- 
ropean judges merely the duty ot determining the law as applicable to it, 
only one European judge is now necessary where formerly two, and 
sometimes three, were required, when they were judges of both law and 
fact. The Native jurymen, from knowing exactly the different degrees 
of credit due to the testimony of their countrymen, decide upon questions 
of fact with so much more promptitude than Europeans could do, that 
since the introduction of Native juries no trial lasts above a day, and no 
session above a week or ten days at. the farthest; whereas, formerly, a 
single trial used sometimes to last six weeks or two months, and a single 
session not unfrequently for three months. In addition to this saving 
of time and expense, the judicial proceedings which were, under the 
former dilatory and defective system, the source of so much loss, vexa- 
tion, and discontent, now tend greatly to the improvement of the people. 
All the Natives, who attend the courts as jurymen, obtain so much in- 
formation during their attendance relative to the modes of proceeding 
and the rules of evidence, that, since the establishment of jury-trial, the 
Government have been enabled to find among the half-caste and Native 
jurymen some of the most efficient and respectable’ Native magistrates in 
in the country, who, under the control of the Supreme Court, at little or 
no expense to Government, administer justice as to minor offences among 
the Native inhabitants. The advantages of this measure to the Govern- 
ment and the people are mutual: the despatch and efficiency of courts 
being increased, both prisoners and witnesses are relieved of the hard- 
ships formerly incurred from the protracted duration of the criminal ses- 
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sions; and the Government, besides the immediate reduction effected 
at the commencement, have since been enabled to effect a permanent 
saving of ten thousand pounds a year in the judicial department of the 
island! This is an argument in favour of judicial reform, to which even 
the East India Company may not disdain to lend an ear. 

A most judicious mode has been adopted of rendering the Native jury 
system a direct instrument of improving the morals of the people. No man, 
whose character for honesty or veracity is impeached, can be enrolled on 
the list of jurymen. Hence the circumstance of a man’s name being in 
the jury-roll is a test of unexceptionable character, te which he appeals 
if his reputation is called in question in a court of justice, or in the event 
of his soliciting promotion in the public service. As the rolls of jurymen 
are revised by the Supreme Court at every session, they operate as a 
powerful engine of moral amelioration. This could not but result from 
the simple fact of their being now the judges of each other; consequently, 
every one must feel that the least deviation from rectitude, or loss of 
character, will infallibly operate against bim should he ever happen to 
come before the bar of his countrymen as a prisoner, or even as a wit- 
ness. The right of sitting upon juries, we are assured, has given the na- 
tives of Ceylon a value for character which they never felt before, and 
has, in a very short period, raised in a remarkable manner the standard 
of moral feeling among them. 

The advantages of this measure, in a political point of view, are no less 
striking, and cannot fail to make a deep impression on those who are de- 
sirous of securing the permanency of our Indian empire, now held 
by so precarious a tenure, while all the Natives of the country are 
rigidly excluded from every valuable right or privilege, and from every 
respectable public office of trust or emolument ; in a word, debarred from 
any participation whatever in the administration of government, which 
should attach them, or any considerable portion of them, to the present 
order of things. Hence, as Sir John Malcolm confesses, they are at all 
times ready to rise, whenever an opportunity may offer, to cut the throats 
of their foreign masters, as was also formerly the case in Ceylon. But 
now all the Natives of that island, who are enrolled as jurymen, conceive 
themselves to be as much a part of the rulers of the country as the Euro- 
pean judges themselves ; and, therefore, feel an interest they never felt 
before in upholding the British Government of Ceylon. This was strongly 
exemplified by the difference between their conduct in the Kandyan war 
of 1803 and in that of 1816. During the former, which was before the 





3 Our inquiries do not enable us to state at present, with precision, what me- 
thods are used to ascertain who are fit and who are unfit to be enrolled as jury- 
men. in Mr. Peel’s new Jury Act it is provided, that lists of juarymen, prepared 
by the churchwardens and overseers before the lst of September in each year, 
shall be placed on the church-doors for the three first Sundays of that month ; 
and in the last week of September the justices are to liold petty sessions, at 
which these lists shall be given on oath, when the justices may eke alterations 
in them; alter which the amended lists are delivered to the high constables to be 
returned to the next sessions. In order to bring trial by jury to perfection, the 
qualifications for, and the grounds of exemption or exclusion from, the office of 
juror, the amount of evidence which is to substantiate, and the tribunal which is to 
determine his admissibility or inadmissibility, must all be exactly defined. But 
where so much has been done, we should perhaps be considered as being ‘ too 
curious ’’ if we were to require the last degree of perfection. 
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introduction of trial by jury, the Native inhabitants of the British set- 
tlements were, for the most part, in a state of rebellion, eager to hasten 
our overthrow, and promote the success of our Kandyan enemies. But 
in the war with the same people in 1816, which was five years after the 
introduction of trial by jury, the inhabitants of the British settlements, so 
far from manifesting the least symptom of disaffection, were, in the very 
heat of the war, testifying their gratitude to the British Government for 
the invaluable right of jury-trial conferred upon them, by public addresses 
presented to Sir Alexander Johnston, expressive of their regard to the 
founder of this system in that part of the world. The generality of this 
feeling may be judged of from the unanimous expression of it by the vari- 
ous classes in the island: the Dutch inhabitants and burghers of Co- 
lombo, and of the province of Jaffnapatam ; the Europeans, and decendants 
of Europeans, and burghers, in the province of Galle ; the chiefs of the Cha- 
lias, or cultivators of cinnamon, who amount to twenty or thirty thousand 
persons ; the native inhabitants of Jaffnapatam ; the Wesleyan Methodist 
missionaries ; the priests and Catholic population; and lastly, the chiefs 
and all the subordinate priests of Budhoo, on behalf of themselves and 
that of all the inhabitants of Ceylon who profess their religion ; people of 
every caste and creed, of every ‘‘ kindred and tongue,” uniting in their 
grateful acknowledgments to that great benefactor, who had been the 
means of procuring them the inestimable blessing of trial by jury,—on 
which they dwell with delight and exultation, as if a precious boon from 
heaven, too great to have been hoped for—too valuable for language to 
express. 

Sir Hardinge Gifford, the present Chief Justice of Ceylon, in his 
charge to the jury, in March 1820, after mentioning the remarkable 
change from revolt and disaffection in the former, war to attachment.and 
loyalty in the latter, declared that it must be attributed to the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury. ‘‘ To this happy system,” said he, ‘‘ now, I may 
venture to say, deeply cherished in the affections of the people, and re- 
vered as much as any of their oldest and dearest institutions, I do con- 
fidently ascribe this pleasing alteration; and it may be boldly asserted 
that, while it continues to be administered with firmness and integrity, 
the British Government will hold an interest in the hearts of its Cinga- 
lese subjects, which the Portuguese and Dutch possessors of the island 
were never able to establish.” The learned Judge also quoted a report 
of the Advocate Fiscal, dated in June 1817, testifying, that in the 
seventh year of the operation of the jury system, it had already become a 
great favourite with the inhabitants, to whose circumstances, feelings, 
and even prejudices, it was so well adapted, that they had become at- 
tached to it before even they were aware of all its advantages. And he 
adds: ‘“‘ Armies may waste away from climate or disease, and seasons 
and circumstances may baffle the utmost exercise of human foresight ; 
but, fixed on the attachment of the people to our jurisprudence, I look 
upon the security of the British interests in Ceylon to be impregnable.” * 

As in colonizing a country with settlers in a superior state of civiliza- 
tion to the Native inhabitants, a salutary change is wrought on the lat- 
ter by their being brought into close contact with the colonists, whose 





* Asiatic Journal, September 1820, Vol, X, p, 288, 
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example is a constant stimulus to improvement in all around them; so 
the institution of trial by jury, which opens a direct communication be- 
tween the British judges and the great body of the people, enables the 
former to exercise a most beneficial influence on the public mind. As 
every Native juryman, whatever his caste or religion may be, or in what- 
ever part of the country he may reside, appears before the Supreme Court 
once at least in every two years; and as the judge who presides, delivers 
a charge at the opening of each session to all the jurymen who are in at- 
tendance, they have an opportunity of hearing whatever observations he 
may make respecting the administration of justice, or the state of society 
or morals in any part of the country. Sentiments proceeding from so high a 
quarter are sure of commanding great attention, and the judge can thus 
diffuse, in the most effectual manner, whatever opinions he considers to be 
for the benefit of the community or of any particular class ; the happy con- 
sequences of which, received a signal proof in the difference which was ob- 
served between the conduct of all the proprietors of slaves in Ceylon in 
1806, which was five years before the introduction of trial by jury, and 
in 1816, which was five years after that event. As, by the capitulation 
under which the Dutch possessions had been surrendered to the British 
arms in 1798, the right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold 
them in Ceylon was guaranteed, the hands of the British Government 
were tied up from abolishing slavery there by a legislative act. In 1806, 
however, a proposition was made to the proprietors of slaves, by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston on the part of Government, urging them to adopt some 
measure of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; but 
this proposition they at that time unanimously rejected. The right of 
sitting on juries was thereafter granted to the inhabitants in 1811; and 
from that period, Sir Alexander, as Chief Justice, availed himself of the 
opportunities which every session afforded in his charge to the jurymen, 
most of whom were considerable proprietors. of slaves, to inform them of 
what was doing in England upon the subject of the abolition of slavery, 
and to point out to them the difficulties which they themselves must fre- 
quently experience in discharging with impartiality their duties as jury- 
men in all cases where slaves were concerned. In consequence of these 
frequent admonitions and appeals to their humanity, a change of opinion 
on the subject of slavery became gradually perceptible among them ; and 
in 1816, after they had been five years under the salutary influence of 
the jury system, the proprietors of slaves of all castes and religious persua- 
sions in Ceylon, tendered to the Chief Justice, to be publicly recorded in 
court, their unanimous resolution, declaring that all the children born of 
their slaves after the 12th of August that year, should henceforth be free ! 
By this great act of philanthropy, which will be recorded in history to 
the eternal honour of the people of Ceylon, and of the British Judge 
whose exertions secured such a triumph to humanity and justice, slavery, 
which had existed in the island for more than three centuries, will now, 
in a very few years, entirely disappear,—it is to be hoped for ever. 

It is impossible to erect a prouder trophy to the inestimable merits of 
trial by jury than has here been raised, or in a quarter of the globe 
where, at the present moment, such an example could be of greater im- 
portance to mankind, England possesses dominion over sixty millions of 
human beings on the Indian continent, whom she has hitherto suffered 
to be governed by chance, or by the caprice of individuals, and the most 
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crude, defective and heterogeneous mass of laws that ever afflicted an 
unfortunate people—drawn partly from the Hindoo Shasters, partly from 
the Koran, from the edicts of Mohammedan despots, acts of British 
Parliaments, orders of Boards of Control, Courts of Directors, and Com- 
pany’s Governors! Although the administration of justice is laden with 
all the lumber of ages, the present system is robbed of the most valuable 
parts of those of which it is composed: the ancient punchayet, or Indian 
jury, being dcne away, and the English jury not admitted at all, except 
in a bastard form, which renders it to Natives no trial by their peers, 
and ever in this form it is restricted to only three cities out of the whole 
empire. While the greatest evils are experienced from this state of 
things—while some of the judges candidly confess the impossibility of dis- 
pensing justice under the present system, and declare the existing laws so 
little adapted to the purpose, that it would be better to have no laws at all* 
—others conceive it would be an improvement to decide cases by a cast 
of the dice’; and while this sentence of the judges is confirmed by a 
corresponding verdict of the people, who declare that justice is become a 
perfect lottery’ ; it isalso judicially proved that “ justice is set up at auc- 
tion, and sold to the highest bidder ;”*——at the same time, the genuine 
trial by jury is introduced in an island, adjacent fortunately to the Indian 
peninsula, and inhabited by a people every way similarly cireumstanced: 
This experiment having been crowned with the most signal success, 
what reason can be assigned for confining its happy effects within the 
limits of that island? We have the testimony of Sir Alexander John- 
ston, in his reply to the inhabitants of Jaffnapatam, that “ although the 
right of sitting upon juries was never extended to the Hindoo inhabitants 
of any other part of India, a long and careful examination of the man- 
ners and feelings of the Hindoo inhabitants of the province of Jaffna, had 
convinced him that there was nothing in their character which could pre- 
vent the trial by jury from becoming amongst them (the Hindoos) what 
it is amongst all the European inhabitants of Great Britain—the best 
mode of trial that ever was invented by human wisdom—one which is 
so congenial to the constitution of all human beings of whatever caste 
they may be, that the establishment of it in any country must inevitably 
improve the state of civilization and the moral feelings of the people.” 
With this high and merited eulogium we shall bring our observations 
on this subject to a close. The just praise here awarded belongs to trial 
by jury in common with the liberty of the press, and every valuable po- 
litical institution, founded on no casual circumstance of creed, or colour, 
or country, but on the grand principles of human nature, with which ac- 
cordingly, wherever established, their benefits must be co-extensive and 
coeval. If thése blessings, which Great Britain has conferred upon the 
colony of Ceylon, be still denied to the rest of India, no reason for so 
great a cruelty can be discovered, except that this unfortunate country 
labours under the curse of being governed by a Company of Monopolists.: 
If more has been done for Ceylon in a dozen years than for the rest of 
India in half a century,’ is it because in the latter, among the numerous 








5 Oriental Herald, October, Vol. VII. p. 26. 6 Vide Col. Stewart. 
7 Letter of certain Natives of India, Oriental Herald, October, Vol. VII. p. 194. 
® Speech of Mr. Fergusson in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, on the Poorneah 
Bribery Cases prosecuted by Charles Reed, Esq. 

9 The English Supreme Court of judicature was introduced in 1773, more than 
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men of talent and learning who have sat on the bench, none had the 
capacity to conceive, or the virtue to recommend, a judicial system wor- 
thy of British rulers? This cannot be; in a body necessarily comprising 
so much worth and intelligence, there must have been many who would 
have aspired to the honour of doing such a service to their country as 
has been done in Ceylon. But to them we may apply the funeral oration 
of Mark Anthony— - 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 


Their suggestions of reform»for the benefit of the Indian people, addressed 
to their honourable masters in England, would soon be buried in the re-. 
cesses of the India House, under accounts of tea sales and schemes of 
lucrative monopolies, and lost for ever, unless a parliamentary investiga- 
tion should happen to drag them tothe light. But although the Company 
has hitherto succeeded so admirably as an extinguisher on the spirit of pub- 
lic improvement, there are now grounds of hope that a new and better 
era is about to dawn in the East; that Indian judges will no longer, as 
has been the case from Judge Impey to Judge Macnaghten, acquire 
distinction by assisting to oppress or forge heavier chains for the people 
whom it was their duty to-protect. They have before them, in Ceylon, a 
noble example, which will not be left like a solitary plant in the de- 
sert to waste its fragrance on the barren waste, If reliance may be 
placed on the intimation given by Ministers of their intentions, nothing is 
wanting to secure to India the blessing of trial by jury but the advice and 
co-operation of the judicial authorities there. A more glorious oppor- 
tunity could never occur for retrieving the character of British judges— 


sullied by the aid and countenance they have hitherto but too often given 
to Asiatic despotism ; and if there be one, at the present moment, who 
aspires to true fame, he cannot wish to deserve a nobler epitaph than 
that of being “ one of the founders of trial by jury in the East.” Among 
these, Sir Alexander Johnston will ever hold the first and highest place ; 
and, if fame be awarded in i gebiner to the benefits conferred on man- 


kind, his memory will be long cherished in India after the names of 
Clive and Wellesley are forgotten. When the false splendour of victory 
and conquest has faded away, the institution of Native juries will be 
the only monument of British power in the East yet erected, on which a 
Briton can look with honest pride ; and if this system be wisely extended 
to the rest of India, then, in the words of the Ceylon report above quoted, 
‘** Armies may waste away from famine or disease, and seasons and cir- 
cumstances may baffle all human foresight; but, fixed on the attachment 
of the people to our jurisprudence, British interests must become impreg- 
nable.” 





fifty years ago. But of the three spots where it now exists, such as it is, the first, 
Madras, was acquired by the Company in 1640; Bombay in 1668; Calcutta in 
169%; while the extensive territory of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, has been in 
British possession since 1765, So long has the Company reaped the fruits of the 
finest countries of Asia, while it has 2 dom nothing, or worse than nothing, to se- 
cure the people the fruits of a good system of jurisprudence: 
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THE STORM. 


Stanzas, written during the great Storm of November 1824, on the South 
Coast of England. 


Tue mighty wind is sweeping 

The fierce and foaming sea ; 

The forest boughs are weeping 

Where the leaves were wont to be,— 
Which the wind and rain in their wild war 
Have scatter’d wide and far. 


The clouds with thunder laden, 
Are toss’d and whirl’d on high ; 
Heaven pity now the maiden 
Who looks upon that sky, 

And hath a lover on the sea 
Where the storm rules furiously. 


The giant surge, now breaking 

Upon the dreary shore, 

Is like the sullen waking 

Of the signal cannon’s roar, 

When the dim wreck drifts upon the wave 
Towards its foaming grave. 


Tn such a night, how sadly 
Do men upon the sea 
Recall the home where gladly 

~ They sheltered then would be, 
And think upon the native shore 
They ne’er may visit more. 


Around them the great-billows, 
Like mountain cataracts break ; 
Far off, on silent pillows, 

The friends they love, partake 
A calm repose, unbroken by 
The wind’s scarce heeded sigh. 


The gusts that, unregarded, 

Moan round the vine-clad walls,— 
The showers, by strong roofs warded 
From soft and silken halls, 

All dismally and sadly sweep 
Across the midnight deep. 


And heaven guard the lone bark 

That meets upon her way 

Those tyrants of the drear dark, 

For terrible are they, 

When in their fearful strength they roam, 
And grind the waves to foam. 


Then think upon poor mariners, 
Ye, in whose fragrant bowers 
The night wind’s breathing scarcely stirs 
The rich and sleeping flowers,— 
That very breeze may be the last 
That o’er the drown’d ship pass’d. 
Bernanp Wyctirrr. 
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ON THE. SPIRIT OF MONACHISM. 


*Tis most true, 

That musing meditation most affects 

The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate house ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 

Or do his grey hajrs any violence ? 





MILTON. 


AccorDING to the present face of things in the Christian world, it 
seems not at all extravagant to expect the revival of a taste for monachism, 
which philosophers some time ago suspected to be verging towards ex- 
tinction. In the excess of our liberality, we throw the mantle of refine- 
ment over the most absurd prejudices, and that which prudence might 
consent to tolerate, in pity to the weakness of mankind, is now actually 
decked out in the garb of wisdom, and held up as an object of supreme 
veneration. Such things having frequently happened before, the thinking 
mind is not surprised ; but we cannot help smiling very often to observe 
with what zest and earnestness mankind rush back to their old notions. 
Every reformer of human opinions is sure to undergo the fate of Moses in 
the wilderness; for no sooner shall he have led men out of the gorgeous 
appearances and rich delusions of superstition, into the bare still cham- 
paign of truth, than their minds grow uneasy at the uniformity and 
barrenness of the landscape, and long to turn back to the ‘ flesh-pots ” 
of their intellectual Egypt. Among the delights of those good old times, 
the middle ages, which rose up like alpine ridges of darkness between 
the civilization of the ancient and the modern world, we must undoubt- 
edly reckon the institutions of monachism ; institutions which Dr. Lingard, 
Mr. Cobbett, and many other equally philosophical people, regard as 
especial blessings, of which the Protestant Reformation has robbed us. 
It being now a good while since these blessings were enjoyed in England, 
it may not be amiss to look back upon them, as they stand in history ; 
and if we shall discover any thing very desirable in their aspect, we may 
easily invite them to reside amongst us; for they are not any of those shy 
good things, which, being once rejected, never present themselves again; 
but, like the devil, are ever at our elbow, ready to introduce themselves 
at a moment’s notice; and in case we should resolve to rebuild the 
monasteries, and deal once more in friars’ copes and chasubles, perhaps 
we might prevail on Mr. Cobbett to accept of a good fat abbacy, from 
which he might issue histories of the Reformation much more amusing 
and untrue than the one he has already put before the world, 

We by no means intend to write a regular dissertation on monastical 
institutions, for that would demand more time and space than we can at 
present afford the friars; our object is to make a few slight observations 
on monks and monachism, calculated to give a true idea of What they 
were, and are yet in those countries: where “ the religion of our ances- 
tors,” as Mr. Cobbett calls it, is still encouraged. It would not be 
difficult to demonstrate, in spite of Dr. Lingard and his followers, that 
the institutions of monachism, those chaste and beautiful efforts of the 
priestly genius, instead of diffusing over the world the spirit of purity 
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and virtue, tended invincibly to corrupt and brutify the human heart ; 
and were more unholy, debasing, and destructive of happiness, than 
those abominable rites that were introduced by the votaries of Isis 
into ancient Italy. On some other occasion we may do this; though 
Dr. Lingard may be sure that no modern pen will ever defile itself by 
tracing, in their true colours, the unspeakable impurities of the Catholic 
friars. 

Whoever meditates at all on the peculiarities of modern nations, must 
frequently be struck with these monastical institutions, by which men 
have been shut up, like Ghouls, in tombs and cemeteries, as if they feasted 
on the bodies of the dead. It was in the catacombs of Egypt, in the 
» caverns of Lybia, in the dreary solitudes of the desert, that the spirit of 
monachism first appeared. As Christianity found its way over the 
world, monachism followed in its footsteps; and the extent and duration 
of its influence, and the very ordinary spectacle of men and women who 
have for ever renounced all proper relation to their species, instead of 
solving the difficulty, only tend to make it more entirely extraordinary, 
According to common experience, the world affords not too many enjoy- 
ments at best: a surplus of delight is what we never hear of, On the 
coutrary, health, riches, and successful ambition, with the sweet fillings- 
up, if we may use the phrase, of domestic enjoyments, are found insuth- 
cient, in almost all cases, to constitute perfect happiness. What then 
shall we say of men who, rejecting all ordinary aids, rely solely upon the 
effervescence of their enthusiasm for felicity ?—who, by dint of seclusion 
and self-denial, become as dry clouds, darkening the surface of society, 
without fertilizing it? Are they virtuous? Are they happy? Our 
notions of virtue and happiness must change materially if they are. By 
putting an imaginary case, that could never happen, Montaigne has shown 
that he agrees in opinion on this subject with us, ‘“ He that can really 
and constantly,” says he, ‘‘ inflame his soul with the ardour of his lively 
faith and hope, does erect for himself in this solitude, a more voluptuous 
and delicious life than any other sort of life whatever.” But who can 
really and constantly do this? The transports of the imagination are 
short in proportion as they are vivid; languor follows upon the heels 
of ecstacy ; and a life of inaction, not being congruous with the natural 
faculties of mau, the monk must often find his tranquillity disturbed by 
doubts and scruples, So high indeed does the ‘‘ tedium vite” mount 
sometimes in the cloister, that many resort to suicide, as the only means 
left them of escape from the horrors of their yow ; and when the energy 
or weakness of their character is not equal to this, their chief employ- 
ment, when not engaged in religious duties, is watching the progress of 
the sun,’ and anticipating the hour when sleep shall deliver them from 
the consciousness of life ! 








1 Cassian, from his own experience, describes the acedia, or listlessness of 
mind and body, to which a monk was exposed, when he sighed to find himsetf 
alone. ‘‘ Sepius que egreditur et ingreditur cellam, et Solem velut ad occasum 
tardius properantem crebrius intuetur.”’ (Institut. x. i.) GIBBON, 

It may be observed, that certain Oriental monks, more pious or more insane 
than the generality, betook themselves, on quitting society, to grazing, like the 
beasts of the field. Being ambitious of resemblivg man as little as possible, they 
commonly wevton ail fours, and in that manner fled away on the approach of any 
of their species, hiding themselves, like beasts of prey, from society and observa- 
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It must be owned this does not apply to the monastical institutions of 
later times; the modern monks having been much more ingenious than 
their predecessors in contriving methods of passing time agreeably. 
Among these, the business of confessing nuns and other fair sinners, is 
understood to be the favourite with young and middle-aged friars. In- 
deed, in order the more easily to edify themselves by listening to the sins 
of young ladies, the fashion of donble monasteries was very early intro- 
duced into Catholic countries by the monks, In these the nuns -and 
friars lived in a neighbourly, charitable way; the former sinning, and 
the latter (who of course never sinned) giving them absolution. Being 
desirous of acquiring a more than ordinary degree of sanctity, and, for 
that purpose, of approaching and overcoming the greatest temptations, 
many monks were in the habit of sharing the beds of the most beautiful 
nuns, that they might convince the devil, by their abstinence in such 
situations, it was to no purpose he would torment them with any further 
snares. Among those who put their virtue to this awful trial, was “ le 
bienheureux Robert d’Arbrissel,’”’ Abbot of Fontevraud; and it is said 
that after this the devil gave him up indespair. William of Malmsbury 
relates a similar story of Aldhelm, one of our English saints; and he 
adds, that the practice never once brought the holy man into suspicion 
with the honest people of those days. As for the devil, he thought him- 
self made quite ridiculous, as well he might, “‘ cernens adhzerentem 
faminam virumque alias avocato animo insistentem cantando. psal- 
terio!”® 

The same St. Aldhelm used sometimes a less dangerous method of 
cooling his passions: he plunged himself in winter up to the neck in 
snow, and in summer passed whole days in the well of the monastery, 
This must have been a much more pleasant and effectual remedy. e 
perceive, however, by all this, that nature is{pot to be quenched by 
putting on a piece of hair-cloth, and calling oneself a monk. In fact, 
whoever reads attentively the lives of the primitive saints and hermits, 
will often have his pity very strongly excited by the recital of their temp- 
tations, real and visionary. The poor men, it is said, were very fre- 
quently haunted by devils, generally in a female shape; what their 
imaginations chiefly dwelt upon may, therefore, be clearly seen. Ip 
spite of their piety, they felt that they had no domestic hearth; that they 
could not say,— 





tion. ‘* Their very shapes,” says Bayle, “ were changed, and so were their 
sentiments.” ’ 

2 Wilhelmus Malmesbur. in Vita Aldhelmi. 

The fashion of double monasteries gave rise to practices too grave and criminal 
for ridicule—to horrible prostitution, and infanticide. In the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 83, the reader will find some useful information on this topic, as connected 
with English history. Had not the design of the Reviewer been merely to correct 
the false statements of Dr. Lingard, he would, perhaps, have extended his 
researches, and brought together facts illustrating the munastical history on the 
Continent. Dr. Lingard’s History of the Anglo Saxon church, the work in 
which he treats of double monasteries, is very learned, and not destitute of 
instruction ; but it is a book that should be read with caution, being the picture 
drawn of the priesthood by a priest. He has sometimes the air of doubting the 
legends he relates; but this appearance of scepticism is the effect of art, and 
tends to impress the reader with the notion that, where the author does not doubt, 
what he reads is true. We refer not to the main body of the work, but to such 
relations as that of the disinterment of St, Cuthbert, &c. 
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Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home ; 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 


No! they had no home, and knew of no eye that ever brightened at their 
approach, The only one that affected them on earth was that of the 
fierce abbot, which, instead of brightening as they drew near, lowered 
with dark cruelty, and never seemed clear or sparkling but when it 
feasted on their sufferings. It was the custom in many monasteries, 
before the time of Charlemagne, for the abbot to amuse himself with 
maiming and mutilating the monks, stabbing their limbs, or pulling out 
their eyes. Afterwards, a still more dreadful practice prevailed: when a 
mouk had offended the abbot, or committed some breach of discipline, 
the superior, putting on a face of piety, bade him “ go in peace!” and 
forthwith he was conveyed to perish in the subterraneous vaults or caverns 
that extended beneath the monastery. 

One cause of this hard ferocity in the monkish character, was their 
solitary celibacy. Many.writers, and, among the rest, Mr. Cobbett, 
have however supposed the single life of the Romish clergy to be an ad- 
vantage to mankind. This must proceed from a love of paradox, or 
from want of information: for though it should be admitted, as it is 
admitted by Lord Bacon, that in one respect a single Jife ‘‘ doth well 
with churchmen, for charity will hardly water the ground where it must 
first fill a pool;” yet it will also, we apprehend, be allowed, that single 
men are ‘‘ more cruel (than married men) and hard-hearted, (good to 
make severe inquisitors,) because their tenderness is not so often called in 
question.” ‘The reason assigned in the latter portion of this sentence for 
the cruelty of monks, is not the only one which Bacon might have given, 
had he thought manygeasons necessary. His large observation and 
experience of mankind had taught him, that as virtue is a habit, it can 
only be.induced and maintained by practice.. He must also have known, 
for what did he not know? that men never really sympathize with suf- 
ferings from which they believe themselves entirely exempt. It is, for 
example, well known that single men, in general, think very lightly of 
adultery and seduction; change their position, give them wives and 
daughters, and you alter their ideas. Husbands and fathers have “ given 
hostages to fortune;” they are liable to suffer, not only for their own 
weaknesses and errors, but for those also of the various branches of their 
family; of individuals who, however dear, may not be guided by their 
views and principles. On the other hand, the votary of celibacy, having 
all his faculties of enjoyment and suffering bound up within himself, 
(which the married man has not,) presents but one point, as it were, to 
the arrows of fortune. He perhaps finds the cloak of dissimulation and 
hypocrisy broad enough to cover his own indiscretions; but who shall 
answer for the miscarriages of others? The monk, therefore, feels that 
all is safe when he himself is so; and, as he trusts to his own capacity 
for immunity from suffering, is reckless of inflicting tortures to which he 
believes he is no way liable. In thismanner, by mere honest @ priori 
reasoning, any one might be convinced that an unmarried clergy, as 
well as all monks and friars, would necessarily be cruel; but unfortu- 
nately there is no occasion to resort to reasoning to establish this posi- 
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tion ; history abounds with terrible proofs of it, with proofs that pain the 
heart and trouble the imagination. 

If the value of the Roman Catholic religion were to be estimated by 
the character of its devotees, whether saints or not, it would appear to be 
inferior to that of Paganism. No mode of faith ever inundated the earth 
with so many vicious practices, or rites more impure, unnatural, and 
absurd. To look back upon it from amidst the light in which Protestant- 
ism has now placed us, may induce false views, favourable to the object 
contemplated; as the most naked and fearful precipices look beautiful 
and charming in a distant landscape. In saying this, we speak without 
intolerance ; for it seems to us that the character of a religion, however 
disagreeable and absurd, ought not to subject it to any kind of persecu- 
tion. We only mean to say, that per se Catholicism has always been a 
vicious and unamiable superstition; and that the mode of thinking by 
which some men are led to depreciate Protestantism, in order to promote 
the emancipation of the Catholics, however liberal and philosophical it may 
appear, is neither more nor less than the result of ignorance of the history of 
the two religions. With one single difference, Catholicism is to Protestant- 
ism, in this country, what Christianity was to Paganism in the empire of 
Rome ; and that difference consists in its being a decaying, not a rising 
faith. The single question to be considered, therefore, in treating of 
Catholic emancipation, is, not whether it be a good or a bad religion, but 
whether, being an old decaying faith, it is at all likely it could ever sup- 
plant Protestantism in this country. The latter, the nearest approach 
religion has ever yet made to reason, appears to be too well guarded by 
common sense to fear any thing from popery ; and therefore we would 
willingly see the Irish Catholics emancipated, as they term it. In former 
times, it might have been political to manacle this terrible superstition, as 
men manacle a madman, to keep it from perpetrating its accustomed 
horrors ; but now that its paroxysms seem no longer mischievous, we 
may remove its chains, and suffer it toroam at large. 

But to return to monachism. Persons living in Protestant countries, 
and ander tolerable governments, experience some difficulty to conceive 
how the monasteries are filled ; since they observe no desire either in 
themselves or in their acquaintances to quit the world for a life of soli- 
tude. To say nothing of the influence of superstition, there are, how- 
ever, many reasons why certain dispositions should prefer a monastery to 
the world. Among the poor of all countries, men of haughty tempers and 
devouring ambition arise, who know neither how to submit to the hard- 
ships of their condition, nor how to steal a march on fortune, and escape 
from them. Being determined from the first to move upwards in sociéty, 
they toil, like Sisyphus, up the steep of lite, with the weight of their mis- 
fortunes before them; and this too often rolling back upon them, bafHles 
their energy, and carries them down headlong to the foot of the hill, 
Then they begin again, again toil and strain against the slope of their 
fate, and again are thrown exhausted to the ground. In the lassitude 
superinduced by this successless labour, the door of a monastery, opening 
calmly by their side, appears like the entrance to heaven; they step in, 
and are at least delivered from the storms and showers that beat upon 
them in the highway of the world. 

The first celebrated Christian monk was the victim of injustice. This 
was the famous Paul, of Thebes in Upper Egypt, He was the elder son 
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of a very rich man, who, on dying, left him the principal heir to his im- 
mense wealth. He had a brother, however, a Pagan, who had, it seems, 
a great desire to enjoy the whole inheritance. Therefore, knowing Paul 
to be a Christian, and likewise believing him to be timid and averse to 
martyrdom, he hit upon a method of possessing himself of the entire pa- 
trimony without open violence. Paul was informed that his brother was 
about to denounce him to the emperor, who happened to be a furious per- 
secutor; and this sufficed to make him abandon Thebes, and betake 
himself to the desert. The description given by ancient ecclesiastical 
writers of the retreat which this primitive hermit there discovered, is 
very fanciful and pleasing: it was a rude cavern, situated in a perfect 
solitude, with a spring of limpid water, and a palm-tree or two before 
the entrance. Here he lived ninety years, during which period he sub- 
sisted on bread and water: the former supplied to him daily, half a loat 
at a time, by a very pious raven, and the latter procured from the spring 
before his cave. His dress consisted of a tunic, composed of the leaves 
of the palm-tree ; and this precious relic descended at his death to Saint 
Anthony, who was fortunate enough to visit him the day previous to his 
decease.® 
Others feel from their birth a bias towards ease and retirement, and 

cheat themselves into the persuasion that virtue is sure to be found bask- 
ing in woodland and pastoral scenes : 
Hail, mildly-pleasing Solitude ! 

Companion of the wise and good, 

But Pom whose holy, piercing eye 

The herd of fools and villains fly. 


So sung the indolent Thomson, who would doubtless have made a very 
excellent abbot. But perhaps Tiberius and Louis XI. loved solitude, of 
a certain kind, much more heartily than the Scotch poet ; and although 


~Mr. Landor says he is of opinion that the former retired to the rocks of 


Caprew, merely to indulge his grief for the loss of his wife, we find it 
very hard to set aside the testimony of Tacitus and Suetonius in deference 
to the author of ‘ Imaginary Conversations.’ Now these historians in- 
form us, that the solitude of Tiberius was witness of more horrible vices 
than could have been perpetrated in society with impunity ; and the 
history of those religious orders, of which we are now speaking, confirms, 
if any thing were wanting to confirm the position, that solitude and vir- 
tue are not necessarily companions. However, it is always a point of 
faith with meditative, poetical minds, that retirement is favourable to 
innocence : 

————. To grottos and to groves they run, 

To ease and silence, every Muse’s son. 


Certainly, every mind that is intent upon any great or meritorious design, 
will naturally desire to have some time to itself, undisturbed by the calls 
of business, or even of friendship : 

And Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 











3 Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Monastiques, t. i. 
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She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 


But this kind of seclusion is not to be found in a monastery, though warm 
and youthful fancies might hope to meet with it there. ‘1 have thought 
nothing so severe,” says Montaigne, “in the austerity of life which our 
friars affect, as what | see in some of their fraternities ; namely, to have 
a perpetual society of place by rule, and numerous assistants among them 
in every action whatever ; and | think it somewhat more tolerable to be 
always alone, than never to be so.” The reason why the founders of 
monastic institutions made it incumbent on the friars to be for ever 
together in crowds, though forbidden, in many cages, to utter a word to 
each other, was to prevent them from tasting the sweets of sleep, which 
were grudged them as too great a blessing. Contrivances were thought 
of to keep them from enjoying their natural rest, even during the night; 
for no sooner, perhaps, had the monk relapsed into slumber, and slided, 
in fancy, out of the noose of his vow, than the infernal clatter of bells 
scared away his dreams, and called him up, drowsy, angry, and un- 
refreshed, to mutter over, for the thousandth time, the jargon of his 
breviary. It is true, this practice of nocturnal devotion was dispensed 
with in some convents, though the bell still continued to be tolled for the 
edification of the people. 

In despotic countries, however, there is frequently less suffering within 
the walls of a monastery than in the world; and to many, the severity 
of the monastic discipline appeared light in comparison of the great 
advantages it led to. Bishops, archbishops, and abbots, with almost 
sovereign authority, were chosen from among the wretched friars ; and 
the gradual introduction of luxury and magnificence into their cells, at 
length wore away the asperity of the monkish life, and made it highly 
desirable. The description a French bishop gives of the mode of life of 
an abbot and his monks, within his own diocese, will convey a pretty 
correct notion of the general manners of the friars in all the rich esta- 
blishments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Abbot of 
St. Sulpicius, it appears, was a very military personage, for he was 
honoured with the government of a citadel, and the command of a body 
of troops, in addition to his spiritual charge; and being, like the younger 
Cyrus, a great lover of horses, he possessed a most magnificent stud. 
Not having, at his monastery, convenient stabling for his Spanish and 
German stallions, his mares of Bresse, and. large asses of Auvergne, it 
occurred to him that the abbey church, being a fine structure, and 
nearly as large as a cathedral, would accommodate his stud most admi- 
. rably. Into the church, therefore, the. noble animals were led, and the 
pillared aisles, and ‘* high embowed roofs” echoed to the snorting and 
neighing of steeds, the braying of asses, and the songs of grooms. The 
dusky old saints, that stood carved in the walls, and had heard nothing 
but masses for centuries, looked at each other with astonishment, as some 
wanton stallion. whisked his long tail in their faces, or went prancing 
down the aisles. The portion of the church that the horses did not 
occupy, was filled with hay and straw, which at Jength encroached so 
near upon the grand altar, that when the monks took it into their heads 
to chaunt the mass, they appeared, says the Bishop, like so many rats in 
a barn! 
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However, the Abbot’s straw did not very often interfere with their 
devotions; for, as soon as it was day, you might see the jolly friars issue 
out of the monastery with their fowling-pieces on their shoulders; and, 
mounted on fine steeds, hastening away to the chase. The Abbot him- 
self always went armed with sword and pistol; and sometimes carried 
a great carabine swung across his back. 

A little colony of nuns occupied an edifice at the foot of the hill, about 
a bow-shot from the monastery; and thither the monks were used to 
repair for amusement, when the weather was unfavourable to the chase. 
The friars called themselves the fathers of these nuns; and, in reality, 
says the Bishop, were fathers to some of them. ‘The path between the 
nunnery and the monastery was crowded with passengers, like the road 
to a fair; and the charity of the lady Abbess threw the door of the convent 
open to all comers, of every age and condition: ‘“ Bref le desordre y 
estoit, et les ulceres tellement inveterez, par faute de jugement et de dis- 
cretion, que la licence y estoit prise pour une liberté honneste, et ce liber- 
tinage y tenoit lieu de franchise.” + 

We have chosen the example of this monastery, as one of the least 
disgusting that could be fixed upon; it illustrates, however, the spirit of 
monachism, which is nothing more than voluptuous, indolent, ignorant 
superstition ; as we flatter ourselves the reader will have concluded from 
the whole of what we have said above. 


4 L’Anti-Basilic de J, P, Camus, Evéque de Belley. 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


By what a charm is life attended, 
Led from activity to rest, 

The past, the future, sweetly blended, 
To make the present blest! 


The memories of the times departed, 
The hopes that light the days to come ; 

Life—busy, brief, and eager-hearted ; 
And death—a quiet home. 


Yet, in its earthly course, the spirit 
Through all creation’s orbit flies, 

And its expansive powers inherit 
Two vast eternities : 


The eternity unroll'd before us 
The volumes of recorded time ; 

The light of ages beaming o’er us, 
Instructive and sublime. 


And that eternity, whose portal 
Is opened by the book of truth, 
Where man and virtue are immortal, 
And wear immortal youth. 











ABZENDEGANI; OR, THE WATER OF LIFE, 
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(An Eastern Legend.) % 


I. 


Hart, Ormuzd, hail! Furuhers bend, 
And from the realms above descend !— 
Ye sacred mists that clothe the streams 
Where bright Poetic Fancy dreams! 

Ye Peri-trains, and awful spells, 

Ye cloud-wrapt founts, and hallow’d cells, 
Ye elves that o’er the moon-beam soar, 
Ye charms that waked the dead of yore, 
Ye various forms, and sytphic choir, 
Who tremble round th’ immortal lyre 
And quiver to the notes of Love,— 
Descend from yon blest orbs above, 
And summon’d by the magic power, 
Avert the horrors of this hour. 


IL. 


Descend !—Ye hoary mountains shake! 
Your cloud-framed. cars, ye Spirits, take ! 
O fount of day! O fire, divine ! 

What profanation must be thine ! 

Ye deserts wild, where demons prowl, \ 
Bid all your fiends in anguish how! ! ly 
Zerdusht, reveal thine awful head, if 
And burst the confines of the dead ; 
Disperse the Moslem-host, whose arm 
Aherman’s spells securely charm ; 
Nor e’er let Jémshid’s mighty throne 

A line of kings apostate own ; 

Or Istakhar in ruins lie, 

Or Ormuzd’s fire neglected die ! 


Hil. 


Some Avenger descends—some Genius appears : 
He rides in the rapid-borne chariot of years : 
Dread Spirit, all hail ! 
The flowery dale 
Breathes round thee with fragrance divine ; 
The winged hours the myrtles twine, 
And rich libations pour ; 
The ether flames, the lightnings glare, 
The thunder rattles in the air, 
And sounds the vengeful hour. 


IV. 


Yet, ah! again the thunders roll, 
The flashing lightnings cleave the pole ; 
The forests shake, the whirlwinds roar, 
The wond'ring tide o’erflows the shore ; 
Contending peals pervade the skies,— 
A tempest with a tempest vies ; 
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Thick clouds on clouds obscurely creep, 
Hoarse winds the sacred concave sweep ;— 
But lo! a silent stillness falls, 

A terror-every breast appals ;— 

At length a glimmering radiance shines, 

And now augments, and now declines,’ 

Till the full light the conquer’d Genius shows, 
And dire Mohammed, cause of future woes. 


Vv 


Of old, had a prophet foretold the sad day 
When, Iratin, thy altars should sink to decay ! 
Iie spake of destruction and rivers of blood, 
And thy sons who should sink in that murderous flood.’ 
Whilst thé spirits who, of yore, ruled the zodiac’s throne, 
Made the firmament oft resound with their groan. 
The holy fire then shortly died, 
The Sawan Lake itself was dried, 
And a city was built on its sand. 
The sun sent forth a sickly light, 
And eppeen revell’d in the night, 
Whilst earthquakes gaped in every land. 
The heavens and earth by awful signs of power, 
Declared to wond’ring man the baleful hour. 


Vi. 


O, Persia ! thy Gabers no more shalt thou view ; 

Ye fairies, ye scenes of enchantment, adieu ! 

Thy priests shall no more with their worshipping eyes 
Behold the bright sun in the firmament rise, 

Thy Mughan no more !—How thy glory is flown! 

How little remains of what erst was thy own ! 

Thy Mubid forgets (once the great and the wise) 

His devotions to wing on flames to the skies !—. 

Those days are gone by, and oblivion is spread 

O’er the names of thy chiefs and the names of thy dead. 


Vil. 


Thy hearths are o’erturn’d, and those caverns explored, 
Where Mihr by the mystic alone was adored ; 
The Atishkadah’s fire 
Has been left to expire ; 
Each mansion of state, 
Each work of the great— 
Defiled, defaced by these barbarians vile— 
Now stands a lonely and a ruin’d pile. 
New rites possess the desolated land, 
And hostile legions wait their chief’s command. 
Arabian tribes by hopes of plunder fired, 
And idle dreams of Paradise inspired, 
As waves on‘waves in quick succession flow, 
Complete the sum of Iratin’s destined woe. 


VIL. 
Mothanna bares his sword: wide o’er the plain 
Destruction stalks, and counts her num’rous slain ; 















1 Portents fabled to have taken place at Mohammed’s birth. 
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gs strikes on spear,-—with pandemoniac yell 
1 


e mighty ether rings, and discord fell. 
Fight follows fight : the Persian star declines, 
And victory hails the Arabs’ conquering lines ; 
The race of kings is lost ; and Jémshid’s hall 
Attests the dreadful ruin of their fall. 
Yet, many a tale of olden days 
Survives, and vigorous force displays ; 
Many a Peri escaped the bann, 
Of Musulman in Mazenderan ; 
And many a Ghul reveal’d his might 
In the tempestuous hours of night. 


. 1X. 


Deep in a dale which woods o’erbend, 
Which mists from human eyes defend, 
To which no bird can fly, 
And which few mortals’ skill has known, 
Where serpents hiss, and demons moan, 
And fiends enraged sigh : 
In this unknown mysterious place, 
Though life and heavenly beauty grace 
Its shady banks, a fountain flows, 
And Spring immortal round it blows. 


X. 


From Abzendegani’s brink, 

Genii, life immortal drink ; 
Thence proceed the mystic strains, 
Murm’ring near the sacred fanes ; 
For there, at first, the secret spell 
Which governs Inspiration, fell : 
Thence the streams of Eastern lore 
Flow’d to mortal men of yore ; 
Dreams poetic flit sieuad, 

On this hallow’d fairy-ground ; 
Forms aerial, robed in light, 
Hover there in legions bright.— 
Mighty Spirits, guide my eyes, 
Where its magie waters rise ! 


XI. 


Far in the East, around them lower 

The awful mist and Peri’s power. 
Tremendous sounds their barriers form, 
Raised by the Spirits of the storm : 
Within, bright angels hold their choir, 
And sweetly strike th’ immortal lyre : 
Within, those puny forms are seen 
Which riot on the dew-deck’d green. 
Meanwhile, without, at set of day, 
Nimjezehs lurk in search of prey, 

And hostile Devs approach ie $ 
Where these sequester’d waters lie. 
Around, the dusky Night directs her ear, 
And wages with the Sun eternal war. 
$2 
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XII. 


But, ah ! some mortal man draws near, 
With step that mocks each cause of fear. 
Protecting Genii, near him stand, 

And dare the whole infernal band: 
Meanwhile, terrific shades arise, 

And thickly cloud the frighten’d skies ; 
And from the deeply-groaning earth, 
Labouring with some direful birth, 
Tumultuous hosts of rising foes, 

In fierce array, his steps oppose. 


XIII. 


Mystic fount ! what mortal eye 

Shall to thy recesses pry! 

Who that rides in middle air, 

Shall the secret pass declare ? 

Who shall on thy margin tread? 

Man? or Spirit of the dead? 

Who shall pass the glitt’ring rows, 
Which its fitful streams enclose ? 
Who attack the lancy tribe, 

Hosts, that in these haunts abide ? 
Who shall burst the spell-bound night, 
Bars of death and wild affright? 

Who the ghosts which round thee prowl ? 
Who shall brave that tempest’s howl ? 


XIV. 


From Kaf’s infernal window burst 
Nimjezehs, Devs, and Demons curst : 
No longer summon’d to obey, 

They break Tahmuras’ potent sway ; 
Aherman’s hosts obscure the sky, 

And the Genii’s force defy ; 

Aad, Thamud there, a ghostly band, 
With arms of hellish vengeance stand ; 
And there Jan Ben Jan fiercely raves, 
And God and man to combat braves, 
He shakes in ire that massive shield, 
Which not th’ immortal tribes can wield ; 
Kaf’s Inka-Queen on high precedes, 
And leads her troops to valiant deeds, 


XV. 


What though shades obscure thy sight, 
They shall yield to heavenly light ;— 
Mortal, grasp thine armour,—dare 
Every art thy foes prepare. 

Soon th’ eternal trump of Fame 

Shall sound forth thy glorious name, 
Whilst the Kiran’s notes shall raise 
Tuneful tributes to thy praise : 

Mark the Sp’rits which round thee fly ;— 
In their aid lies victory. 





or, The Water of Life. 
XVI. 


When to daring man ’tis given 

That his spirit mount to heaven, 

Say, harp divine, can fears destroy 

His warlike zest, or zeal alloy? 

Or can they shake that purpose true, 
Which seeks the prize it bears in view? 
Can he, who like a god began, 
Degenerate into mortal man ? 

Yet Nature shrinks, and terrors rise 
Before th’ adventurer’s awe-struck eyes ;— 
He dreads the Jins who meet his glance, 
He shudders at Dev Siah’s lance ; 

And agonized, thus repines, 

As on the earth his frame reclines :— 


XVII. 


“T walk in gloom: no friendly star 
Directs me from its lofty car ; 

No Peri helps me on my way ; 
Amidst th’ infernal gates I stray, 

I wander ’midst the silent dead, 

I leave the world,—on visions tread ; 
The friendly Pow’rs grant no redress ; 
Though near, they aid not my distress. 
The earth, from its fell entrails sends 
The inmates of Jihinnam’s dens ; 
Afar, the loud-resounding flood 
Appals my heart,—congeals my blood ; 
And here, the poison-tainted air 

Now bids me for my fate prepare.” 


XVIII. 

The Dev’s spell is past by, and a Genius bends down 
From her chariot of light, with a magical crown, 
Form’d to break every charm, quench those whirlpools of fire 
Which the Suham emits, e’er ebullient with ire; 
On his brow it is placed : in effulgence of light 
Fraught with glory divine, she retires from his sight. 

Lo! bursting from the bonds of fear, 

The valiant hero shakes his spear ! 

He laughs at death, and dares his foes, 

And to the direful conflict goes. 


XIX. 


Serpents hiss and monsters roar, 

Furies on the warrior pour ; 

Angry torrents near him roll, 
Murm’ring music to his soul ; 

The earth contends, the valleys shake, 
The distant hills in horror quake ; 

The elements the battle raise, 

The lightning ’round hjs temples plays ; 
Jan Ben Jan * shouts: the rocks reply, 








2 Although, historically speaking, Jan Ben Jan was Jémshid ; yet in the fairy 
tales he is identified with the Preadamite Sultans, and often metamorphosed into 
an evil genius, 
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The hosts of Kf with Peris vie; 

The trees before the monarch fall, 

The vengeful elves obey his call; 

Th’ alarmed islands round him dance,— 
Hell bends before his couched lance. 


XX, 


Flash fights with flash, and bolt with bolt cgntends, 
The firmament in pealing horror bends ; 
Winds fight with winds ; again the orb of day 
Leaves his bright seat, and flees in wild dismay. 
The stars are clothed in black ; the lamp of night 
Averts her beams from this tremendous sight. 
An awful gloom the mighty concave shrouds ; 
Th’ insulting deep bedews the blackened clouds; 
Creation shakes, its massive hinges rend, 
The fabric doubts if such can be its end. 
Behold ! in dazzling flames of light 
The ardent heroes fiercely fight. 
Behold! huge waves of liquid fire 
Jan’s lungs in series quick respire. 


XXI. 


The scorched air rolls mounts of flame, 
The gaping earth evolves the same ; 
Within his eyes volcanoes rage, 

And with the sacred crown engage; 
Tornadoes play upon his breath ; 

His Ghuls prepare the car of death ; 
The vast artillery of the skies 

Upon the patient hero plies ; 

Yet well he whirls his long-tried blade, 
And well he trusts the Peri’s aid. 


XXII. 


Tn vain th’ infernal chariots bear 

Fresh Spirits through the darken’d air ! 

In vain the Tacwin’s powerful breath 
Brings back the giant-race from death, 

And imps from Badyat-Ghildar hie, 

And on the wings of malice fly ! 

And Ben Jan’s* sword, as diamonds bright, 
Hurls from its blade whole worlds of light! 
They fight,—they rage,—the charmed shield 
Can scarce support the doubtful field. 

They cling,—they fall,—the thunders roll, 
And demons sweep the shuddering pole; 
The fiery dragons cleave the air, 

And to the trembling Kaf repair. 


XXIII. 


Again they rise, again contend, 
They now attack, they now defend. 





3 The 
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The sacred cuirass views the dart 

And arrow from its plates depart. 
The Suham flees, Jan Ben Jan tottering falls, 
Unearthly dread his Genii-troop appals. 
Rejoicing Peris skim the brighten’d skies, 
And hurl destruction from their potent eyes. 
Jan Ben Jan fallen, no more his imps attend ; 
Such succour demons give to demons’ friend ! 
Whilst thunders growl, and vivid lightnings glare, 
The boist’rous storms the hostile legions bear 
To Kaf’s infernal mouth: huge mountains rise 
And close it, piling to the joyful skies. 


XXIV. 


Strike your lyres, ye sons of air, 
Strike ! the loudest notes prepare! 
Still the earth astonish’d gapes 
And shakes before the warrior’s spear ; 
Still, the many-formed shapes 
Of agonized demons fear. 
He goes down the hill, he reaches the vale, 
Which monsters beset and villainy pale. 
O Son of the Great, 
Thou hast conquer’d triumphant the armies of Fate ! 


XXV. 


How sweetly smiles the modest Spring 
When the railing storm is gone ! 
Then the tuneful warblers bring 
All their choicest gifts of song. 
How gently breathes the tepid gale, ' 
Whilst the opening blossoms 
Then the bulbul sings fis tale, tins 
Whilst the neighb’ring willows weep. 
How sweetly, after deeds of arms, 
Does the hearth of friendship smile! 
Then the nymph reveals her charms 
Which his former cares beguile. 
Then the warrior lives to love, 
Nor envies ali the joys above. 


XXVI. 


Again, within th’ expanding flower, 

The lovely fairies build the bower ; 

Again the forest rears its head ; 

Again the azure sky is spread ; 

The placid ocean meets the gale, 

And greets the gently-swelling sail ; 

The humming bee enjoys repose 

Within the bosom of the rose ; 

Once more the blooming nymphs are seen 
To danéeé upon the fragrant greet; ~~ 
Once more the zephyrs, blythe and gay, 
Amidst the fields of ether play ; 

Once more the rippling riv’lets glide 

In an unruffled silver tide. 
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XXVII. 
Amidst this scene of gay delight, 
Khod’her greets the hero’s sight. 
Near the sacred fount he sleeps, 
Whilst year on year successive creeps ; 
But waken’d from his trance, he hails 
The Moslem with a prophet’s joy, 
Guides him within those blisstul pales, 
Where exiled cares no more annoy ; 
And sings in Inspiration’s strain 
To those who form his glittering train : 


XXVIII. 


Happy Moslem, hither come, 

Lo! thou hast the vict’ry won ! 

Starry cups, which none can count, 

Flame around the sacred fount ; 

And here the 4 wondrous bowl portrays 

All thatthe busy world displays : 
Tilting Genii couch the lance, 
Houris weave th’ eternal dance ; 
Wearied stranger, do not faint ! 
Mortal, rise from earth’s complaint ! 
Soon shall streams immortal roll 
Within thine exhausted soul ; 
Soon shall bliss consign to rest 
Each emotion of thy breast ! 


XXIX. 
Here_Peristan’s tribes repair, 
Sporting in the lightsome air ; 
les they oft delight to dwell 
In the lily’s slender cell, 
Or within the blushing rose 
Quaff the joys of brief repose ; 
Tuba’s gifts their wants supply, 
Israfil’s strains around them fly ; 
And the Hezar, full of love, 
Emulates the notes above. 
Kawthar’s nectar here they sip, 
Formed for the immortal lip; 
All that’s found in yonder sphere, 
Moslem, is combined here. 


XXX. 
Hither, Nymphs, the bumper bring, 
Bring it from the hallow’d spring ; 
Drink it, stranger, drink it dry, 
And dissolve in ecstasy. 
Peris, ye who view’d the fray, 
Tune, oh! tune your sweetest lay, 
Whilst his spice-wrapt® body sleeps, 
Till that awful moment creeps, 








5 He who drinks of Abzendegéni will sleep until the last trampet.—Afoham- 
medan Tradition, 














or, The Water of Life. 


When the trump the sky shall rend, 
And the silent dead ascend. 


XXXII, 


What, though sleep thy frame control, 
Joys shall rule thy waking soul, 
One continual heavenly dream 
Shall within thy fancy gleam. 
Upon the jasmine-scented plain, 
Ye brilliant showers of tulips rain ; 
Zephyrs, on wings of music speed, 
And mount the wild /Zolian steed ; 
Upon his body spices pour, 
And shed the lily’s modest flower, 
Whilst, glorious in its lofty flight, 
His dreaming soul from yonder height, 
Hovers o'er the sacred cell, 
Where his body ’s doom’d to dwell. 


XXXII. 


Let th’ unchanging Graces spread 
Fragrant awnings o’er his head ! 
Whene’er ye range up to the sky, 
Drawn by the gaily-painted fly, 
From the lofty twinkling stars 
By webs of gold suspend your cars, 
And. from the turrets of each sphere 
Bid angels view the. warrior here. 
Valiant hero! sleep awhile ! 

The living water round thee plays, 
On thee hosts celestial smile, 

And thine are heaven’s immortal bays. 
Gently sleep, till years and time pass by, 
And thy soul awakes to mount the sky ! 


‘ XXXIII. 


Yet, lo! the hour is come! no zephyr blows ; 
The spring recedes, the swelling fountain flows 
Through the.creation, rising to the pole, 

And dreadfully terrific sounds 

Mark what were once its fated bounds. 
The trumpet peals, and the last thunders roll,— 
Moslem ! awake! thy spell-bound sleep is o’er ! 
And thou art landed on life’s endless shore. 
Thy sleep was once where Khod’her’s © waters rise, 
But .Khod'her’s streams-were streams of Paradise. 


Syiaglt 











6 Abzendegéni is called by Khosrav and other poets, the water-of Khizr ; or, as 


the Arabs pronounce the name, of Khod’her. 














EXISTING STATE OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
RESOURCES OF EGYPT, UNDER ITS PRESENT RULER, 
MOHAMMED ALI PASHA. 


THERE are few pursuits of greater interest or importance than that of 
tracing the revolutions of commerce through successive ages, marking 
the causes which have contributed to its rise and decline in different 
countries of the world, and delineating with accuracy the effects which 
have resuited from its flourishing or decaying condition in those nations 
where it has been most successfully cultivated. The materials for form- 
ing a complete historical view of this description, are at present scattered 
through a multitude of works in different languages, originally published 
in France, in Italy, in Holland, and in Great Britain ; but in no one of 
these separate works is to be found any series of accurate and connected 
details, combined with just and comprehensive views on the subjects of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, In England, where the prac- 
tical importance of these several branches of human industry is so great, 
the deficiency in this department of knowledge is remarkable. ‘ Ander- 
son's History of Commerce,’ (published in 1763,) contains much curious 
and useful matter, but this is mixed with many trifling details, as well as 
tedious and inaccurate disquisitions; and though Macpherson’s ‘ Annals 
of Commerce,’ (published in 1805,) contains a collection of facts, which 
renders his book an excellent and authentic source of information ; yet 
both of these works want those sound views as to population, trade, and 
political economy, which are necessary to give interest to any history of 
commercial revolutions. Our best books of geography are extremely 
deficient in this department of knowledge ; and our most important books 
of travels have been, until very lately, surprisingly barren of information 
on the commercial state and capabilities of the countries they describe. 
The French writers, although often inaccurate, affected, and visionary, 
are much more philosophical and instructive in this branch of history 
than the writers of our own country. 

On the subject of Egypt, the French have been more especially desir- 
ous of distinguishing themselves. Their most considerable works, indeed, 
are principally devoted to military and political details, and. the descrip- 
tions of the innumerable remains of art, which have attracted so many 
travellers into that country. But several of them contain much informa- 
tion as to the statistics of Egypt, which could only be acquired by a long 
residence, and by a close observation of the occupations and resources of 
the people. When France lost St. Domingo and her other transatlantic 
coloniés, the genius of Talleyrand directed her attention to the fertile and 
extensive valley of the Nile; and if the vast exertions, military and 
naval, which Great Britain made to defeat her schemes, had not been 
successful, there is reason to believe that the land of the Ptolemies would 
have become a colony of Buonaparte, and the dilapidated cities of 
Memphis and Thebes have been converted into French factories. This 
granary of the ancient world might then have become a French planta- 
tion of sugar, coffee, cotton, and other tropical products, and the power 
and influence of the French would have been consequently extended to 
other countries of the East. 
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Their visions of glory in this quarter have passed away; but a Turkish 
Pasha, sprung from a low rank, has profited by their lessons, and seems 
likely to realize their views, at least to a considerable extent. Mohammed 
Ali, now about fifty-five years of age, was the son of a tax-collector in 
Egypt, and pursued the trade of a tobacco merchant till the French ar- 
rived there. He was then intrusted with the command of a small force 
against them, under an officer who allowed him to follow his own military 
genius. After much intrigue and adventure, he was elevated to a post of 
rank in the army of the Governor. His courage and talents secured to 
him the favour of the soldiery ; and, when the French were finally ex- 
pelled from the country, he consolidated his power by a most consum- 
mate act of treachery. In 1811, he invited, under hospitable pretexts, 
all the Mamelukes then in Egypt to ceme to visit him in Cairo; and 
while partaking of his pretended hospitality, he most treacherously caused 
them to be massacred ; at the same time, he ordered the leading men of 
the same class to be destroyed in the provinces. He then pursued his 
conquests into Arabia, where he subdued the Wahabees. In 1815, he re- 
turned, and made some efforts to introduce European tactics into his 
army, which caused serious revolts. He sent his son to complete his 
conquests in Arabia, whilst he himself accomplished the subjugation of 
the tribes of Upper Egypt as far as Sennaar, on the confines of Nubia, 
where he added to the force of his army by embodying about 15,000. 
blacks of that country. His present army is represented as being well 
provided, disciplined, and liberally paid. It consists of nearly 40,000 
men ; and he has lately added to their comforts by providing them with 
shoes made after the European fashion, and improved their appearance 
and discipline by the assistance and advice of the French officers whom 
he consults and employs. 

The history of this extraordinary man’s career, of his intrigues, his 
cruelties, his industry, and his success, occupies more than one half of. 
two large volumes, published by Mons. A. Mengin in 1823, intitled 
‘ Histoire de l’Egypte;’ the remainder of the work is composed of geo- 
graphical and statistical details. The author resided nearly twenty 
years in the country, and his descriptions and tables are considered to be 
as accurate as they are minute. Malte Brun’s account of Egypt in his 
recently published work of ‘ General Geography,’ contains also many in~ 
teresting details as to the present condition of Egypt. The descriptions 
of the state of the country by Denon, Savary, Volney, Sonnini, and the 
other French writers, are scanty and sometimes very contradictory. In 
the numerous travels of our own countrymen, which have appeared during 
the last twenty years, much is to be gleaned that throws light on the sub- 
ject of its agriculture, and the condition and character of the people ; 
but it is surprising how little can be learned on these points from any one 
of them, so much was their attention directed to the remnants of ancient: 
art and the great outlines of natural scenery. This is the more remark- 
able, as Egypt appears to be the connecting link between civilization and 
barbarism, and the natural channel through which cultivation should 
flow into the uncultivated nations that people the interior of Africa. 
The late travellers into those central kingdoms give us a favourable im- 

ression of the disposition of their inhabitants, and their capabilities of 
improvement; and if our intercourse with Egypt shall become, by the aid 
of commerce, extensive and intimate, we may hope to see the arts of 
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civilized life introduced, not only into Nubia, Sennaar, Abyssinia, and 
the countries immediately bordering the Nile, but spreading by degrees 
into Bornou, Nigritia, Houssa, and the other kingdoms that lie to the 
north of the great chain of mountains generally known by the name of 
the Mountains of the Moon, which divide the north of Africa from the 
south. 
At the present moment, therefore, whilst the enterprise of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers is laying the best foundation for the accom- 
plishment of these results, it is particularly interesting to examine what 
is the present state of Egypt as to its agricultural and commercial re- 
sources, as well as the character of its government and people. 
Wonderful accounts have been handed down to us by ancient writers 
respecting this country, which has been represented by almost all of 
them as being, in the earliest ages, not only the cradle of the arts and 
sciences, and the great emporium of commerce, but as almost surpassing 
modern Europe in civilization and refinement; later writers have, how- 
ever, shown that these accounts are, to say the least, greatly exag- 
gerated. ‘That its population and wealth was very great no doubt can 
be entertained ;' but though an extensive commerce was once car- 





! The population of Egypt is stated by Diodorus Siculus at only three millions 
when he wrote, though he says they had been seven millions. Josephus says they 
were nearly eight millions in the reigu of Nero, (including the city of Alexandria, ) 
and this number may easily have existed if we judge from the number, extent, 
and reported population of the cities now eutirely reduced to a mass of ruins. 
Huet, in bis book on the ‘ Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,’ speaks of 
the Egyptians as the masters of the Greeks in naval science; of their having in 
the Red Sea 400 ships of large size ; and he relates, as a fact recorded by Appian, 
that, in the reign of Ptolemy, they had an army of 200,000 foot, 40,000 horse, 300 
elephants, and 2000 armed chariots, with a fleet of 1500 galleys, 2000 light ves- 
sels, and 800 large pleasure ships. Strabo, Herodotus, Tacitus, aud other his- 
torians, may be quoted to prove the extensive commerce of Eeynt, its wise and 
reasonable laws, its unbounded fertility, aud the industry by which these advan- 
tages were preserved and improved. The canals and dykes which they formed 
for extending and conveying the fructifying waters of the Nile over their land, are 
particularly described by ancient as well as later writers; and the remains of 
these, as well as of the magnificent temples, innumerable grottoes and subter- 
ranean mummy-pits, obelisks, sphinxes, and pyramids, all show that this country 
was once rich, populous, and civilized to a great extent. Major Rennel is of 
opinion, ‘‘ that the ancient Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme 
point of the Indian continent, and even sailed up the Ganges as far as Patna ;”’ 
and Robertson, in his ‘ Disquisition concerning India,’ informs us, on the au- 
thority of Strabo and others, that the kings of Egypt, by their attention to mari- 
time affairs and great commercial enterprise, had formed a powerful fleet, which 
gave them the command of the sea and all the valuable trade to India for 250 
years, until it was reduced to a Roman province. The Romans. continued this 
commerce with increased ardour. Pliny describes the length of the journey and 
voyage from Alexandria to India: 12 days to Coptos, about 300 miles up the Nile, 
opposite to Berenice, on the Red Sea ; 12 days across the country to that port ; 30 
days from Berenice to the mouth of the Persian Gulf ; and 40 days to Musiris, the 
first emporium in India, (aport on the coast of Malabar). The voyage out aud home 
was completed in abouta year. The commodities which were brought from India 
were principally—Ist, Spices and Aromatics, of which the piety, but still more 
the vanity, of the Romans, Egyptians, and other nations, caused an almost incre- 
dible consuption. Nero burned a greater quantity of cinnamon and cassia at 


the funeral of Pappea than India supplied in one year.—2d. Precious Stones, and 
especially pearls, which were so esteemed by the Romans, that the dresses of al 
persons of rauk were covered with them. Pliny informs us the ear-rings of Cleo- 
patra were of the value of 161,458/.; and Julius Cesar presented Servilia with 
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ried on at Alexandria, (the population of which was stated by Pliny to 
be 300,000 in his time,) and in other parts in Egypt—though this nation 
had some good laws and institutions, and had made some progress in the 
sciences and fine arts,—it must be admitted that their character has been 
estimated too highly. There is no good evidence that they-ever attained 
a very high degree of learning, refinement, or perfection in either ; 
their morality appears to have been of a very low order; their religion 
was a compound of superstition and idolatry; their government was 
always despotic ; and the human mind never appears to have made much 
more progress with them than it has done with the Chinese or the 
Hindoos.* 

The actual extent of Egypt cannot easily be defined. Some writers 
state it at 14,000, others at 20,000 square miles ; and the portion of the 
surface which is easily susceptible of cultivation, is still more difficult to 
ascertain, owing to the moveable seas of sand which embrace it on both 
sides, particularly to the west. These are continually making encroach- 
ments on the fertile lands, if not prevented by the industrious exertions 
of the inhabitants, who may, by availing themselves of the annual inun- 
dations of the Nile, and by clearing out the ancient canals, or opening 
new cuts, not only preserve the land which is now cultivated, but, no 
doubt, bring extensive portions into tillage which had been covered by 
sand in the lapse of ages. In reading the accounts of Belzoni, Norden, 
Salt, and other travellers in Egypt, we frequently find them pointing out 
plains and elevations covered with light sand, where good soil was found 
underneath, which parts have the appearance of having been formerly 
cultivated, and probably might be reclaimed by an industrious people. 

Mons. Mengin estimates the length of Upper and Lower Egypt at 
about 600 English miles, of which nearly 500 are in Upper Egypt. The 
breadth of this narrow valley it is impossible to state with accuracy; in 
many parts it is so narrow, owing to precipitous hills and rocks which 
come close to the river on both sides, that scarcely fifty yards could be 
cultivated on each bank ; whilst in other parts the lands extend to twenty 
miles or more on each side, (of which, however, a large part do not 
appear to be cultivated ;) and there are many defiles between the hills 
on each side of the river which may be cultivated, and actually maintain 
a feeble vegetation from the influence of the winter rains. The banks of 
the river are also represented as declining on each side from the level of 
the stream towards the mountains, (which is observed frequently to be 
the case with other large rivers flowing through alluvial beds,) whereby 
the facility of irrigation and cultivation is much increased :* extensive 
stripes of this land, that are now desert, contain indications of having 





one pearl for which he paid 48,4571.—3d. Silk and Silk Stuffs, which were as 
much esteemed by the Renate ladies of those times as by the French and English 
of our own day. To purchase these valuable commodities, the outward cargoes 
consisted of woollen and linen cloths, glass, wine, money, brass, tin, lead, &c. &c. 
In later ages, the Genoese and the Venetians revived this traffic through Egypt 
with India, which continued until the Portuguese got possession of it in conse- 
quence of tke discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope. See Dr. Vin- 
cent’s work on the ‘ Navigation of the Ancients. 

2 See on this subject Adam Smith’s ‘ Essay on Astronomy’; Goguet’s ‘ Sur 
l’Origine de Loix’ ; and Mill in his ‘ History of India.’ 

The villages, even in Upper Egypt, are not raised above the level of ordinary 
inundations, and depend for their protection on artificial fences. 
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formerly been cultivated. The plains of the Delta, extending from Cairo 
to the sea, about 100 miles in length, and as many miles along the coast, 
‘appear to be a great bed of sand covered with the rich mud of the Nile, 
and are particularly adapted to the cultivation of all kinds of pulse, 
flax-seed, tobacco, rice, and sugar,’ If we reckon the whole of Egypt 
at 15,000 square miles, and that half of this is capable of easy cultiva- 
tion, (which computation is below that of Mengin, Savary, Malte Brun, 
and others of the French writers,) it would give a total of about five mil- 
lion acres of arable land, a quantity amply sufficient to support twice the 
number of the present population, and produce a vastly greater amount 
of exportable commodities than the country now grows. The quantity of 
land at present under cultivation appears to be only about two millions of 
acres, 

The soil of Upper Egypt is generally a light argillaceous earth, and easy 
to cultivate; the mud of the river is considered a sufficient manure. In 
the ‘Memoire sur |’Egypte,’ we are informed, that this mud consists 
generally of about one-half argillaceous earth, one-fourth carbonate of 
lime, and the remainder of water, oxide of iron, and carbonate of mag- 
nesia.* Though Upper Egypt contains a larger superfices of land than 
Lower Egypt, (the French writers generally reckon the former at 11,000, 
and the latter at 8,000 square miles,) it is probable the cultivated land 
and the population of Lower exceeds that of Upper Egypt. By Mengin’s 
History of the provinces, and the population of each, (Vol. II. p. 315,) 
it appears that there are above a million of inhabitants in the Delta. 

The reports of travellers differ very much as to the climate of Egypt. 
Dr. Clarke, Volney, and others, represent the climate, country, and in- 
habitants, as detestable; whilst Savary, and other lively writers, describe 
the climate as Very fine, and the valley of the Nile as a paradise. The 
truth appears to be, that, in our winter months, the whole of this country is 
a rich garden, the thermometer ranging, in general, from fifty-five to sixty 
degrees ; the nights are then cool, while heavy dews refresh the ground 
and the springing vegetation. From April to October or November, the 
weather is hot, and the ground parched, the thermometer ranging from 
eighty-four to ninety-three degrees. There is but little rain during the 
whole year, especially in the parts most remote from the sea. In June, 
the winds begin to blow regularly from the north and north-east, and con- 
tinue for about three months, carrying with them the vapours raised from 
the Mediterranean, but without forming regular clouds, over the valley 
and low ranges of the Egyptian hills, to the lofty and extensive ranges of 
mountains in Abyssinia and Darfour, where, becoming refrigerated and 
condensed, they are deposited in rains, and flow back to the Mediterranean 
in the periodical inundations of the Nile. The overflowing begins gene- 
rally at the end of June, sometimes not till the end of July, and continues 


for above two months. * 





4 Brown, in his ‘ Travels in Africa,’ 4to. page 546, gives the following as the 
component parts of the mud of the Nile, according to the analysis of Regnault : 
In 100 parts there are 11 water, 9 carboue, 6 oxide of iron, 4 silex, 18 carbonate 
of lime, and 48 alumine. ; 

5 The Nile rises from fifteen to twenty-three feet, and the volume of water 
which it carries to the sea is computed, by some writers, to be twenty times 


greater in the height of the inundation than when it is in its ordinary state, A 
French mathematician has computed, that 14,000 Freuch metres are discharged 
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As the fertility of Egypt depends so much upon the overflowing of the 
Nile, and the artificial conveyance of its waters by canals, we may here 
remark, that the extent of these is very great even now, though some of 
the largest have been suffered to go to decay, or fall into disuse. The 
large ones, of which there are probably ninety or a hundred. (and of which 
above one-half are in the Delta,) are under the care of government, and 
the small ones, which are very numerous, (they have been rated by some 
at 6000,) are cut and kept up by the peasants themselves. In the lands 
that lie above the bed of the river, they raise the water by buckets and 
wheels, (turned by cattle and men,) with very great labour, surrounding 
the fields with small dykes to confine the channels of the water, and thus 
carry it over extensive portions of the land. ‘The Pasha has cleared and 
extended some of the larger canals, to the great benefit of the country, 
and with a degree of expedition which is almost incredible. Mengin 
states, that the canal of Mahmoudiah, running from Alexandria to one 
of the branches of the Nile, about fifty miles in length and nine feet wide, 
was finished in six weeks: the number of men employed on this work is 
stated to have been 250,000, during a part of this period of time, and 
many of them perished from fatigue. ‘This work was completed in order 
to save the expense and risk of communication by a coasting voyage 
from Alexandria to the mouth of the Nile, which falls into the sea at 
Rosetta.° 








in every second of time (equal to 490,000 cubic feet English). This immense 
discharge is carried off by ouly two mouths, though there were formerly seven, so 

uch has the Delta been changed in the progress of time. The ordinary dis- 
charge of the Ganges is about 80,000, and, when swollen, 400,000 cubic feet each 
second. As soon as the overflowing of the Nile subsides, the sowing of the fields 
commences ; and if the overflow has been abundant, the harvest is considered as 
secure. Sometimes it is deficient, and then the greatest apprehensions of scarcity 
are entertained. 

§ The Pasha is said to Contemplate cutting or re-opening an ancient canal, to 
facilitate the communication between the Arsinoe and the province of ' Faioum 
and Cairo. This district, in which the lake Meeris is situated, is représented by 
the ancients as surpassing the rest of Egypt in beauty and fertility, though, by the 
neglect of the canals, and the gradual encroachment of the sands of the desert, 
the arable land is reduced to about one-third of its ancient extent. The soil, 
however, is still fertile. Groves of fruit-trees and rose-bushes line the banks of 
the river; and it is from this province that the immense consumption of rose- 
water by the Egyptians is supplied. Vide Leyden’s Description. 

. Norden, who travelled into Egypt and Nubia about eighty years since, informs 
us, that although in the Delta the contrivance for raising and distributing the 
water to the different canals, are only a number of simple wheels, they have many 
sorts of hydraulic machines in Upper Egypt when the operation is more difficult. 
He particularly mentions the chaplet wheels, with a chain of pitchers worked by 
oxen, and that leathern vessels are frequently used to raise the water. These 
latter are referred to by Belzoni and other travellers, and mast be very laborious 
in their application. Sometimes they appear to be raised and emptied into the 
channels in the grounds to be watered, by means of a perpendicular wheel turned 
by an ox or ass, and frequeutly by two men, who, by meaus of two ropes (made 
from the bark of the date or palm-trees) fixed on each side of the bucket, and 
running eight to ten feet in length on cach side, lift the water out of the river, 
and throw it over the bank into the canals in the upper land with considerable 
dexterity. Norden speaks, as other later travellers Ui, of the great neglect and 
— of the dykes and canals. But though the modern inhabitants do not keep 
up the industrious contrivances of their ancestors for distributing the waters, 
they celebrate the annual jubilee of the overflow by every kind of excess in their 
rejoicing. They watch the rising of the water with the greatest anxiety, and 
from its height form their judgment of the fruitfulness of the succeeding season, 
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The population of Egypt is stated by Mengin at 2,514,400, which he 
ascertained from the returns made under the house-tax. Of this popula- 
tion, from 170,000 to 200,000 are Copts, the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks ; the rest are chiefly Fellahs, a mixture of Arabs, 
Persians, Syrians, and Egyptians. They cultivate the fields, but live 
mostly in villages, where they keep bazaars, and pursue various handi- 
craft trades. The number of villages is 3475; of these, nearly one-half 
are in Lower Egypt, where the population is very dense. Cairo he esti- 
mates as containing 200,000 inhabitants; Alexandria, from 12,000 to 
13,000, though it once was rated at 300,000. He reckons four inhabi- 
tants to each house in the provinces, and eight in Cairo and other towns. 
Langles states the population of this city to have been, in 1810—263,700. 

In a country so finely situdted for agriculture and commerce, the popu- 
lation ought to be comfortable and happy, and would increase con- 
siderably if well governed, encouraged in their industry, and instructed 
in the arts of social life. But we are informed by Mengin, Sonnini, and 
many other writers, that, although the Fellahs (who compose the 
bulk of the population) are sober, quiet, and decent in their manners, they 
have a wretched appearance ;7 and though they live mostly in villages, 
have little industry, and few of the comforts of more civilized society. 
Their clothing is scanty ; their houses are damp, ill constructed, and so 
dirty, that they are often afflicted with the plague and other diseases, 
brought on by the stagnant waters and vapours of the flat lands, as well 
as by the malignant influence of periodical winds from the south, called 
khamsyn.® Mengin considers the Copts, and other labouring classe8 of 
Egypt, as so feeble and inefficient, that he recommends the importation 
of a supply of persons from Nubia and Syria; by which, he says, the 
cultivation of the soil would be raised from its present languishing state. 
He advises also the importation of Dagroes from the countries of Sennaar, 
Darfour, &c., to recruit and improve ‘the population of Egypt, in which, 
he says, the females greatly preponderate. 

Belzoni, who employed considerable numbers of the peasants im re« 
moving masses of sand, and raising heavy blocks of stone and massy 
fragments in different parts of Egypt, gives us a discouraging account, on 
the whole, of their character; yet he found them soon willing to work 
when they understood the value of money, and were assured of being 
rewarded. He paid them twopence, threepence, or fourpence per day in 
general; and there is, indeed, great reason to think they are a people 
very capable of improvement, if well governed and better instructed. 
They are obliged to labour regularly in order to raise the dates, maize, 





7 The following is Sonnini’s description of the Copt, ornative of Egypt: ‘ His 
person is short and heavy; his head is big, but empty ; bis face is broad and 
flat; his complexion sallow and dark; and his countenance is mean. His dis- 
position is gloomy and melancholy; sedentary, and without vivacity, he has 
neither curiosity nor desire for knowledge ; lazy and slovenly, ignorant, unfeeling, 
and superstitious, he no longer retains either any remembrance or any trace of 
the greatness of his ancestors.” —T'vavels in Greece, &c. 

8 The Egyptians in the country are generally clothed with a cotton shirt, and 
a loose kind of robe that hangs from the shoulders, made of coarse woollen. Their 
houses are built of unburnt bricks hardened in. the sun, and are damp in the 
rainy season and after the period of the inundation, at which time the inhabi- 

' tants are obliged to fence them round with dykes and reeds, to keep out the water 
as well as they can, 
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dourra, and lentils, which constitute their principal food at present, as it 
probably did that of their ancestors in earlier ages; but the fruits of 
their labour are not secured to them, and little encouragement is given 
to ingenuity or industry in any department of production. The Pasha, 
not satisfied with the ancient land-tax, (called the miri,) has taken a 
large portion of the lands into his own possession, giving only a small pen- 
sion, for their lives, to the Mamelouks, their Beys, and other proprietors, 
from whom he took them, and who had long held them as fiefs of the 
Grand Signior. Nor can any landowner offer any land for sale, until 
the agents of the Government have taken what it wants, at its own 
prices. Under such a tyrannical system, without any security for pro- 
perty, the peasants, and even proprietors, must be comparatively poor 
and miserable. The produce of the land is heavily taxed,'’ and cultiva- 
tion is carried on in but a slovenly manner. ‘The crops are poor, com- 
pared with these of Europe, at least those of wheat, which only returns, 
on the average, five or six bushels for one sown; yet such is the fertility 
and extent of good soil, and the sobriety of the cultivators, that this 
country produces a large quantity of grain, pulse, dates, flax, sugar, 
cotton, hides, bees’-wax, and other articles, of which, after supplying 
the home-consumption, a considerable portion is disposed of to the na- 
tions of Africa, beyond the limits of Egypt, and even into Arabia; and 
a great quantity is exported to Turkey, the Ionian Isles, Syria, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, as will be particularized hereafter." 





9 That these grains and pulse are not, however, the only food of the common 
people, is evident from the report of Belzoni, who frequently mentions his having 
partaken with them of mutton and other meat, prepared with boiled maize, 
rice, &c. The large number of sheep, cattle, and buffalpes reared in Egypt, will 
appear, from the number of hides and skins brought to Cairo (in the table of the 
exports), Many travellers have described the Egyptian ovens for hatching eggs, 
from which they produce an immense quantity of fowls, of which the consumption 
is very great, especially at their feasts. The quantity of fish also produced, by 
depositing the spawn in the sluices and canals, is represented to be considerable; 
aud the care bestowed on these artificial methods of increasing the supply of fish 
and fowl, is very remarkable. 

10 Mengin (page 343, Vol. II.) gives us the amountof land-tax paid by each of 
the fourteen provinces. The contribution varies, according to the quality of the 
soil, from eighteen to thirty-eight piastres per feddAh. The number of feddAhs 
of land is 1,942,000, (equal tu about 2,000,000 acres,) and the contributions 
sixty-six millions of piastres, equal to twenty millions of francs, or about 850,000/, 
sterling. 

i The dourra, or maize, (Aolcus durra of Linneus,) which is the common food 
of the Fellahs, or peasants, and is consequently produced in all parts of Egypt, is 
frequently sown aud produces a crop (without any preparation of the soil) by 
merely scattering the seed on the moist surface, as soon as the waters have sub- 
sided after the inundation, the seed sinking sufficiently into the soft mud to be 
covered. For the wheat, the soil is worked (as soon as it is sufficiently dry) 
merely to cover well the seed 5 and, in Lower Egypt, the soil is worked before 
sowing, as well as afterwards, to make it more productive. The seeds of the corn 
are seldom cleaned, so that the crops are much injured by weeds and a mixture of 
other seeds. The best soils produce eight for one ; the inferior, three or four, 
aud sometimes as small a return astwo only, The account given by Mengin of 
of the cultivation of dourra, beans, lentils, and other eatables, is minute and 
interesting, but would be too long for insertion. The alkaline earths* with which 


* There are in 100 parts of natron 32 drysubcarbonate of soda, 20 sulphurate of 
soda, 15 muriate of soda; remainder, water. Somecurious particulars respecting 
the Natron Lakes may be found in Dr. Leyden’s very interesting £ Descriptions of 
Egypt,’ Murray’s enlarged edition, Vol. IL. page 129, 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 7. fs 
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That the Fellahs, or cultivators, are not so indolent as has been fre- 
quently represented, may be inferred from what M. Mengin says (Vol. IT. 
p- 371): “ Les terres fecondées par le limon des eaux du Nil produisent 
une végetation continuelle. Aussi les fellahs ne les laissent jamais re- 
poser; ils se bornent A alterner les cultures. Les épis de blé sont 
remplacés par des épis d’orge, par des féves, du doura, ou des lentilles : 
on sement l’orye dans les endroits les moins humides ; les terres séches 
ne nuisent pas & la croissance des plantes. Les fellahs font succeder le 
ble au trefle, parceque la terre des prairies artificielles acquiert de la 
force par le sejour de trois mois qu’y font les hestraire; on alterne le 
carthame avec le tabac, quelquefois avec les lupins, le hellien, et les pois 
chiques : ces legumes croissent indistinctement partout od on les seme. 
La culture des cannes-a-sucre est suivi de celle du doura ou du mais, 
celle-ci par le lin, et le lin par l’indigo, dont le plante couvre la terre 
pendant trois ans.” 

The crops of Egypt are not only easily produced and gathered, but 
they appear to be seldom or little injured by the storms, floods, or 
droughts, which so frequently damage them in other warm climates ; 
and although the locust and other insects sometimes occasion injury, it is’ 
but of small amount on the whole of the country. 

The total produce of grain and pulse, in 1821, is given by M. Mengin 
at 4,320,000 ardebs, (equal to nearly as many quarters,) viz.: Of 
wheat, 1,200,000, of which about one-third is exported to Europe, the Ar- 
chipelago, and Turkey; the rest used in the towns, and sold to the Ara- 
bians, &c. Beans, 1,200,000, of which about one-third is exported to 
Turkey and the Ionian Isles, and the remainder chiefly consumed by the 
camels, asses, and cattle. In winter, it also forms part of the food of the 
poorest classes. Barley, 600,000, all consumed in the country, chiefly by 
horses and cattle. Maize, 150,000, one-third sometimes exported, but 
chiefly used in the country. Dourra, 800,000, all consumed in the 
country. Chiquepease, 80,000, nearly one-half exported to the Ionian 
Isles, Syria, &c. Lupins, 40,000, about one-third exported to ditto. 
Helbeh, 130,000, all consumed in the country. 

The industry of the people in other employments than agriculture, has 
been checked by the heavy taxes and exactions of the Government, who 
appear anxious, at all events, to make a large surplus produce for export. 
Thus the weaving of cotton and linen cloths, silks, and gold thread, 
dressing skins, making indigo, rose-water, &c., have been abandoned in 
many parts by the tradesmen, who, rather than submit to the enormous 
tax levied on the labour, have turned cultivators of the soil. The Govern- 
ment pays a fixed price for the manufactures that are produced, as well 
as the corn and cotton, and, consequently, the artificers are careless as to 
the quality of them. The government-agent weighs out to the workmen 





the country abounds, are frequently strewed upon the surface, after sowing, to 
force the growth ; and the patience and ingenuity with which the water is drawn 
from the river, canals, and wells, is remarkable. The date-trees, from which so 
large a quantity of fruit is gathered, and transported up and down the river for 
the use of the inhabitants, appear also to require considerable care and attention 
in the cultivation. Their importance is very great, not only as furnishing a 
general supply of food, but as supplying many of their common household uten- 
sils. From the leaves are made baskets, brushes; bags, &e.; from the fibres; 
thread, ropes, &c.; from the branches, fences, cages for fowls, &c.; from the 
sap, a spirituous liquor ; and from the trunks, their principal stock of fuel, 
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the raw materials, pays a fixed low price for the labour, and gets all the 
profit on the sale; and the monopoly of the sale of cloths thus enforced, 
is most vexatious, complicated, and expensive. 

But the Pasha is not content with being the only manufacturer in his 
own country ; he endeavours to rival the Europeans in producing articles 
for which his climate and other circumstances are unfavourable. He 
has established sugar-refineries, and spinning-mills for silk and cotton, 
under the direction of French and English engineers: French, Italian, 
and Swiss workmen conduct the most important parts of the work. In 
two mills at Cairo and Boulak, 800 natives are thus employed; and 
though the experiment is a costly and unprofitable one, the Pasha is de- 
termined to have more, as M. Mengin states. But it is impossible they 
cah succeed ; the heat and dust would ruin the machinery, if other cir- 
cumstances were favourable. 

The length of this article compels us to reserve its conclusion for the 
succeeding Number. 





THE VILLAGE WELL. 


Can I forget the jests and smiles 

Oft witness’d by thy waters bright ; 
Or ever tell 

The village maiden’s keen delight, 

Beside thee listening to love’s wiles, 
Thou beauteous well ! 


Oft have I at the peep of dawn 

Gazed on thy time-worn, rocky bed, 
While ceaseless fell, 

From small cold crannies overhead, 

Thy sources, from earth’s bosom drawn, 
Thou lovely well ! 


And as the pearly crystal dropt 
Upon thy bubbling breast below, 
I scarce could quell 
The thought that, tripping light and slow, 
With pausing foot that often stopt, 
My love, sweet well, 


Came doubting down the sunny walk 

That led her steps to thee and me! 
And who can tell 

My joy to see her neath the tree, 

Steal from the other maidens’ talk, 
To us, loved well ! 


Oh, be thy waters ever clear, 
And haunted still by village maids ; 
A long farewell 
I bid the rocks and warbling shades 
Enjoyed near thee for many a year, 
Romantic well ! Bron. 
T 2 
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GRETNA GREEN. 


Most of our readers—far and near—must, we imagine, have some 
curiosity to gratify respecting this celebrated scene of the romance of real 
life. Various are the lights in which we may conceive it to be regarded 
by the several classes of the community, according to their relative posi- 
tion in the social or domestic circle. To the eyes of parental prudence, 
or jealous guardians of rich heiresses, Gretna must appear a place full of 
man-traps, from whose tenacious gripe no female can escape who unwarily 
allows herself to be decoyed thither. But, to the keen-eyed fortune-hunter, 
it is the smiling goal of hope, which, if he can reach with a rich 
inamorata, he will think himself more happy than those who of old col- 
lected Olympic dust with glowing wheels ; to him it is the very garden of 
Hesperia, whose trees are teeming with golden fruit, if he can only elude 
the vigilance of the dragons that guard it. The parsons again—* the 
fat oily men of God,” who in England enjoy a monopoly of the trade of 
marriage-making, see, in Gretna, a refuge for contraband dealers, or a 
horde of pirates who capture all vessels that come within their reach, 
embarked on the voyage of matrimony. But in the dreams of youthful 
lovers, thwarted by the cold prudence of age, Gretna is painted as an 
Areadia of bliss—where stands a spacious temp'e erected to Hymen, with 
doors ever open to receive the devoted worshippers who resort thither 
from the south—where the altar is ever smoking with the pure incense 
of affection, and there is no cruel guardian, or frowning parent, to forbid 
the nuptial rite that is to link fond hearts together by a sacred and 
indissoluble tie. 

A place holding, apparently, so wonderful a pre-eminence among all 
other spots in this favoured isle, might be supposed to enjoy such peculiar 
privileges from having been the shrine of some ancient oracle, or at least 
as possessing the miracle-working relics of St. George, St. Patrick, or 
St. Andrew; in deference to which, and ‘‘ the wisdom of our ances- 
tors,” we, the most thinking people of Europe, piously revere, even in 
these graceless days, the ancient and venerable practice of celebrating 
marriages at Gretna Green. But to no such cause does this famous 
matrimonial mart owe its celebrity. No fumes of inspiration ever rose 
here, except it were the fumes of liquor; nor, as far as we can learn, did 
any saint ever bless it with his bones, although relics enough of maraud- 
ing borderers must have, no doubt, been left in a place lying on the very 
frontier between two (long) hostile kingdoms. Gretna Green, then, is 
a small parish situated immediately on the north side of the small river 
Sark, which forms the boundary between Scotland and England. It is 
also close upon the main road leading to the North, through Preston, 
Penrith, and Carlisle; hence, as the frontier takes an east and northerly 
direction from this to the other side of the island, Gretna is the nearest 
and most easily accessible point in Scotland to those from the sister king- 
dom ; and to this Gretna owes its present greatness! For the Scotch 
law, with more liberality than wisdom, being satisfied with the consent 
of parties declared before witnesses ; whereas, in England, the entrance 
into the state of matrimony is hedged round with sundry legal obstacles, 
such as the necessity of obtaining the consent of parents, or other near 
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connexions, procuring a license, or the publication of banns; the par- 
ties, if thwarted by friends, or impatient of the law’s delay, (and the 
impatience of lovers is proverbial,) may say to themselves,—‘‘ We'll get 
rid of these difficulties at once by stepping across the Border; let us off to 
Gretna—the nearest land in sight, and leave all our fears and troubles 
behind us”! The temptation is too strong to be resisted: a post-chaise 
is secretly prepared, and the lovers decamp together, probably under 
cloud of night. When the discovery of their flight is made, friends may 
pursue; and, after a long chase of perhaps some hundred miles, overtake 
the fugitives a few hours after their arrival at Gretna. But then it is all 
in vain—the rescue is too late; for, to use the common newspaper phrase, 
the happy pair have already been “ indissolubly united,’—married past 
redemption ! 

_ How is this sudden transformation effected ? For it is not to be sup- 
posed that the mere crossing of a certain stream, and the simple decla- 
ration of their intentions before witnesses, although it satisfies the law, 
would satisfy the lady’s mind, that from being a simple spinster she had 
now become entitled to the honourable rank and privileges of a wife.— 
With all her southern prejudices fresh upon her fancy : accustomed to the 
formal solemnity of the church-nuptial ceremony; the absence of all this 
** pomp and circumstance ” would leave a fearful chasm in her imagina- 
tion. For, like Naaman the Syrian, what can she see in that stream 
more than in any other stream, that it should possess such healing 
virtues? Without some outward visible sign to satisfy her maiden 
scruples that she is really and truly married, she might, like the tinker 
in the play who found himself transformed into a lord, doubt whether or 
not it was actually so. It is worth while explaining how they manage 
these things at Gretna. 

The whole world have heard of the “ blacksmith” ; but how he got this 
title it is hard to say, unless, figuratively, from his office of forging matri- 
monial chains, or, possibly, as in the case of other great dynasties, the first 
of the race may have transmitted his name to his successors. Be this as 
it may, the persons in question have not actually belonged to that pro- 
fession for at least three generations; or, in other words, time immemo- 
rial, Nor does it appear that they are confined to any particular calling: 
a cobler, a tailor, or even a tinker, or any other “ operative,” being there 
considered perfectly competent to tack persons together in the hands of 
wedlock. History does not trace the origin of this order of priesthood ; 
nor does it clearly appear whether it be Jewish or Christian. That it is 
not the former may be argued, since it is not strictly hereditary; but still 
the levitical office has a tendency, it is said, to remain in the same family 
or tribe, notwithstanding, as in the British monarchy, there have been 
frequent violations of the order of succession, How this is determined 
it is difficult to explain, as the mode of their election and ordination is 
involved in a certain degree of mystery. According to some authorities, 
on the occurrence of a vacancy, a candidate starts for the office, conceiv- 
ing himself to have received a divine “ call,” that is, believing himself to 
have the best title, or to be the best qualified of any in the village. He 
forthwith commences marrying every body who will let him. But this 
volunteering of his services would avail little, unless others were to acqui- 
esce in his elevation to the sacerdotal dignity. The persons whose vote 
and interest he requires in this affair are the inhabitants of the village ; 
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and, above all, the neighbouring innkeepers, since on these he must rely for 
directing customers to his marriage shop, as without the aid of such 
finger-posts, the wise men and women from the south could not find out 
where it was. Not Gretna, but a small village in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, unknown to fame, called Springfield, is the place where custom 
has decreed that these prophets shall appear; and here all the marriages 
are made. In finding out the person on whom the prophetic mantle has 
descended, the said publicans are guided by no other spirtt than the 
quantity which the man is conceived capable of swallowing, or inducing 
others to swallow, for what is called the ‘ good of the house.” But as 
several persons may at the same time have great and nearly equal powers 
in that way, or one may have exerted them more to the advantage of 
one house than another, it must sometimes happen that a difference 
of opinion will exist as to the merits of different candidates. Hence a 
rival—an anti-pope starts up, as at present: one supported by the 
“ King’s Arms,” another by the “ Bush.” Of the two priests now ex- 
isting, one called Lang, (alias dubbed ‘‘ the Bishop,”) is understood to 
enjoy the principal patronage of ‘‘ Gretna Hall,” the head inn; the other, 
Elliot, who has started in opposition to him, is supported by the influence 
of other taverns. As a specimen of their character and conduct, we give 
the following anecdote : 

A traveller, lately passing that way, stopped at Gretna Hall about six 
o’clock in the morning. Soon after, Parson Elliot came into the public- 
room, having been sent for by a gentleman who had a desire to see the 
famous “ blacksmith,” and was willing to gratify his curiosity at the 
expense of a pint of wine. Such a call the Parson could not, of course, 
but accept “ for the good of the house.” The only symptom of his 
sacred calling was a shabby black coat, in which he had clothed his out- 
ward man, His undoubted title to the clerical office he proved, on the 
principles before laid down, by readily swallowing large draughts of 
wine, although he had already got more than enough, being very tipsy— 
before seven o'clock in the morning, When unable to do more, he called 
in the waiter to assist him in finishing what had been called for. Not- 
withstanding that he was thus done up, still true to his trade, he did not 
fail to ask another traveller present also to treat him with a pint of wine. 
This the stranger consented to do, possibly conceiving this to be accord- 
ing to the customs of the country—the indefeasible right or dues of the 
Gretna church, equivalent to the tithes on the other side of the Border. 
For this purpose, the Parson was to return after breakfast, but he was 
found to be too far gone to keep his appointment. According to his 
account, he had made about 120 marriages in the first eight months of 
the present year, or at the rate of fifteen per mensem. [If his colleague, 
or superior, or rather rival, styled ‘‘ the Bishop,” celebrate only the same 
number, it altogether nearly averages one a day, or three hundred and 
sixty-five in the year. This is a much larger number. than would have 
been supposed; but it is to be considered, that although the Gretna 
matches we hear of are comparatively few, and mostly of the higher 
classes of society, there are many of an humbler rank, especially among 
those living near the Scottish Border, who avail themselves of the same 
privilege of coupling themselves together ‘‘ without benefit of clergy.” — 
Of such obscure as well as clandestine matches, the public of course 
take no note. 
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Having now given some account of the place where, and the persons 
by whom, these marriages are celebrated, it only remains to say some- 
thing of the manner in which it is done. The form gone through is 
described as very brief and simple: the Parson (Bishop or Blacksmith, 
or whatever title may best become him) asks the parties whence they 
come, and what parish they belong to, for the purpose, we believe, of being 
entered in his register. Then the ceremony proceeds in a rude style, 
aping somewhat the forms of the English church; this being best caleu- 
lated to have an imposing effect on the minds of persons from the south. 
They are asked if they be willing to receive each other for better, for 
worse, &c. This being ascertained, and a wedding-ring passed between 
them, they are declared to be married persons. Being pronounced man 
and wife de jure by so high an authority, most of them immediately 
become so de facto, unless the relatives of one of the parties arrive just 
in the nick of time, and snatch away the cup of hope as it is about to 
reach their lips. The fees paid to the Parson are said to be sometimes 
very handsome, so much as a hundred pounds being occasionally paid him 
for his five minutes’ work,—high wages for a common labourer to receive 
by merely putting on a black coat! On such occasions house-rents are 
equally extravagant—a couple of guineas being unblushingly asked for 
the use of a private room for the space of five minutes after the ceremony. 
But perhaps we have gone quite enough into the details of a system 
which, on near inspection, appears as disgusting as it is irrational. 

Perhaps nothing could show more strikingly the small quantity of 
common sense contained in the “ Collective Wisdom” of the nation, than 
the history of the marriage-laws. Smollett says, that, in the year 1753, 
“the practice of solemnizing clandestine marriages, so prejudicial to the 
peace of families, and so often productive of misery to the parties them- 
selves thus united, was an evil that prevailed to such a degree as claimed 
the attention of the legislature. The sons and daughters of great and 
opulent families, before they had acquired knowledge and experience, or 
attained to the years of discretion, were every day seduced in their affec- 
tions, and inveigled into matches big with infamy and ruin; and these 
were greatly facilitated by the opportunities that occurred of being united 
instantaneously, by the ceremony of marriage, in the first transport of 
passion, before the destined victim had time to cool or deliberate on the 
subject. For this pernicious purpose, there was a band of profligate mis- 
creants, the refuse of the clergy, dead to every sentiment of virtue, aban- 
doned to all sense of decency and decorum, for the most part prisoners 
for debt or delinquency, and indeed the very outcasts of human society, 
who hovered about the verge of the Fleet Prison to intercept customers ; 
plying, like porters, for employment, and performed the ceremony of mar- 
riage without license or question, in cellars, garrets, or alehouses, to the 
scandal of religion, and: the disgrace of that order which they professed. 
The ease with which’ this ecclesiastical sanction was obtained, and the 
vicious disposition of those wretches, open to the praetices of fraud and 
corruption, were preductive of polygamy, indigence, conjugal infidelity, 

rostitution, and every curse that could embitter the married state.” 
or these grievous mischiefs, painted surely in very strong colours, the 
House of Lords undertook to provide a remedy, by a bill framed by the 
united wisdom of the twelve Judges and the Lord. High Chancellor of 
England. By this it was enacted, that, in order to anticipate the bad 
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effects of clandestine marriages, the banns should be regularly published, 
three successive Sundays, in the parish church where the parties dwell ; 
that no license should be granted to marry in any place where one of the 
parties has not dwelt at least a month, except a special license by the 
Archbishop ; that if any marriage should be solemnized in any other 
place than a church or a chapel, without a special license ; or in a public 
chapel, without having published the banns or obtained a license of some 
person properly qualified, the marriage should be void, and the person 
who solemnized , ttransported for seven years. These and other provi- 
sions, respecting the consent of parents or guardians for parties under 
age, were settled and agreed upon, after much violent discussion and 
many amendments. ‘‘ At Jength,” says the historian, “the bill was 
floated through both Houses, on the tide of a great majority, and steered 
into the safe harbour of royal approbation. After all,” he adds, (not- 
withstanding the evil might easily have been remedied on much easier 
terms than were imposed on the subject by this bill,) “ it hath been found 
ineffectual, as it may easily be eluded by a short voyage to the continent, 
or a moderate journey to North Britain, where the indissoluble knot may 
be tied without scruple or interruption.” So the final result of the mature 
deliberations of the “Collective Wisdom,” aided by the advice of the 
twelve Judges and the Lord Chancellor of England, was a law which 
might be evaded by any school-boy who had just sense enough to convey 
himself across the Scottish Border! Such was “ the wisdom of our an- 
cestors ;” and seventy years have since elapsed, without any appearance 
of greater rationality in their posterity. 

Of those wha admire English law as the perfection of human reason, 
we would ask—If it be for the public interest to prevent clandestine mar- 
riages on the one side of the Tweed, is it not equally so on the other? 
You take infinite pains to guard against the rashness and folly of youth, 
so apt to be led away by their headlong passions; but if they choose to 
pass over a small stream, you leave them to do as they please. On this 
side of the Tweed, you will not allow dissenters to escape the church 
ceremony, although it be contrary to their conscience to submit to it; but 
if they choose to step over to the other side, the same persons may marry 
without any ceremony at all. Here the marriage must be solemnized by 
a regular clergyman of the church; there it may be done by a tinker, 
This system is so remote from reason, that it resembles more the laws 
attributed to witchcraft, The relations of the parties, if they should 
pursue them with a view to preventing the marriage, are verily placed 
somewhat in the situation of those professing that mysterious art, as de- 
scribed in the following lines of a well-known Scottish legend :— 


Now do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystane o' the brig; 
There thou at them thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they darena cross. 


In this ludicrous state of things, so long tolerated, or rather maintained 
by the clerico-aristocratical body, whose influence reigns paramount in 
this country, “ the prostration of the understanding and the will” before 
the idol of established custom, is very remarkable ; since it is least of 
all the interest of the nobility, or privileged orders, in a word, the law- 
makers and chief possessors of the wealth as well as honours of the state, 
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to expose their children to the risk of being seduced into those improvi- 
dent alliances which are the natural fruit of the present facilities afforded 
to clandestine marriages. As to the question of how far restrictions are 
proper and useful, we think it will be granted, in the first place, that 
a contract which is to last for life, ought not to be formed without much 
previous deliberation, and the advice of friends or relatives, for the sake 
of the happiness of the parties themselves; and that it is therefore a.duty 
to save inexperienced youth from the consequences of taking suddenly a 
rash step which cannot be recalled, when carried along blindly by the 
fury of passion. ‘To guard against this, it is expedient to have a public 
declaration of the intended match, a considerable time previous, to afford 
friends and relatives an opportunity of interposing their advice. The 
Gretna Green and Scotch system does away with all this; leaving youth 
to take care of themselves where they are most of all liable to err. 
Secondly, for the purpose of insuring matrimonial harmony, as the affec- 
tions are sometimes fickle, it is advisable that a proposal of marriage be 
formally announced at least several weeks before it be carried into effect ; 
that love may be compelled to perform a quarantine to purge it of the 
plague of incoustancy, For want of this salutary ordeal, it is probable 
that no marriages are productive of so mach domestic misery as those of 
Gretna Green. ‘Thirdly, in the eye of reason, marriage is no doubt 
merely a civil contract, and in so far the Scotch system is rational, But 
in order to prevent confusion in families, and disputes about legitimacy 
and succession of property, it is highly expedient that a marriage should 
be solemnized in the most public manner possible, in a church, or other 
public place of resort, and, if on a Sabbath or other public day, the better, 
that the act may be so notorious, and the witnesses so numerous, as to 
preclude any chance of doubt, and leave no room for litigation. With 
the same view, the event ought to be carefully recorded in a register, 
well attested by witnesses, and placed in the most confidential hands. 
In Scotland, however, the parties have merely to go into a shop, or 
warehouse, or wherever they may happen to find a magistrate, intimate 
to him their intentions, and they are instantly married in so sudden and 
summary a way, that persons standing close by at the time do not know 
what has happened! ‘This is absurd and irrational enough; but still 
here is some security for the person before whom it is done being a man 
of some respectability. When we come to Gretna, however, we find that 
this solemn contract, as it ought to be, (since every performance of it in- 
volves the future happiness and repute of several families,) is left in the 
hands of any worthless vagabond—in all probability the most drunken, 
dissolute, and abandoned character in the place! Wat can be more 
disgraceful to ‘‘ the Collective Wisdom ” of the natios—more unworthy 
of the most thinking people of Europe? If this part of the laws is to 
continue unaltered, (and be considered also as the “ perfection of human 
reason ”’!) it would at least be advisable to appoint a magistrate, or other 
public officer of respectability, at Gretna, to see these rash runaway 
marriages properly solemnized, and keep an exact register of them, which 
might afterwards be received as evidence in a court of justice. For as 
these things are now conducted, such of the Gretna marriages as may 
not have been solemnized again, could only be established by the few 
friends (if any) or servants of the parties who accompanied them in their 
flight ; and, when these witnesses happen to die, there is no other living 
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evidence. For the “ blacksmith,” or tinker, or whatever he is, even if 
not usually in a state of brutal intoxication, cannot be supposed to recol- 
lect any thing about the hundreds who resort to him every year, so as to 
be able to identify them again. Consequently, the services of such a 
self-constitated functionary, are as worthless as they are disgrace- 
ful to the nation. It is said, that the clergyman of Gretna parish, being 
scandalised at the existence of such disreputable proceedings in his 
vicinity, and among his own parishioners, the Scotch church was very 
desirous of putting a stop to them, but found that its authority was quite 
incompetent. This foul blot on our system of marriage laws must there- 
fore continue, unless the legislature, in its wisdom, be pleased to remove 
it. Among the most obvious modes of doing this, would be to extend to 
marriage the principle of the Scotch law, which requires a person to be 
domiciled for forty days in a place before he becomes entitled to all the 
legal privileges of his locality. But of those whose peculiar duty it is to 
provide a remedy—who have the power and the neans,—the aristocracy 
is too much the slave of cusiom to venture on innovation. The church 
is only intent on making Unitarians, and other dissenters, swallow its 
doctrines along with the ceremony. Provided it gain this triumph over 
the consciences of sincere Christians, and prevent them from being mar- 
ried by their own clergy, the church does not concern itself, although 
they, as well as its own flock, get themselves married by the most 
“« profligate miscreants,” (as Smollet says,) “ abandoned te every sense 
of decency and decorum.” 





FREEDOM. 


Tue foaming billows madly roar, 
The fierce terrific tempests rave ; 
Yet mark those rocks along the shore 

Defy the whirlwind and the wave ! 


Behold yon Eagle soaring high, 
With dauntless spirit brave the storm, 
And through the dark and troubled sky 
Exulting raise its regal form ! 


And thus Oppression’s furious gales 
May howl with unregarded might ; 
Tor vainly every blast assails 
Proud Freedom on her rocky height. 


With eagle’s strength she il nobly rise, 
Triumphant on the wings of time, 
And float above life’s clouded skies 
In fearless majesty sublime. 


Camberwell. J.J. 






















































UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. V. 


Early History of Malta—Manners and Customs—Fanatical act of 


Canabalism— Non-Contagiousness of Plaque. 
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Tue most ancient author who mentions Malta is Homer, in his Odys- 
sey, where it is called Hyperia, which, according to fabulous history, was 
originally inhabited by the Phzeacians. The Phenicians, to whom the 
navigation of the Mediterranean almost entirely belonged, landed in 
Hyperia about 1519 years before Christ ; and finding the island of great 
importance to their trade, they seized upon it, and established a colony, 
which soon became powerful and considerable. It was also named 
Ogygia, and under that name is described by Ulysses, in a relation of 
his shipwreck to Arete and Alcinous, at the court of the latter :— 


————_—__———— An island lies 
Beyond these tracts, and under other skies, 
gia named, in Ocean’s watery arms, 
Where dwells Calypso, dreadful in her charms; 
Remote from gods or men she holds her reign 
Amid the terrors of the rolling main ; 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unblest! to tread that interdicted shore. Oprssry, Book 7. 


When the Greeks extended themselves, and founded colonies in Italy 
and Sicily, they drove the Phenicians from Ogygia, took possession of it 
themselves 736 years before Christ, and called it Melitaion, either on 
account of the excellent honey it produced, or in honour of the nymph 
Melita, the daughter of Nereus and Doris, among their deities, 

About 528 years before the Christian era, the Carthaginians disputed 
the possession of Melita with the Greeks, and for some time divided it 
between them ; but the Greeks were in the end obliged to yield up their 
power to the Carthaginians, The inhabitants, however, neither aban- 
doned their dwellings nor their goods; and both the Greek and the 
Punic languages were equally spoken in Melita. 

The riches of Carthage flowed to Malta, and rendering its situation 
still more important, made it an object so interesting to the ambition and 
cupidity of the Romans, that it engaged their attention in the first Punic 
war, It was, therefore, plundered by Attilius Regulus, and seized upon 
by Cornelius. The Romans, however, lost it soon afterwards, and never 
recovered it till the naval victory, gained by C. Lutatius 242 years before 
Christ, had produced a peace, which was granted to the Carthaginians 
on condition of their giving up to the Romans all the islands in their 
possession between Africa and Italy. 

The possession of Melita was of too great importance to a power 
which aspired to universal empire over the Mediterranean, for the Ro- 
thans to neglect any possible means of preserving it. They had driven 
away the Carthaginians, but they wished to gain the friendship of the 
Greeks, who composed a considerable part of the inhabitants; they 
therefore permitted them to continue their ancient customs, and still 
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called the island Melita; they made it a municipium, allowing the in- 
habitants to be governed by their own laws, though they sent a pro- 
preetor, who depended on the przetorship of Sicily, and in whose name 
they struck some medals. 

The Romans particularly encouraged commerce and manufactures ; 
their cotton and linen cloths were so famed for fineness, and the nicety 
with which they were finished, that they were regarded at Rome as an 
article of Juxury. 

The greatest attention was paid to improving and beautifying those 
temples which were esteemed the pride of Melita, and to which both 
sailors and merchants repaired to offer incense to the protecting gods of 
their island and their trade. The altars of these gods continued long to be 
respected, but they were too rich to escape the rapacious hands of dif- 
ferent depredators. A general officer belonging to Massinissa, king of 
Numidia, arrived at Melita with a fleet, and stripped the temple of Juno 
of some curious works in ivory, which he presented to his sovereign. No 
sooner was that prince informed from whence they came, than he has- 
tened to restore them; but the less scrupulous Verres seized upon them 
afterwards, and they contributed not a little to adorn his magnificent 
gallery. 

On the division of the Roman empire, the island of Malta fell to the 
lot of Constantine ; religious disputes arose and engaged the aiteution of 
all parties. The energy which distinguished the ancient masters of the 
universe was destroyed, and they were unable to resist the swarms of 
barbarians who, in the beginning of the fifth century, issued from the 
north, ravaged the empire, and subdued the greatest part of it. The 
empire being thus dismembered, the Vandals seized upon Sicily in 454, 
and next took possession of Malta, from which they were driven ten 
years afterwards by the Goths. The island, whilst under the oppressive 
rod of these barbarians, could not possibly flourish or preserve its trade. 

It appeared once more to raise its head under the reign of Justinian, 
who sent Belisarius to wrest Africa from the Vandals, This general 
landed in Malta in 553, and took possession of the island, which he re- 
united to the empire, and thus again made it of very essential use to all 
commercial nations. The fate of Goza was always the same with that 
of Malta. 

These islands became afterwards still more rich, but the emperors not 
allowing them the same privileges they enjoyed under the ancient Ro- 
mans, they never entirely recovered their former splendour. 

The Greeks, who still remained to defend Malta, and to share its com- 
merce, unfortunately possessed nothing in common with their ancestors 
but their name, except, indeed, their pride; but being deoid of all their 
ancient virtues, they soon contrived to draw upon themselves the enmity 
of the other inhabitants, who at last sacrificed them to the Arabs. 

According to the ‘ Cambridge Chronicle,’ the Arabs seized upon Malta 
in 870. They were resisted in the bravest manner by the Greeks ; three 
liundred of whom being shut up in the city were burned to death by the 
rest of the inhabitants. ‘The Arabs then made their entry into that town, 
not as conquerors, but as friends and brothers; they, however, were 
driven from thence in the same year, and the Greeks remained masters 
of the island for upwards of thirty-four years. 

The Arabs took possession of Malta and Goza a second time, when 
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they exterminated all the Greeks, though they acted with great ele- 
mency towards the rest of the inhabitants. ‘The wives and children of 
the Greeks were even sold by them for slaves, and thus reduced to obey 
those whom they were born to command. ‘Their land was likewise di- 
vided among the Arabs, who established a government dependent upon 
the Emir of ‘Sicily. During the time they inhabited Malta they treated 
the Christian religion and its ministers with proper respect, and were 
humane and just in their conduct towards the inhabitants, upon whom 
they laid no taxes. To supply the want of that resource, they armed 
cruising vessels every year, which brought them in very considerable 
prizes. 

This perilous manner of gaining riches naturally pleased the Maltese, 
a brave and active people, who were at that period deprived of a lanve 
portion of their land by foreigners, and were unable to supply their wants 
by commerce. The Arabs, having thus instructed them in piracy, their 
own experience perfected them; and they, to this day, continue to be 
the most expert corsairs in the Mediterranean. 

The Normans took possession of Malta in 1090, and permitted those 
Arabs, who chose to quit the island, to carry away the whole of their 
property. ‘Those who remained were allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, on’ condition of paying an annual tribute to the prince, and of 
restoring to liberty all Christian slaves captured at sea by their cruisers. 

The Normans gave up the island to the Germans, on account of the 
marriage between Constance, heiress of Sicily, and Henry VI., son of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Malta was then erected into a county 
and marquisate, but it was depopulated by the havoc of war, and its trade 
entirely ruined, which reduced it to a state of the greatest misery. For 
a considerable length of time it was inhabited by soldiers alone, and had 
no other capital than the fortress which defended the port: when Fre- 
derick I1., haying taken possession of Calabria in 1224, sent to Malta 
the unfortunate inhabitants of that place, who, by dint of industry, both 
by land and sea, once more, in some degree, enriched the island. 

Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis 1X., King of France, who was 
King of Sicily, made himself master of Malta ; and it was in this island 
that John Prouda formed the conspiracy which was followed by the well- 
known affair of the Sicilian vespers. 

The island of Malta had long suffered from the discord which reigned 
between its successive sovereigns ; and it groaned still longer afterwards 
under the tyranny of different individuals, to whom its monarchs occa- 
sionally ceded it in title of fief: it thus became either the appanage of 
some illegitimate son of their prince, the reward of one of his favourites, 
or the price of personal services rendered to the sovereign, rather than of 
those undertaken for the crown. 

Such were the changes that had taken place in the government of ihese 
two islands of Malta and Goza, when Charles V. added them to his vast 
domains. This politic prince, whose prudence equalled his activity, con- 
sidered these possessions in a very different light from his predecessors, who 
had ever regarded them as of small importance to their dominions. To 
command the Mediterranean-—to secure the coast of Sicily—to threaten 
that of Africa—and to interrupt at pleasure all commercial intercourse 
between the two seas, in the centre of which they were placed, were ob- 
jects of sufficient importance, in the mind of Charles, to attach a value 
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to them. His policy alone would have induced him to profit by such & 
circumstance ; but his foresight extended still farther, for, fearing these 
important places might in future be taken from his successors, who, being 
obliged to attend to the centre of their dominions, or to the opposite con- 
fines, might not be able to keep a sufficient force for the defence of Malta 
and Goza; and, at the same time, reflecting of what importance such a 
conquest would be to his enemies, in the political balance of Europe, he 
determined to place them in the hands of some Power which would be 
particularly interested in preserving them, and which, without being able 
to annoy any other state, would be respected by all. He, in consequence, 
made choice of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which, having been 
driven from its principal place of residence, had been wandering on the 
coast of Italy ; and, in the year 1530, he established the knights as perpetual 
sovereigns of the islands of Goza and Malta, and the city of Tripoly. 

Its history, from that period until their expulsion by the French, will be 
found at large in the memoirs of the Order ; and its distressing siege by 
the English, and subsequent capitulation in the year 1800, forms so pro- 
minent a part of the history of our own times, as to be fresh in the recol 
lection of every one. 

Its geographical situation, climate, soil, and natural productions, are 
all so fully and faithfully described in almost every modern Gazetteer, as 
to render recapitulation unnecessary ; particularly as these are circum- 
stances more permanent than manners, and but little influenced even by 
change of possessors. A sketch of the ancient customs and present habits 
of the Maltese will, however, be worth attempting. 

The Maltese, though continually subject to different nations, have 
always preserved- much of their original character ; sufficient, indeed, to 
indicate their descent, and at the same time to show that they have 
mixed very. little with any of the people who have by turns governed 
their country. 

Their countenances announce an African origin. They are short, 
strong, plump, with curled hair, flat noses, turned-up lips; and the co- 
lour of their skins is the same as that of the inhabitants of the states 
of Barbary ; their language is also so nearly the same, that they perfeetly 
understand each other. 

It is, perhaps, as much owing to the situation of Malta, as to the dif- 
ferent strangers who have visited and conquered the island, that the 
Maltese have become very industrious, active, economical, courageous; 
and the best sailors in the Mediterranean. But, notwithstanding these 
good qualities, they still retain some of the defects generally attributed to 
the Africans, and are mercenary, passionate, jealous, vindictive, and 
addicted to thieving. They have likewise sometimes recalled the idea of 
the Punica Fides. They are fantastical and superstitious to the highest 
degree. 

The Maltese costume (excepting that of the ecclesiastics, lawyers, and 
tradespeople, who dress in the French style, and are few, compared 
to the people at large,) consists of a large cotton shirt, and a waistcoat 
likewise very large, with silver, and sometimes gold buttons ; to these are 
added a caban and cloak, reaching rather below the small of the back, 
and a very long girdle twisted several times round the waist, in which 
they constantly carry a knife in a sheath. They also wear long and full 
trowsers, with a sort of shoe called korch ; but they do not often make 
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use of the latter, having almost always both legs and feet entirely naked. 
This korch is merely a wooden or leathern sole, with strings to fasten it 
round the leg like a sandal. They never wear hats, but either blue, red, 
white, or striped caps. People of easy fortunes usually carry fans in 
their hands, and wear green spectacles ; for such is the excessive heat oc-~ 
casioned by the réverberation of the sun’s rays from the stones, that, not- 
withstanding this precaution, most of the inhabitants are weak-sighted. 

The Maltese are remarkably temperate and sober, a clove of garlic or 
an onion, anchovies dipped in oil, and sait fish, being their usual diet ; 
for it is only on great festivals that they indulge in the use of much ani- 
mal food ; and of wine they are by no means great consumers. 

There are no people in the world more attached to their country than 
the Maltese; and their constant hope is to end their days in what they 
dignify with the title of Fiore del Mondo, or the Flower of the World. 

The Maltese women are small in stature, and have beautiful hands 
and feet. They have fine black eyes, though they sometimes appear to 
squint, owing to their always looking out of the same eye, half of the 
face being covered with a sort of veil made of black silk, called faldetta, 
which they twist about gracefully. The women even of the highest rank, 
unlike their husbands, constantly preserve their costume ; and any one 
who should adupt the French fashion, would render herself very ridicu- 
lous. They are extremely fond of gold and silver ornaments; and it is 
not uncommon to see even the peasants loaded with trinkets of those twa 
metals. Their hair, which is smooth, and well powdered and pomatumed, 
is dressed in front in the form of a sugar-loaf, much in the style of the 
toupées & la Grecque, so long worn by the men. ‘They ornament their 
necks with gold and silver chains, sometimes, indeed, with necklaces of 
precious stones; their arms are loaded with bracelets, and their ear-rings- 
are, in general, more expensive than elegant. ‘Their shoe-buckles are 
extremely large, and always either of gold or silver. 

The morals of the women in the country retain all their original purity ; 
and if libertinism is to be remarked any where, it is among those women 
only who inhabit cities, and who, having no other resource but obtaining 
some office for their relations, are sometimes obliged to dispose of their 
favours in order to procure it. 

To complete the portrait of the inhabitants of Malta, and to give a still 
better idea of their character, it will be necessary to enter into some 
particulars relative to their ancient and modern customs and ceremonies. 

The Maltese, either from a wish to imitate the Oriental manners, the 
severity of which they had witnessed in the Arabs, or from the example 
of the jealous Spaniards, formerly kept their wives in the strictest re~ 
tirement. The prudent inhabitants of the country constantly repeated to 
their children, ‘‘that women should never appear but twice in public » 
the day they were married, and the day they were buried.” They were, 
therefore, always employed within doors, and never went out, except at 
a very early hour to church, when they were entirely covered by a long, 
and large mantle, This costume cami originally from Sicily, and 
reached from the head to the feet, the eyes and forehead being the only. 
parts visible. , 

Some time afterward, when the females were allowed a greater degree. 
of liberty, and the desire of pleasing increased with the opportunity of 
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inspiring admiration, they threw off this heavy garment, which not only 
kept them concealed, but was extremely burthensome ; they, however, 
constantly wore veils, which, they conceived, decency required to be 
black, and the only colour they could wear with propriety when absent 
from their own homes. 

Marriages in Malta were always entirely arranged by the parents, 
who consulted their own interests, and the advantage to be reaped from 
the connexion, without regarding the inclinations of their children, The 
articles of the contract settled, and the portion ascertained, the young 
man sent his intended bride a present, consisting of certain fish, orna- 
mented with garlands of ribbon, and in the mouth of the finest among 
them a ring. The first interview was then fixed to take place in presence 
of the parents and their particular friends, who were regaled with sweet- 
meats and other refreshments; but just before this meeting, the two 
mothers of the young people retired, either into an arbour in the garden, 
or some separate apartment, where they prepared a mixture of aniseed, 
aromatic plants, salt, and honey, with which they rubbed the bride’s 
lips, with the idea of rendering her affable and prudent. She was then 
conducted to the room where her future husband waited her arrival, who 
presented her a ring, on which were engraved two hands united, the 
emblem of mutual faith, together with bracelets, necklaces, and a gold 
chain; she giving him, in her turn, a handkerchief trimmed with lace 
and beaus of ribbon. 

On the day appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, the relatives 
of the husband threw a veil of fine white gauze over the bride. Musicians, 
singers, incense-burners, and others, headed the procession, and the bride 
and bridegroom followed under a canopy of crimson velvet, festooned, 
carried by four of the principal persons who attended the wedding; and 
the relatives of both parties brought up tke rear. 

The arrival of the procession at the church was announced by the 
ringing of bells; and they returned in the same order as they went, the 
whole of the procession and ceremony occupying five or six hours. There 
was a reigning belief in those days among the Maltese, that if the wife, 
on her return from church, put her foot first on the threshold of the door, 
she would undoubtedly govern her husband ; on those occasions, there 
fore, politeness gave way to the established order of precedency, 

The nuptial feast took place immediately afterwards ; but the bride 
either ate in a separate apartment, or in a corner of the hall, which was 
properly prepared, and covered with linen cloth, to conceal her from pub- 
lic view. The repast over, she was seated next her husband, and drank 
out of the same cup. 

The bride always passed the first week in her father’s house; after 
which she was received, with great pomp, by her husband, whose relations 
gave a grand feast and ball; and until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, all balls were in the Spanish style, the persons dancing with 
castanets in their hands. 

The Maltese never married during the month of May; indeed, they 
carried their prejudice so far, as to think it impossible for any thing to 
succeed which was begun at that time. This superstition calls to re- 
membrance the manner in which the Romans divided the year into for- 
tunate and unfortunate days; indeed, it is easy to perceive a great 
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resemblance between the old Maltese customs, and those of various 
ancient nations. 

Their funeral ceremonies were equally singular; and persons were even 
hired to augment the show of extravagant grief, though the relations 
themselves always followed the body in mourning. When the corpse 
was interred, a pillow, filled with orange and laurel, (the latter, according 
to the notions of the pagans, being regarded as expiatory,) was placed 
under the head, and a carpet spread over the tomb, which was suffered 
to remain some days, to show that, during that time, it was forbidden to 
walk over it, The mourning lasted one or two years, according to the 
degree of relationship. 

The disinclination felt*by the Maltese to associate with the different 
powers which successively reigned over their island, ceased on the intro- 
duction of the order of St. John of Jerusalem. A most important event 
soon gave the sovereign and his subjects an opportunity of forming an 
opinion of each other. This was the absolute necessity of uniting their 
forces to repulse the common enemy. The examples of valour given by 
the knights excited the admiration of the natives, who, in their turn, dis- 
played such activity and fidelity, as gave them a just claim to the esteem 
of the former. The renewal of commerce, which afterwards took place, 
together with the encouragement given to agriculture ; the riches of the 
Order, which circulated throughout the island by the purchase of different 
articles of consumption ; the pay of the troops, joined to salaries annexed 
to employments which were multiplied beyond imagination; softened the 
Maltese by degrees. Their dispositions had become soured by misfor- 
tunes; but they at last became so reconciled to their situation, that they 
gradually abandoned their ancient customs, in order to connect themselves 
more closely with their governors. 

The marriage ceremony is now performed in the same manner as in 
other parts of Christendom, with this only difference, that the bride’s first 
visit to her parents is celebrated by a festival called Hargia, which con- 
sists merely in a grand conversazione in the Italian style, at which re- 
freshments of every kind are distributed. 

The ancient ceremonies practised at funerals are likewise abolished ; 
the neuicha, or hired mourners, no longer make a part of the procession , 
being represented by two women in black cloaks, who carry dishes of 
perfumes on their heads. 

The only custom peculiar to Malta still subsisting, and which, indeed, 
is retained among none but people of fortune, is the cucciha, or an 
assembly given by parents on their children’s first birth-day. ‘The com- 
pany being met in the great hall, which is always much more ornamented 
than any other part of the house, the child is brought in, and, if it be a 
boy, he is presented with two baskets, the one containing corn and sweet- 
meats, the other, trinkets, coins, an inkstand, sword, &c. The choice 
he makes on this oecasion, will, according to their notions, determine the 
mode of life he will embrace, and give a just idea of his future disposi- 
tions. Should he choose the corn, it is a sign of a liberal character; if 
he prefers the inkstand, he is to be brought up either to trade or to the 
bar; and if he chooses the sword, the greatest hopes are entertained of 
his courage. Achilles thus, by a choice of the same nature, discovered 
to the court of Lycomedes that his female habiliments concealed a hero. 

While Malta remained under the government of the knights, their 
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numerous festivals were all celebrated with great gaiety and splendour ; 
and so universal was the desire of participating in the general festivity, 
that all young women married in the country, insisted, before the com- 
pletion of their nuptials, on its being particularly stipulated in the con- 
tract, that their husbands should take them every year to the city La 
Valetta on St, John’s Day, to the old city on St. Peter's, and to the casal 
Teritun, on St. Gregory's. One might consider this as a proof of their 
having no great idea of the complaisance of their intended bridegrooms ; 
and as they were very anxious to exhibit their persons, and to gratify an 
ardent curiosity, they had recourse to this method to prevent the possi- 

bility of a refusal. 

The grand festival on St. John’s Day brought a great concourse of 
people to the city Valetta. The church of the Order was entirely filled ; 
all the troops were under arms, and lined the streets during the general 
procession, at which the grand master, the council, and the whole body: 
of knights, constantly assisted. After the religious services were over, 
races were performed, both on foot and on horseback, by young boys, who 
rode without bridle or saddle, and which furnished as fine subjects for 
applause as the heroes of Pindar in the Olympic Games. 

St. Peter’s day was the festival of the metropolitan church of the. 
island. The old city was twice illuminated on this occasion, and the 
same races took place as on St. John’s day. The crowd even assembled 
the evening before, to dance .n the dawn; and it-being a necessary com- 
pliment to the feast to appear in their wedding clothes, the greatest pos- 
sible variety was displayed, The lively sound of the fiddles invited every 
ene to dance, so that the whole surrounding scene presented nothing 
but joy and pleasure; but to those whose ears were unaccustomed to the 
Maltese manner of expressing delight, it must have been extremely. 
fatiguing, for these people continually shouted in the sharpest tones, and 
he who screamed the loudest was esteemed the happiest of the party. 
This noise was termed tikbar, from the word kabbar, signifying shout of 
joy. On returning from this féte champétre, which, from the excessive. 
heat of the place, between two burning rocks, no foreigner could possibly. 
enjoy, the Maltese ornamented their calashes and horses with boughs of 
trees, in memory of a custom subsisting among the inhabitants of the 
island during their state of paganism, who at the feast of Hercules car- 
ried branches of poplars in their hands, this tree being particularly 
consecrated to that deity. 

These festivals, in which it appears devotion had some share, were 
not the only ones in Malta, for besides the celebration of Ascension and. 
St. Lawrence’s day, by parties on the water, boat races, &c., it was 
usual, on the first of May, to deck the grand master’s balcony, and the 
doors of those who were dignified with the grand cross, with branches 
of trees; and it appears that this sign of a holiday, which was introduced 
into Malta by the families from the island of Rhodes, was a remnant of 
the worship of the sun, formerly adored by the Rhodians. 

The carnival was also a great source of amusement to the Maltese: 
the public masked balls began on twelfth day, but no one was permitted 
to appear in the streets with a mask, (in the Italian style,) except onthe 
last three days of the carnival ;—on the last Sunday of which it was the. 
custom for a number of peasants to go at an early hour under the grand, 
master’s balcony, and there to wait until he granted them II] Carnavale. 
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A knight of the grand cross made known their request, and the moment 
it was complied with, the companies of Battilo ranged through the city ; 
these were Maltese, dressed in white, covered with ribbands, and armed 
with swerds and small shields. These men, to the sound of music, per- 
formed mock fights, (probably a remnant of the gladiatorial spectacles of 
Rome,) which they finished by lifting up a child, who was placed on 
their arms twisted together, and who waved a flag as a sign of peace. 

During the last three days of the carnival, a large stone was suspended 
to the beam, at the corner of the Castellany, where the punishment of the 
strappado was usually inflicted : this was to show that on those days the 
sword of Themis rested quietly in its scabbard, in the same manner as 
the Romans never punished any criminals during the saturnalia. 

The tongue spoken in Malta and Goza is rather a kind of patois, or 
country dialect, than a real language. The original language spoken in 
Malta must necessarily have been lost, from the frequent revolutions 
which have taken place in that island, and by its subjection to so many 
different nations. The Greeks having driven away the Phenicians, 
abolished their language; and, if the Carthaginians introduced it a 
second time, the Romans were too anxious to efface even the most dis- 
tant remembrance of Carthage, even to permit the Phenician idiom to 
be used in a country they had so lately conquered. The preference 
indeed which they so decidedly gave to the Greek tongue, is a sufficient 
proof that this was the case. The Goths and Vandals next introduced 
a new language, and almost entirely eradicated every vestige of the ancient 
tongue; so that the Greeks of the lower empire, who succeeded them, were 
regarded by the Maltese as absolute foreigners. The Arabs at last taking 
possession of the island, the inhabitants adopted, and have ever since 
retained, the language of their conquerors, to whom they quietly sub- 
mitted, and with whom they had every reason to be satisfied. They, 
however, still retained some Greek expressions, and though afterwards 
subject to various powers, they only borrowed a few words from their 
different languages. This mixture vitiated, in some degree, the Arabic 
pronunciation; and the Maltese having at that time no commerce, nor 
any inducement to cultivate the sciences, soon lost the habit of writing, 
and likewise forgot the Arabic alphabet, which there is great reason to 
believe had before been in use among them. 

Those who now write the Maltese patois, are obliged to make use of 
foreign characters ; and every one being at liberty to spell as he pleases, 
endeavours to express, as nearly as possible, the exact pronunciation of 
the word he elon This inconvenience is but little felt, because the 
Maltese language is confined to the island, where the distances are too 
short to-make it necessary to conduct business by the pen. 

Corrupted as is the Maltese patois, it is like all other Eastern lan- 
guages, full of metaphors, proverbs, and animated expressions. These 
render it peculiarly fit for poetry ; the taste for which the Maltese first 
imbibed from the Greeks, and afterwards from the Arabs, whose style of 
Eastern poetry, together with the moral which formed its principal 
ornament, they more particularly adopted; and they sang their own 
compositions, accompanying themselves on a kind of instrument resem- 
bling a lyre. 

The knowledge which the Maltese have lately acquired of Italian, 
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from continual intercourse with the people of that nation, has occasioned 
their own language to be confined to the lowest orders of the people, 
while its place is supplied, among men of business, by a very corrupt 
Italian; although the upper classes of society, including the principal 
officers of Government, and the most respectable of the English merchants 
settled there, write and speak the Italian tongue in its purity. 

Since the conquest of the island by the French expedition on their way 
to Egypt, and its re-capture by the English, who are its present rulers, 
nothing has occurred in its history to deserve peculiar notice here, if we 
except, perhaps, the great plague by which it was visited in the spring 
of 1813, and which, from the recent discussion on the doctrine of con- 
tagion, with a view to amend, if not abolish, the existing laws of qua- 
rantine, has acquired a greater importance in the eyes of the disputants 
on either side, than it would otherwise ever have attained. 

An anecdote of each of these periods, heard upon the spot, from resi- 
dents of some years standing on the island, deserves to be mentioned : 

During the occupation of Malta by the French, the massy silver gates 
which separated the altar from the body of the great church of St. John 
of Jerusalem, were removed by order of Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
melted down for the purpose, it was said, of being made into coin to 
supply the demands of the army. Independently of the hatred borne to 
the French by the invaded Maltese, this act was regarded as so horribly 
sacrilegious, that conspiracies were formed, among the priests as well as 
laymen, to inflict the most signal vengeance on its perpretators. Four 
of the most determined of these entered into a vow to feast on the heart 
of a certain French officer, who had made himself peculiarly obnoxious 
by his activity in this despoiling of the treasures of the church. He was 
waylaid, murdered, and his heart torn from his body. It was then cut 
into small pieces, while yet warm, and served up, with the blood still 
reeking, to these infuriated cannibals. They had actually seated them- 
selves around the bowl of human flesh, and were about to devour it, 
when one among them suddenly remembered that it was Friday, and 
that as good Catholics they could not, without offending the rules of the 
church, taste flesh-meat on that day. This was an insuperable obstacle. 
Scruples as to the murder and the cannibalism had never interposed 
themselves, or, if they had, were easily conquered ; but this, as to the 
eating flesh on a fast-day, was sufficient to stay even their bloody ban- 
quet. The dish was accordingly put by, and (revolting as it must seem) 
it is affirmed, that they met together after mass on the following Sunday, 
and literally fulfilled their vow of feasting on the heart of their victim! 

The other anecdote is of a less revolting nature, and may be useful,’ 
as of some weight in the balance of present conflicting opinions. It is 
this: During the plague of 1813, when all the English, and the greater 
number of the native inhabitants of Malta, were terrified and overcome 
with horror at this calamitons visitation, and each man, instead of 
approaching his dying neighbour with relief or consolation, suffered him 
to expire in neglect and destitution, a great number of Jews, tempted by 
offers of reward, came down from Smyrna, where the plague is almost 
an annual visitor, and engaged to treat all the infected medically, on 
condition of receiving a certain sum per head for as many as were cured. 
Their offer was accepted : they went boldly among the dying, where no 
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one else would venture to accompany them. They cured the greater 
number of those attacked, and not one of their whole body was affected 
by the disease. Surely this could not have happened had the plague 
been highly or even slightly contagious. 





CHEERFULNESS. 


Lut others shed the briny tear, 

And pour to grief the melting lay, 
To me the ever-changing year, 
The buds of spring, and autumn sere, 
And wintry mists, and summer clear, 


Appear for ever gay. 


And is he wise who looks abroad 

With haughty eye, and frowning brow, 
And by the mighty scene unawed,— 
The rolling earth, the heavens broad,— 
Disdains to hail the mystic god 

His spirit doth not know # 


Be wisdom his : be mine to feel 
The pulse of joy at golden dawn, 
When up the east the fiery wheel 
And azure steeds of Day, reveal 
All Nature’s brightening common weal 
Joying at night withdrawn. 


Ah, then how sweet to mark the hum 
Of life increasing o'er the earth! 
The early birds, the flocks that come 
To taste the scented fields, and roam 
The breezy heath among the broom, 
And share the shepherd’s mirth ! 


Nor less the city’s scenes delight : 
Its marts, its towers, its temples proud, 
Where many-visaged Art is dight 
Tn weeds how lovely to the sight! 
While round her every living wight 
Bespeaks her praises loud. 


Let others then be sad ; for me 
The world is ever bright and new ! 
While music breathes from every tree 
Sweet Nature's untaught minstrelsy, 
And hounds the kid, and hums the bee, 
Along the golden dew ! 
Bron, 
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ON SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. 


The name of More shall remain constant and in honour, by his famous 
Utopia. Pavutus Jovius. 


Many books that are not much read by the generality, acquire, not- 
withstanding, a sort of shadowy fame in the world, from being associated 
in men’s minds with some peculiar strain of doctrine, so that the idea of 
that doctrine brings up the idea of the books, and causes them to be 
mentioned in the conversations and writings of many who know them 
only by name. Thus we often hear of Aristotelian notions and Platonic 
ideas fron persons who, if two opposite dogmas of philosophy were ad- 
vanced in their hearing, would not be able to decide which had pro- 
ceeded from the Lyceum, and which from the Academy. ‘This arises not 
so much from vanity, as from the habit, now quite fashionable, of talk- 
ing about every thing, whether one understands it or not. We dare say 
our readers have frequently heard of Utopian schemes, Utopian notions, 
Utopian politics, &c., from persons who did not know very accurately 
the etymology of the adjective they used, and who were innocent of all 
acquaintance with the celebrated performance of Sir Thomas More. 
We have ourselves been guilty of this random sort of talking ; but it at 
length occurred to us, some years ago, that it might be as well to look 
into the ‘ Utopia’ itself, and see the mint wheré so many wonderful ab- 
surdities had been coined. A friend furnished us with the English tran- 
slation, by Bishop Burnett, which was printed by the Foulises at Glas- 
gow, and is very neat and correct. From the very commencement, it 
was clear we were not pursuing the speculations of an ordinary mind ; 
but were moving among the visions, if they are visions, of exalted genius, 
in which the most beautiful moral landscapes, refreshed and illumined by 
the mild air and bright beams of philosophy, spreading on all sides like 
golden exhalations, rose before the mental eye, and made on the fancy 
impressions never to be erased. 

e had long before read, in a cursory manner, those exquisite dia- 
logues of Plato, entitled ‘The Republic’; but not having them at hand, 
when we went through the ‘ Utopia,’ it was not in our power to compare 
the views of the two writers ; though, as far as we remembered, they ap- 
peared to have many points of resemblance. We thought also that we 
could trace, in the work before us, the original hints of many later pro- 
ductions, especially of Lord Bacon’s ‘ New Atlantis,’ and of Bishop 
Berkeley's ‘ Gaudentio di Lucca.” Bacon seems, however, to have felt 
that this kind of invention was not_his forte, for his ‘ New Atlantis’ was 
never completed. Berkeley finished his design, but his ‘ Gaudentio’ 
will bear no comparison with the ‘ Utopia.” He had, in truth, a mind 
far less original and philosophical than Sir Thomas More's; and, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, was less learned. In virtue, perhaps, both were 
equal ; but their virtues did not resemble ; Berkeley's were mild, gentle, 
almost ‘effeminate ; there was a great portion of Stoicism, of fierce, 
rugged, haughty self-sufficiency in those of More. Accordingly, the 

ulations of Berkeley are gilded by a soft but brilliant enthusiasm ; 
whilé in More’s, a soberer fancy is discernible, and a much stronger like- 
ness to truth. 
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Perhaps the ‘ Utopia’ has never, in fact, been equalled, as a phitoso- 
phical romance, except by the relations of honest Gulliver; which, having 
been moulded for very peculiar purposes, reject all comparison, and stand 
up in the world of literature a species by themselves. In them, the 
interest hinges upon an individual, whose adventures all along appear 
the main object, while the manners and customs of the strange nations 
he visits, though minutely described, seem to be brought before the eye 
incidentally, as they happen to bear a relation more or less remote to the 
hero of the narrative. Had Sir Thomas More adopted a similar method, 
the popularity of his ‘ Utopia’ would have been far greater, as the fable 
would have been more complete and beautiful. No series of adventures, 
confined within the bounds of possibility, and represented as happening 
to one individual, can ever be too extravagant to excite admiration, and 
obtain a mitigated kind of belief; for as no one knows what is falling out- 
daily to some of our species, within the vast circle of society, all are 
ready to lend an ear to a revelation of individual experience, acquired in 
remote parts of the world, or in any part where they have not the means 
of aoe for themselves. When the greater portion of the globe was 
unknown, fiction might be as bold to create imaginary countries and na- 
tions, as now to create imaginary individuals, provided it preserved some 
show of probability ; but since science has curtailed the realms of ignor- 
ance so thoroughly, invention must alter her track, and no longer dare to 
take any liberties with the map of the world. In Sir Thomas More’s 
times, the recent discovery of America excited wonderful expectations : 
“€ space may produce new worlds” was the word ; and, in reality, as na- 
vigation pursued her researches, the terraqueous globe seemed to swell 
and enlarge its circumference like a bubble. The ‘ Utopia’ was, there- 
fore, built upon the general feeling, and, geographically, did not in the 
least outrage prebability. Having made these preliminary remarks, we 
shall pass at once to our account of the book itself; merely adding, in 
this place, that it must be brief, and, consequently, leave untouched a 
number of topics contained in the ‘ Utopia.’ 

The author having been sent ambassador into Flanders, to settle and 
compose certain differences between his master, Henry VIII.,and the Em- 
peror Charles V., met at Antwerp a curious Portuguese traveller, who had 
visited most parts of the world, and meditated much on what he had 
seen. This traveller's name was Raphael Hythloday. He was intro- 
duced to Sir Thomas More by Peter Giles, a very pleasant citizen of 
Antwerp, to whom the ‘ Utopia’ was afterwards addressed by the author. 
Raphael, it seems, had sailed to the new world with Americus Vespucius, 
and, as our great countryman was inquisitive about every thing relating 
to remote countries, a great intimacy grew up immediately between him 
and the Portuguese. ‘Their minds were congenial, and their studies had 
been nearly the same; both having addicted themselves almost entirely 
to the perusal of the Greek writers, whose notions, the author observes, 
are more bold and original than those of the Romans. Ina word, 
Raphael, in the ‘ Utopia,’ is Sir Thomas More himself, whose dual 
existence is kept up during the whole of the first book, that the author, 
like a dramatic writer, may escape from censure through his interlocutors. 

There is an air of simplicity, quite natural, in the conversations that 
introduce the main subject ; though the author takes oecasion very early 
in the work to exhibit his republican principles. But he does this with- 
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out any appearance of design, merely by making Peter Giles inquire of 
Raphael why he did not enter into the service of some prince, and by 
that means exert his great wisdom and abilities for the good of mankind, 
as well as of himself and his friends. The comprehensive views, the 
depth, energy, and acuteness, of an upright and experienced statesman, 
animated by an honest indignation against tyranny, are conspicuous in 
Raphael's replies; for Peter presses the question, and the dialogue is 
carried on. Princes, he observes, are incapable of comprehending the 
obligations of their office ; have, and can have, no regard for justice; are 
not, by any force of eloquence or prudence, to be enlisted on the side of 
liberty ; but are inveterately disposed to prefer, on all occasions, the flat- 
tery and base principles of their courtiers, to the noble counsels of a phi- 
losopher. To be in the service of a prince, he continues, is to be a slave, 
to forfeit the privilege of speech, and to be bound to execute blindly the 
most pernicious commands. He holds that all kings are, to a man, am- 
bitious ; more desirous of robbing their neighbours of their dominions, 
than of governing their own realms with equity ; and, in all respects, 
stubborn, self-willed, and impracticable. 

. In pursuing this topic, Raphael sketches incidentally the character of 
John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and he does it with a vigorous, 
expressive brevity, not unworthy of Tacitus. Morton, it seems, was a 
man of a shrewd comprehensive mind, patient of innovation, and anxious 
Yor the popular good. In a conversation that took place at his table, on 
the severity of the criminal law, we discover, through the medium of the 
Portuguese phantom, Raphael, the opinions of Sir, Thomas More on 
capital punishment ; and it appears that he had, in great part, anticipated 
the humane notions of the present age. He traces the prevalence of thieves 
to the vices of monarchical governments, to excessive taxation and war, 
which impoverish the body of the people, and nurse a great number of 
desperate idle fellows, who, on the establishment of peace, are let loose, 
like so many wild beasts, upon society. Taxation, he observes, is ren- 
dered excessive for two purposes: to enrich the coffers of the prince, and 
to break the spirit of the people by extreme poverty. Had this truth 
been uttered by a speculative reasoner, from @ priori induction, it might 
deserve, perhaps, to be disputed ; but here we have it from the mouth of 
a Lord Chancellor of England, a man of a clear head, great learn- 
ing, and vast experience of affairs; who did not gather the fact from 
hearsay, but had it beaten into his mind by daily and hourly experience. 
It may, therefore, be considered a political axiom, that princes in general 
will levy taxes even when their coffers are overflowing ; and that, not so 
much for the sake of the money, as of impoverishing and depressing the 

le. 

el hieves are multiplied, also, by the institutions of an hereditary nobi- 
lity ; for, besides the enormous portion of wealth they engross, and draw 
up into heaps, out of the hands of the people, their houses are so many 
nurseries of robbers ; their attendants literally forming an army of idlers, 
who are draughted off, occasionally, to scour the highways and supply th 
gallows. ; 

His opinions on standing armies are not less bold and striking: under 
whatever pretence they may be maintained, whether as a defence from 
foreign invasion, or as a curb to sedition at home, the true aim of their 
being kept.up, he observes, is tyranny and arbitrary rule. 
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On all these subjects, his observations are the fruit of deep reflection 
and experience, and though many of them may not at present appear 
new, they are all worthy of attention ; and sometimes send out, through 
rents, as it were, in the veil of fable that envelops them, flashes of truth, 
which are much more brilliant than they would appear in a didactic 
political work ; as the sun’s rays fall warmer when they burst at intervals 
between the clouds, than when the sky is entirely clear. But, in fact, 
this whole book, introductory to the portraiture of the Utopian common- 
wealth, is full of noble thoughts and sentiments, clothed in that rich, 
marrowy eloquence, which springs from extensive observation and 
copiousness of ideas. Nothing is forced, or introduced for the sake of 
ostentation; or, when introduced, pursued too far out of the road: the 
topics rise out of each other naturally and beautifully, as branches spring 
from a tree, lopped and pruned into graceful proportion, and loaded with 
fruit of the richest show and flavour. 

If it be the intention of philosophy to diffuse cheerfulness and serenity 
through the mind, the reader of ‘ Utopia’ will infallibly be persuaded 
that its author was a true philosopher; for it is quite impossible to make 
the smallest progress among his speculations without feeling a tranquil- 
lizing enlivening influence, penetrating like sunshine into the mind, and 
dispelling the clouds and darkness of solicitude and discontent. This is 
the great charm of his book, as it was of his character. There is nothing 
sour or crabbed to be met with in it; no moroseness, no affectation ; it is 
like a pleasant companion that one picks up by the way-side, who, by 
appearing to slide into our humours, delights and enchants us ; and, if he 
has any grand ideas, opens, with a smile, a passage for them into our 
understanding. An author of genius enshrines his soul in his book, 
which thus becomes a fane from which he may utter his oracles, like a 
god, to all eternity ; and thus his opinions and sentiments rest upon a 
surer basis than the Delphian tripod: no mutation of empire can disturb 
his influence, nor any change of religion. Plato speaks still, though 
Apollo has long been mute. A great writer appears to be one of the 
mouths of nature, whose revelations men of all creeds would reckon it 
impiety to neglect ; and such a writer is Sir Thomas More. 

Perha the free nature of More’s speculations has tended to restrain 
their diffusion among mankind, for he makes free with every body's 
prejudices: kings, nobles, and priests, are the theme of his censure ; 
and, as he never. censures unjustly, his reprehension has the bitterer 
sting. For the rich in general he had very small respect, as he considered 
the accumulation of wealth a species of monopoly, which it should be the 
business of just laws to restrain. It is rather surprising, considering the 
manner in which he speaks of the priesthood, that his religion has never 
been called in question; for if he ever goes out of his way on any occa- 
sion whatever, it is to express his disrespect and contempt for the priests, 
They were in his time, he says, a race of men, who, not content with 
leading an idle life, were resolved to do mischief; to stop the course of 
agriculture, enclose grounds, and destroy houses and towns, reserving 
only the churches, that they might lodge their sheep in them. In 
one passage he appears to call in question the justice of Providence for 
sending the rot among the sheep, which it ought to have inflicted, he 
thought, upon the owners themselves. Add to this, the ludicrous col- 
loquy between the friar and the jester, at the archbishop’s table, in which 
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he puts such bitter taunts and sarcasms in the jester’s mouth, and makes 
him goad and harass the friar so effectually, that any one may perceive 
he is contriving, ‘‘ mutato nomine,” to utter his own sentiments. 

‘ But perhaps the boldest passage in the ‘ Utopia’ is that in which the 
author ventures to delineate the court and policy of Henry VII., the 
father of the prince he served; for the arts by which that monarch con- 
trived ‘to fill his coffers and impoverish his people, are there stigmatized 
as base, knavish, hypocritical, and inexpressibly unjust. The reader who 
is acquainted with Lord Bacon’s life of that prince, will find no difficulty 
to recognise, in Sir Thomas More’s terrible epitome, the genuine history 
of the period; but he will suspect that Bacon has given but very faintly 
some of the features of the times. 

By degrees the question of property is introduced : Raphael maintains, 
that in a well regulated state, all men should have all things in common ; 
and as in the course of the discussion he frequently refers, in proof or 
illustration of his positions, to the laws and customs of the Utopians, a 
people he had visited during his travels, he at length excites the curiosity 
of his companions, who request to know something more ‘particular of 
that singular and unheard-of nation. The traveller complies, of course, 
and from his relation Sir Thomas More compiled his account of Utopia. 

Perhaps there is an inherent defect in every picture of an imaginary 
government; as, y piling up the wisest maxims and most important 
truths upon a scaffolding of palpable fable, we bring those maxims and 
those truths themselves into suspicion, with as many as cannot accurately 
distinguish between ideas and the husks they grow in. It must also be 
confessed that there is some appearance of puerility in these inventions ; 
they seem like an attempt to gild the pill of instruction before the reader's 
eyes, as though the author doubted he might not have the courage to take 
it, if not so disguised. This produces in many a disdain of this kind of 
writing; but their disdain is not well-grounded ; for the writer may not 
have at all distrusted their capacity to follow and comprehend him, 
whatever method of instruction he might have chosen, but have given 
way to the temper of the times, or been directed in his choice of a mode 
by the danger of his own position. This we believe to have been the 
case with Sir Thomas More. He would have written no Utopias, could 
he have dared to speak his mind of England and its institutions, and to 
recommend such maxims of government as his great mind approved. As 
it is, we must take his thoughts where we can find them; they are, to be 
sure, far less extraordinary now than when first published, and some of 
them may be absurd enough ; but we are much deceived if they are not 
altogether worthy of being well sifted and studied by mankind in 

neral. 

Othe description of Utopia commences in the beginning of the second 
book, with a sketch of the general appearance of the country, of the soil, 
towns, and inhabitants. The island, it appears, contained fifty-four 
cities, large, well-built, and much resembling each other. From one of 
these cities to the next, the distance was in no case more than a day’s 
journey to a pedestrian, so that every traveller had it in his power to rest 
at night in the city. Amaurot, the metropolis, lay nearly in the centre of 
the island; and there all the deputies from the provincial senates, three 
from every city, assembled once a year to consalt together about the 
great business of the state. All the citizens submitted in turns to the 
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exercise of rural labour—a portion of the population being draughted off 
every year from the cities to work in the fields, and an equal number, 
who had been called to the country the year before, returning to the 
towns. By this means the people never dwindled into effeminacy by 
perpetual confinement, nor contracted those rugged manners which con- 
stant application to rustic labours is apt to generate. There was a gentle~ 
ness and a refinement in their robust vigour which diffused over the 
whole intercourse of life a sweet amenity and a lively grace. In short, 
they resembled the elegant and urbane population of ancient Attica. 

Their towns, like Mr. Owen’s, were built in the form of a parallelo- 
gtam; all the streets were of one width, and the houses exactly re- 
sembling each other. Behind every dwelling was a fine garden, in 
which the vine, all manner of. fruit-trees, and plants and flowers, were 
cultivated. The Utopian legislator seems, indeed, by the delight with 
which he speaks of trees, fruits, fountains, and the beauty of flowers, to 
have possessed the true philosophical taste for gardening and agriculture ; 
and he often indulges his benevolence by fancying his happy people seated 
every man under his vine, or under his fig-tree. To heighten the veri- 
similitude of his relation, he, on mentioning the structure of the capital, 
takes a short retrospect of its improvements, and observes that, from a 
collection of low and mean cottages, it had grown by degrees to consist of 
edifices lofty, uniform, and superb. 

The government was republican, and the prince, or president, elective ; 
but he continued in office during life, unless suspected of some design to 
énslave the people, in which case he was immediately removed. Suf- 
frages were given in secret, and the senators chosen annually. Indeed, 
Sir Thomas More entertained the most entire affection for democracy, 
and contrived on all occasions to manifest his affection ; so that the whole 
scheme of his commonwealth turns upon the principle that government is 
valuable only in proportion as it provides for the general happiness. 

The day was divided with great judgment among the Utopians: six 
out of the twenty-four hours were consumed in labour,—three in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon ; eight were allotted to sleep; and 
the remaining ten to reading and recreation. Public lectures were de- 
livered every morning, before day-break, in all the cities ; but none were 
compelled to attend, excepting those marked out for literature. It was 
fashionable, however, for great numbers of both sexes to be present, each 
attending the lectures most congenial to his taste. 

To the Utopian division of time, the author foresaw there would be 
many objections, principally on the ground that too little was appropriated 
to labour. His reply to these anticipated objections is so full of truth 
and cogency, that we shall presume to lay it entire before the reader: 


“ But this matter of the time set off for labour, is to be narrowly examined, 
otherwise you may perhaps imagine, that since there are only six hours ap- 
pointed for work, they may fall under a searcity of necessary provisions. But 
it is so far from being true, that this time is not sufficient for supplying them 
with a plenty of all things that are either necessary or convenient, that it is 
rather too much ; and this you will easily apprehend, if you consider how great 
a part of all other nations is quite idle. First, women generally do little, who 
are the half of mankind ; and if some few women are diligent, their husbands 
are idle. Then consider the great company of idle priests, and of those that 
are called religious men ; add to these all rich men, chiefly those that have 
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estates in lands, who are called noblemen and gentlemen, together with their 
families, made up of idle persons, that do nothing but go swaggering about. 
Reckon in with these, all those strong and lusty beggars, that go about pretend- 
ing some disease, in excuse for their begging ; and upon the whole account you 
will find, that the number of those by whose labours mankind is supplied, is 
much less than you did perhaps imagine. Then consider how few of ose that 
work, are enrployed in labours that men do really need; for we who measure 
all things by money, give occasions to many trades that are both vain and 
superfluous, and that serve only to support riot and luxury. For if those who 
are at work were employed only in such things as the conveniencies of life 
require, there would be such an abundance of them, and by that means the 
prices of them would so sink, that tradesmen could not be maintained by their 
gains ; if all those who labour about useless things, were set to more profitable 
trades ; and if all that number that languishes out their life in sloth and idle- 
ness, of whom every one consumes as much as any two of the men that are at 
work do, were forced to labour, you may easily imagine that a small proportion 
of time would serve for doing all that is either necessary, profitable or pleasaut 
to mankind, pleasure being still kept within its due bounds.” 


There prevailed in Utopia a regulation respecting literary men, which 
might, with great advantage, be revived among many modern nations : 
the literati were constituted into a distinct class, exempt from labour, and 
honoured in a particular manner ; but if any member of this class was, 
in the course of time, found to disappoint the expectations that had been 
formed of him, his privileges were annulled, and he was compelled to 
join the labouring classes. On the other hand, a mechanic, who chose to 
acquire, in his leisure hours, a certain portion of learning, and, besides, 
displayed a powerful. and enlarged intellect, was immediately delivered 
from the neccssity to labour, and ranked among the literati. 


There was great singleness of purpose among the Utopians, for happi- 
ness was the object of their study. ‘Their notions of happiness, too, were 
sufficiently simple, as they made it to consist entirely in pleasure,—in 
such pleasure as passes harmlessly over the mind, like a clear wave, 
leaving no stain of sensuality behind it. To know how the delights of 
life arrange themselves in the scale of nature, and how we are to pass 
into the sphere of one without missing another, more precious, perhaps, is 
a science far more valuable than the vulgar learned ever yet conceived. 
But if we make towards it through the right path, it is not difficult of 
attainment. Nature teaches it. We have but to listen patiently to her 
dictates. However, Sir Thomas More seems to have thought that the 
art of listening to nature was not easy of acquirement, and therefore he 
made it the chief object of study among the Utopians. 

We must caution our readers against supposing for a moment that we 
profess to detail all the opinions or practices of the Utopians ; it would 
be to extract the whole work, of which we are only giving a review: the 
most we can do is, to select what appear to us the most extraordinary 
ideas, and even this is extremely ditlicult where so many ideas are extra - 
ordinary. However, we shall do our best. From the subject of study 
and domestic government, the author passes to the consideration of colo- 
nization and war, on the former of which his notions are especially re- 
markable. If one of two neighbouring nations happen, at any time, to 
have an overflowing population, while the other has not people enough to 
cultivate the whole of its territory, the former, he thinks, has an un- 
doubted right to occupy the waste lands of the latter, and, in case of 
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opposition, to seize on them by force of arms; “since every man,’ he 
continues, “has, by the law of nature, a right to such an uncultivated 
portion of the earth as is necessary for his subsistence.” 

The cities of the Utopians were divided into four equal parts, in each 
of which was a market-place, filled with all the necessaries of life. From 
these, every father of a family took what he judged necessary for the 
subsistence of his house ; and there was no danger that he would take 
too much, for what should he have done with it, since there was no 
money, and since every one had the same liberty as himself ? 

“Tt is the fearof want that makes any of the whole race of animals ‘either 
greedy or ravenous: but besides fear, there is in man a vast pride, that makes 
him fancy it a particular glory for him to excel others in pomp and excess. But 
by the laws of the Utopians, there is no room for these things among them.” 


All the grown-up people of both sexes dined and supped in public, in 
spacious halls erected in every street. The sick were carefully accom- 
modated in hospitals, built without the walls, where every delicacy was 
always provided for them, But, because in all countries many are found 
to prefer privacy and retirement, every one who chose might eat at home, 
that liberty might in no case be infringed. At the public halls, the men 
were placed on one side, the women on the other; and old and young 
were so skilfully intermingled on both sides, that the conversation was 
always lively and sportive, without degenerating into licentiousness. 

“They never sup without music; and there is always fruit served up after 
meat. While they sit at meat, some burn perfumes, and sprinkle about sweet 
ointments and sweet waters; and they are wanting in nothing that may cheer 
up their spirits, for they give themselves a large allowance that way, and indulge 
themselves in all such pleasures as are attended with no inconvenience. Thus 
do those that are in the towns live together; but in the country, where they 
live at a greater distance, every one eats at home; and no family wants any 
necessary sort of provision, for it is from them that provisions are sent unto 
those that live in the towns.” 

One of the strangest regulations of the Utopians was that which settled 
the mode of travelling, as it allowed no man to move out of his district 
without a passport, under the penalty of being returned to his parish as 4 
rogue and vagabond, and, for the second offence, reduced to slavery. 
This was to prevent idleness. They who travelled in the regular way, 
found in every town and city the most cordial welcome ; but there were 
no ‘taverns, ale-houses, nor stews, among them;” conveniencies which 
no European nation has hitherto been able to dispense with. Legislators 
like Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, Bishop Berkeley, &c., who regulate 
the passions of Utopians, Athlantians, and Mezzoraneans, find small 
difficulty in banishing vice from their dominions, since they can do it 
with a stroke of the pen; but no lawgiver who has had to do with actual 
society, excepting Lycurgus, has ever, as far as we know, succeeded in 
banishing public prostitution from his country. Solon allowed it; it 
prevailed at Rome ; it is tolerated in all Christian countries. Why is 
this? Is man incorrigible? Has he always been incorrigible, every 
where but at Sparta? Or was Lycurgus, as antiquity believed, really 
superior in genius to all other lawgivers, the opinion of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell ' notwithstanding? This foul blot upon all Christian govern- 
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ments seems to be caused by some radical defect in the institution of 
marriage, which damps the affections of the connubial state, and often 
throws back upon single life an ineradicable taint. Sir Thomas More 
and Lord Bacon seem to have perceived some traces of this defect, and 
the cause that produced it; and the former, with the bold candour that 
was natural to him, explained himself, and proposed what appeared to 
him a proper remedy. It is not s0 easy tocome at Lord Bacon’s senti- 
ments on the subject; whether he sometimes laboured under that in- 
capacity to unwrap and be delivered of his conceptions, which he imputed 
to Aristotle, or thought proper to utter some of his opinions in oracular 
sentences and phrases that might be turned towards any point of the 
compass, Be this as it may, we must not here explain any further, but 
refer the reader to the ‘ Utopia’ and the ‘ New Atlantis.’ 

Agreeably to the doctrine and practice of many ancient philosophers, 
Sir Thomas More inculcates suicide in certain cases, arguing that it is 
not only allowable, but religious and pious. Bishop Burnett, the tran- 
slator, can hardly be said to condemn it, for all he says on the subject is: 
“The advising men, in some cases, to put an end to their lives, not- 
withstanding all the caution with which he guards it, ts a piece of rough 
and fierce philosophy.” No doubt it is, exeellent prelate! But is it 
nothing more? Perhaps not. 

The author next ridicules our bulky laws ; and, to express his thorough 
abhorrence of lawyers, he imitates Plato's conduct towards the poets, 
and banishes them entirely from his commonwealth. He likewise cen- 
sures the faithlessness of princes and popes, in a keen ironical manner ; 
and exposes the wicked sophistry by which they set up one kind of virtue 
for themselves, and another for the people. ‘To show how he respects 
them, he observes, that when the Utopians made war with any neigh- 
bouring nation, the first thing they did was to offer immense rewards to 
any one who would kill the hostile prince, or any of his courtiers; for to 
such they always attributed the causes of war. This barbarous practice, 
Bishop Buroett observes, “ is so wild and so immoral both, that it does 
not admit of any thing to soften or excuse it, much less to justify it.” 

But the most singular chapter in the whole ‘ Utopia,’ is that on re- 
ligion, as it unveils, in a pretty clear manner, the workings of the author’s 
mind. What, however, and how much, he believed, itis not easy to say, 
though the whole tenor of his work furnishes strong grounds to suspect his 
orthodexy. He makes a portion of his people bow down in adoration 
before the sun and moon, and great men of former times, “ not only as 
ordinary deities, but as the supreme God;” and, although he observes 
that the wiser portion of them adored the one incomprehensible divinity, 
he censures not those rude pagans for their polytheism, appearing to 
think it is no great matter what men worship, When Raphael and his 
companions explained the Christian religion to the Utopians, many of 
them came over to the new faith; but he observes, that one of these con- 
verts was so transported with an intemperate zeal, that he not only openly 
preferred his new creed, but abused and declaimed against the religions 
of the country ; upon which he was seized and banished, not, says the 
author, for disparaging those religions, but for inflaming the people to 
sedition. It was generally upon the same pretext that the Roman em- 
perors persecuted the primitive Christians, whom they considered bad 
citizens, as well as bigots. In strict conformity with the practice of the 
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pagans of antiquity, the author of ‘ Utopia’ teaches, that all religions 
should be equally tolerated, and that no man should, in any case, be 
punished for his opinions, unless he attempt to force them upon others. 
Like a philosopher of more modern times, he seems to suspect that, pos- 
sibly, God may be pleased with a variety of religions ; just as an indulgent 
father is pleased with the different fancies of his children, who, on re- 
turning from a rural walk, present him, one with a curious pebble, another 
with a flower, a third with a beautiful feather, or shell, and soon; since 
each only adopts a different method of expressing the same love. 

We have now gone through the ‘U.opia’ in a cursory manner, and 
have, we hope, shown that it is an extraordinary work,—a splendid 
recapitulation of all the philosophical meditations of its author's life, dis- 
tinetly, forcibly, and beautiftilly arranged ; that to pass from vulgar 
literature to such works, is like sailing out of the dull trade-winds, that 
blow always one way, into the free, changeable airs of the mighty ocean ; 
and that, though it be commonly spoken of as a childish vision, there is 
very little of absurdity either in the matter or manner of the work. We 
have detailed its principles ; we have spoken our opinion; let the reader 
judge. 





SONG, 


Air—‘ Drink to me only with thine Eyes.’ 


Wien late around thy festive board, 
Joy bade the moments flee, 

Fast as the rosy wine I poured, 

My eyes still drank to thee ; 

And wafting on their fervid rays 

A kiss of warmth divine, 

Met in thine own dear answering gaze 
A kiss as warm from thine, 


Though now to grace my board, no more 
Thy heavenly charms I see, 

Still ever as the wine I pour, 

My sighs drink deep to thee ; 

And as the sparkling juice I sip, 

In Faney’s vision warm, 

I hang in transport on thy lip, 

And press thy angel form. 


Whene’er the goblet’s flowing brim 
Thy festive board shall see, 

Then, oh! as fondly drink to him 
Who warmly drinks to thee ; 

For though no more thy melting eye 
Thrill all my frame with bliss, 

Oh! love still feels this burning sigh, 
And thy warm trembling kiss. 





LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS, 
Fifth Article. 


Persia, the next country in our series, will not detain us long, inas- 
much as the principal paper relating to it,—‘ An Extract from a Me- 
moir on the Ancient Inscriptions of Persepolis,’ by M. St. Martin, will 
more properly come under our review in a separate article, in which we 
propose to offer a sketch of the progress and present state of our know- 
ledge, (if, indeed, we can be justly said to know any thing,) touching the 
intricate subject of which it treats. We might also assign as a reason 
for passing over this paper at present, the want of originality in its con- 
tents ; almost every element of the system put forth by M. St. Martin as 
his own, being in fact borrowed from M. Grotefend of Hanover. The 
remaining papers consist of ‘ Observations on the Zend and Pehlvi Al- 
phabets,’ by Professor Rask, whose philological acquirements have long 
been considered of the very highest order, and whose late journey to the 
East has supplied him with materials for their almost unlimited extension ; 
of a ‘ Discourse on the Origin and History of the Arsacide,’ by M. St. 
Martin; a ‘ Note on the Persian History of Shah Abbas,’ by M. de 
Sacy; and, finally, the translation of a beautiful poem by the celebrated 
Jami, entitled, ‘ Oina and Riya,’ by M. de Chézy. 

Professor Rask’s ‘ Observations’ consist of corrections to be made in 
the Zend and Pehivi Alphabets, given by Auquetil du Perron in his edi- 
tion of the Zend-Avesta, and of remarks on the effects of these changes 
on the deciphering of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, according to the sys- 
tem adopted by Grotefend ; some of whose interpretations, more especially 
as relates to the grammatical inflections, he corrects according to the 
genius of the language in which they are supposed to be written. 

In his Memoir on the Arsacide, M. St. Martin maintains that the 
government, of which those princes were the head, was strictly feudal, or, 
at least, that its institutions were closely analogous with those which, 
many centuries later, prevailed universally throughout Europe. This 
system he considers as the uniform and necessary attendant on a mili- 
tary government ; and contends that the Parthians, although the earliest 
people among whom it can be distinctly traced, have no claim to be con- 
sidered ‘as its inventors, they having received it from the Medes and 
Persians, who inherited it from the Assyrians, whose predecessors were, 
doubtless, subject to the same laws, as they were all animated by the 
same spirit of encroachment on the territories of their neighbours. We 
are too apt, he says, to consider the nations of the East in the light of a 
miserable herd of slaves, subject to the caprice of a despot. The Per- 
sians, the Syrians, and other natives of Asia, under the rule of the Ar- 
sacidze, were certainly for the most part slaves ; but they were no more so 
than the mass of the population in Gaul and other countries of Europe, 
subjugated by the Franks, and their slavery was founded on the same 
law—that of conquest. Not so the Parthians: like the warlike Franks, 
and the victorious Normans, they were great sticklers for likerty ; but it 
was for that sort of liberty which our King James sagaciously claimed 
for himself, that of being ‘ free kings” over all the world besides. The 
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throne, among them, as in the feudal kingdoms of Europe, was heredi- 
tary; but woe to the prince who could show no better title than that of 
birth, for the sword was the sole arbiter of legitimacy : not only was the 
feudal system in force throughout the Parthian empire, but the very same 
titles and dignities existed there which afterwards flourished in Europe. 
The armies of the Arsacidan Princes were commanded by a Constable, 
and their frontiers defended by Marquisses. Barons, Knights, and men- 
at-arms, held the tebtitory in fee, and, clad in “ complete steel,” formed 
the strength of the monarchy, while the “ rascal rout,” attached to the 
soil, serfs in the full extent of the term, were regarded as inferior beings, 
of little importance to the success of any martial enterprise. Thus, we 
are told, that when Mark Antony marched eastwards to avenge the defeat 
of Crassus, eight hundred and fifty Parthian knights, or men-at-arms, 
were found sufficient to arrest his progress ; and that a short time before 
only twenty-five Parthian cavaliers made the conquest of Judea and took 
Jerusalem. 

After a slight glance at the Caianian dynasty of Persian Princes, who 
had subjugated nearly the whole of Asia, and wellnigh made Greece 
herself tributary to their rule, M. St. Martin stops to pay a passing tri- 
bute, which we think justly due, to the character of Alexander the Great, 
who alone was capable of putting a stop to the conquests of the Persians, 
and whose ambition, destructive as it was, was amply compensated by the 
lasting services which he rendered to mankind. Secure in the possession 
of an empire, more vast than had ever previously existed, which he 
‘controlled as much by the force of his genius as by that of his sword, he 
adopted the manners of the countries over which he had extended his 
sway ; while his successors, brave soldiers and skilful generals, but no- 
thing more, disdaining to conform themselves to the habits of their sub- 
jects, remained Greeks in the heart of Asia, possessing only a precarious 
tenure, supported by foreign mercenaries, and detested by the natives, of 
which it required no very great exertions, on the part of the Arsacidan 
Princes, to dispossess them. 

The powerful and wide-extended empire of this new race of monarchs, 
which formed the bulwark of Asia against the giant force of Rome ia the 
zenith of her power, on the one hand, and bordered on the territories of 
China on the other, consisted of four principal kingdoms, all possessed by 
princes of the same family; the younger branches of which ruled over 
Armenia, Bactria, and the countries occupied by the Massageta, and paid 
homage to the elder, which swayed the supreme sceptre of Persia, under 
the imposing title of King of Kings. The first origin of this warlike race 
must undoubtedly be sought in Asia ; but at the period when, overthrow- 
ing the newly-established dominion of the Seleucid, they made them- 
selves masters of Persia, they formed part of a formidable nation, dis- 
persed from the banks of the Danube to the most distant regions of Upper 
Asia, under the name of Dacians, which appellation they likewise im- 
posed on the nations whom they subjugated. ‘‘ Three centuries before 
the commencement of our era,” says M. St. Martin, ‘‘ Hungary and 
Bactria were equally known by the name of Dacia, and this denomina- 
tion, under various modifications, serves at the present day to designate 
the Germans as well as the descendants of the ancient Persians.” The 
origin of the Arsacidz is thus obviously connected with a question of the 
highest interest, which, although repeatedly discussed, is still far from 
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being determined, and the solution of which involves the explanation of 
the intimate relationship existing between the manners, institutions, lan- 
guages, religion, &c. of ancient and modern Europe and of the extreme 
East. The Barbarians, who overran the Roman empire, poured down, 
it is known, from the borders of Asia; but can it be supposed that this 
was the first irruption of the kind? Or rather, can it be doubted that 
such revolutions had been frequent in times of higher antiquity, when 
there existed no powerful empire to withstand their progress? The classic 
land of Greece is still (would that we could speak of this abomination to 
Christian Europe in the past tense!) subject to the Turks, who were 
formerly the neighbours of the Chinese, and who now rule in Asia Minor 
and in Egypt. Other instances might be adduced of incursions as sin- 
gular and as successful. Where, then, is the difficulty in the supposition 
that, at a period long antecedent to the commencement of ordinary his- 
tory, a nation, not certainly of the same race with the Turks, but in- 
habiting a neighbouring country, overran Asia and subjugated the Nile, 
spread through the present empire of Russia, over Greece and Germany, 
and, like the Vandals of later days, crossed into Africa, extending them- 
selves as far as the distant shores of Senegal ? 

Of these ancient colonies, that over which the Arsacidan Princes ruled, 
is the first of which we have any certain notice ; materials for the compi- 
lation of its history are not wanting; but, as there exist no regular annals, 
it can only be deduced from a union of the scattered passages which 
occur in the writings of authors of antiquity in the Greek, Latin, Ar- 
menian, Syrian, Arabic, and Persian languages, and from the medals 
and inscriptions of the times. In was in the year 250 before Christ, that 
the Parthians made their first great attempt to wrest the sceptre of Asia 
from the hands of the successors of Alexander. In less than a century 
afterwards, Mithridates (not the formidable enemy of the Romans, who 
was but a vassal of the Arsacidan throne, but the sixth Parthian monarch 
of the name,) put an end to the dominion of the Greeks, and extended 
his sway from the Euphrates to the Indus ; while princes of his family, 
who ruled in India, Scythia, and Armenia, did homage to his crown. 
From this period, the Parthian empire remained unshaken by external 
enemies, and presented a formidable front to the grasping ambition of 
Rome ; the victories of Corbulo and of Trajan hardly counterbalancing 
the defeats of Crassus and of Antony. The ruin of the Arsacidan race 
was at last effected by one of the feeblest of their vassals, named Arde- 
shir ; who, profiting by the religious enthusiasm of the people, and their 
inextinguishable hatred of the Parthian name, succeeded in putting an 
end to a dynasty which had swayed the sceptre of Persia during a period 
of four hundred and sixty-six years, and in establishing himself as the 
first of the Sassanidan race. It was only in Persia, however, that the 
dominion of the Arsacidze was immediately overthrown. They retained 
possession of Bactria and the north until the commencement of the fifth 
century. ‘The Arsacidan Princes of Armenia embraced Christianity © 
thirty years before it mounted the imperial throne in the person of Con- 
stantine, so that Armenia was the -first Christian kingdom. Its dynasty 
terminated in the year 428. Some of the family, even after its degrada- 
tion, remained in Persia, where they again attained the regal dignity in 
the tenth century, under the name of Samanide ; others, passing west- 
ward, made themselves famous in Africa and Italy under Belisarius, and 
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at length mounted the throne of Constantinople; and, finally, some of 
them are enrolled among the names of the brave defenders of the Chris- 
tian faith in Armenia, who made common cause with our crusaders. 

M. de Sacy’s ‘ Note on the History of Shah Abbas,’ written in Persian, 
and entitled ‘ Tarikh-Alem-arai,’ consists merely of a comparative state- 
ment of the contents of the different MSS. of that work, extant in yari- 
ous libraries, 

Arabia and the Arabs form a more fruitful theme, and furnish ma- 
terials for a greater number of articles than any other people, with the 
exception of the Chinese. This circumstance is readily accounted for by 
the extent to which an acquaintance with the Arabic language and 
literature is cultivated in Europe, and by the peculiar attractions with 
which its poetry, its tales, the singular fate and wide dispersion, and the 
primitive and patriarchal manners of its wandering tribes, have invested 
it. The papers which arrange themselves under this head amount to 
twenty-seven. Of these, three are devoted to philology, six to history, 
six to numismatics, and two to theology; two relate principally to 
manners and customs, one to the music of the East, and the remaining 
seven consist of translations from the Arab Poets. 

The single philological topic, discussed in three different Num- 
bers of the Journal, constitutes a question of considerable interest, as 
well in a commercial as in a scientibe point of view: whether the Arabic 
of Barbary ought to be considered as identical with, analogous to, or 
totally distinct from, the classical dialect of Syria and Egypt? This 
question is opened by Mr, James Grey Jackson, whose yaluable ‘ Ac- 
count of Morocco’ has been long before the public, and whose protracted 
residence at Agadir, or Santa Cruz, in the capacity of British Consul, 
afforded him peculiar opportunities of ascertaining the fact. He main- 
tains that the two dialects are perfectly similar; and exhibits, in proof 
of this assertion, a lithographic fac-simile of two letters, the one from 
Muley-el-Hescham, King of Morocco, to the merchants of Agadir, and 
the other from his brother, Muley-abd-Salam, to the Jew, Isaac-ben- 
Lischa, his agent at Morocco. Of these letters he gives a transcript in 
Arabic characters, and a French translation, omitting only a few words, 
which he has been unable to make out in consequence of the badness of 
the writing, which, it must be confessed, looks as little like the finished 
specimens of Arabic calligraphy, which we have been in the habit of see- 
ing, as can well be imagined. This difference in the formation of the 
characters, Mr. Jackson considers as the only distinction, excepting that 
some expressions are exceedingly common in the West which are seldom 
used in the East, and vice versd; and that the Morocean Arabs have 
borrowed from their Spanish neighbours a few words, such as comercio 
and segureza, which are probably unknown to their Syrian brethren. 
The letters were shown in 1819 to Gregory Peter Géroné, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who was then in London, and who assured Mr. Jackson 
that he perfectly understood them, for that they were in his own language. 
In addition to this, Mr, Jackson states that, during his residence in Africa, 
he had frequent occasion to observe Syrian and Moroccan merchants 
conversing together with the greatest facility; and that Jews of Jerusa- 
lem, who were traversing Barbary to collect money to meet the expenses 
of their synagogue, spoke absolutely the same language with the natives 
of Morocco, 
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In a note, inserted in the succeeding Number, M. de Sacy supplies 
three of the words omitted in Mr. Jackson’s transcript of the letters, 
leaving only one unexplained. He is, however, of opinion, that the let- 
ters do not incontestably prove the full extent of that gentleman’s assump- 
tion. He admits that the Arabic of both countries is the same in books, 
but he denies that this is altogether the case in epistolary correspondence, 
in which, he asserts, that the grammatical forms are slightly varied in the 
Moroccan dialect ; and that words are employed in an acceptation alto- 
gether unknown in the East. In the spoken language, the difference, he 
says, is still greater, as any body may easily convince himself by merely 
casting his eyes over Dombay’s ‘ Grammatica Lingue Mauro-Arabice, 
Vienne, 1800.’ From the latter part of this decision, as far as regards 
the oral language, Mr. Jackson expresses his dissent; and quotes, in sup- 
port of his proposition, a letter from M. Labarraque, a French merchant, 
who resided for several years at Mogador, and who is now established at 
Havre. M. Labarraque expresses his surprise that any doubt could have 
arisen of the identity of the language, the only difference consisting in 
the pronunciation, and even that being very trifling. He goes on to state 
that a vessel, named the Chandernagore, haying arrived at Havre from 
Calcutta, with a crew composed of Bengali and Syrian Musulmans, and 
other Asiatics, he went on board, and, being particularly desirous of once 
more conversing in Arabic, he addressed himself in the language of Bar- 
bary to the Musulman sailors without distinction, He asserts that he 
had no difficulty in making himself understood, or in comprehending what 
they said to him in return, insomuch that it was not found necessary to 
repeat a single word of the conversation, or of many others which he had 
with them during their stay. This testimony appears decisive of the 
question. 

To the department of Arabic history, the contributors are M. Von 
Hammer, the learned Editor of the ‘ Mines de l’Orient ;’ M. Garcin de 
Tassy, Secretary of the Society; M. M. Coquebert de Montbret, jun. ; 
Grangeret de la Grange, and Reinaud. To the first of these gentlemen 
we are indebted for an analysis of the celebrated historical work of Ibn- 
Khaldun, which he considers as better deserving of translation than most 
of the productions of the East. The entire work is divided into three 
parts, but the first alone, containing the Prolegomena, or introductory 
dissertations, appears to be accessible; and nearly all the MSS. of it are 
found to be deficient in the sixth (the last) chapter. The second part 
contains, according to the statement of the preface, the history of the 
Arabs, from the commencement of the caliphate to the time of the author, 
(A. H. 800) ; and the third, that of the Berbers, from whom he was de- 
scended, These two parts, M. Von Hammer states, that he has been 
unable to discover either in the markets or the libraries of Constantinople, 
although the first part forms, throughout the Ottoman empire, the study 
of all who are employed in state affairs, Of this there is a Turkish 
translation, executed by the famous Perizade Mohammed, who has re- 
medied the concise and often obscure style of his original, by the de- 
velopment of its ideas, and by the addition of a comment, which in- 
creases its bulk by more than a third. In his analysis of this extraordi- 
nary production, M. Von Hammer takes a brief review of the leading 
topics treated of in the preface, and then gives the heads of all the chap- 
ters of each of the first five books, which treat successively of civiliza- 
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tion in general; of a state of nature, and of the Nomad tribes; of the 
empire, of the caliphate, of ranks and dignities ; of towns and other 
consequences of civilization; and lastly, of the arts, and of other means 
of gaining a subsistence. ‘The mere titles of the numerous chapters are 
alone sufficient to prove the very interesting nature of their contents. 
“ The justice of the reasoning, and the soundness of the criticism,” ob- 
serves M. Von Hammer, “ which prevail throughout these Prolegomena 
cannot fail to strike every reader;” and this observation is fully con- 
firmed by the translation which M. de Montbret, jun., has given in a 
subsequent Number of two chapters, which form the seventh and eighth 
of the fourth book. In order to complete the analysis, M. Garcin de 
Tassy has added, from a MS. in the, Royal Library, the heads of the 
chapters of the sixth book, which was wanting in the copy consulted by 
M. Von Hammer, and which treats of the different sciences, of the man- 
ner of learning them, and of the obstacles to their cultivation. 

With respect to the ‘ Essay on the Commerce and Relations of the 
Arabs and Persians with Russia and Scandinavia, during the Middle 
Ages,’ by M. Rasmussen, we feel reluctant to pass over in silence so 
interesting and so well-executed a dissertation. But we are precluded 
from giving any notice of its contents, by the circumstance that it is not 
original in its present situation, having been first published by its author 
in Danish, at Copenhagen, in 1814; then translated into Swedish, aud 
republished at Stockholm in 1817 ; afterwards turned from Swedish into 
English, and inserted in several Numbers of Blackwood'’s Magazine for 
1818 and 1819; and, lastly, transmitted into French, and transferred to 
the pages of the Journal Asiatique. It is obvious that it would be im- 
possible to compress, within the space which we can fairly assign to 
these articles, more than the leading features of so extensive an inquiry ; 
but we should certainly, on the present occasion, have run the risk of 
encroaching a little on other matters, had not its publication in a contem- 
porary Journal in this country rendered it unnecessary for us to do more 
than refer the reader to that work, where he may pursue, in all its details, 
a most interesting investigation of a very intricate subject, 

‘ The Arabs in Spain, extracted from the Oriental Historians,’ by M. 
Grangeret de la Grange, affords a curious specimen of the peculiar style 
and manner with which a dry point of history is occasionally treated by 
our lively neighbours, who, fearful of wearying their readers by a tedious 

journey on the rough high-road of matter-of-fact, ever and anon turn 
aside into the pleasant fields of imagination, where they not unfrequently 
bewilder those who are simple enough to follow in their track. The nar- 
rative professes to be derived from Ibn-Alkanthyr, who wrote an account 
of the conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and from Almokry, whose work, 
which is for the most part a mere compilation, embraces the whole period 
of their dominion in that country. M. de la Grange commences with the 
well-known story of the Vision of Don Roderick ; briefly relates the man- 
ner in which the Moors were first introduced into Andalusia, by the 
treachery of the Spanish Governor of Ceuta, in revenge for the outrage 
offered to his daughter by the Gothic King; translates from the Arab 
historian the supposed speech of the Saracen leader to his followers, pre- 
vious to the great battle on the plain of Xeres, which, in the year of the 
Hejira 92, put them in undisputed possession of nearly the whole Penin- 
sula; and notices the arrival, in the year 138, of Abd-er-Rahman, the 
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only surviving branch of the unfortunate house of Ommiah, who, flying 
from the vengeance of the Abbassides, found an asylum in Spain; which 
from that moment threw off the yoke of the East, and recognised no 
other caliph but that prince and his successors. He then suddenly 
breaks out in a rapturous burst of adiniration of the golden age of Arab 
domitiation which followed, of which he draws a most brilliant and se- 
ductive picture. ‘It was then that caliphs ruled who had no other views 
than the protection of scietice and of letters, and the promotion of useful 
institutions; while all their subjects, from the highest to the lowest, from 
the philosopher to the “ farrier,” (for “the veterinary art was held in 
honour,”) thought only of the improvement of their several arts and 
sciences, for the good of mankind 4nd the glory of the Prophet. Music 
and dancing, architecture and gardening, were especially cultivated 
and added to the attractions of a life spent in listening to the verses of 
the most delicious poets, (from whose enthusiasm our “ historian” has 
evidently caught the transports which animate him,) and in gazing on the 
charms of the most brilliant galaxy of beauty, talent, and virtue, that 
ever did horiour to the lovely sex. But, alas! these halcyon days of love 
and glory were destined to fade away. Amid all these delights, the 
Arabs were still discontented ; their jealousies and dissensions emboldened 
the old Spaniards to make a strenuous effort for the recovery of the land 
of their forefathers: and Toledo once more opened its gates to its ancient 
masters. In the year of the Hejira 566, the Sultan Yousouf passed over 
from Morocco with a large army, determined to chastise the Christians, 
and to restrain them within their former limits , but he was speedily com- 
pelled to fly before the enemy whom he had despised. From this period, 
the decline of the Saracen empire in Spain may be dated. The Arab 
poets in vain endeavoured to rouse the princes and people of their race, by 
the remembrance of their former valour, and of the blissful seats which, 
one by one, were wrested from them, until they retained no inheritance 
in the land. Among those who depicted in the most moving, and, at the 
same time, in the most noble strains, the woes and deprivations of their 
countrymen, Abulbéka, the son of Saleh, a native of Ronda, holds, in 
the opinion of our author, the foremost rank ; and with one of his poems, 
which certainly contains many beautiful ideas and much real feeling, he 
closes his narrative. 

M. Reinaud’s ‘ Notice on the Life of Saladin,’ forms an interesting 
addition to the History of the Crusades, and throws considerable light on 
the personal character of that great champion of Islamism, as well as on 
the events in which he was engaged. The sketch was drawn up for the 
rie ay Universelle, a most extensive and valuable compilation, 
‘which has already reached forty octavo volumes, terminating with the 
letters SAX, and which is peculiarly remarkable for the number of 
Oriental lives which it contains, communicated by M. de Sacy, M. 
Reinaud, and others, and constituting a novel feature in the arrange- 
‘inent of a work of general biography. Ayoub, the father of Saladin, was 
‘a soldier of fortune, who,’ in the service of one of the petty princes of 
‘Mesopotamia, had obtained the office of Governor of Tekrit, a place of 


little soon oY on the banks of the Tigris; from which, however, he 


was compelled to fly, in consequence of a murder committed by his bro- 
“ther Schircouh, on the very day of Saladin’s birth. He then entered 
Ynto the servicé of Zengui, Prince of Monsul, and, after his death, into 
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that of the Prince of Damascus, who, being threatened by Noureddin, 
the son of Zengui, was weak enough to throw himself into the arms of 
the Franks. In consequence of this imprudent step, he was deserted by 
his Emirs, and, among the rest, by Ayoub, who, in recompense for his 
services in delivering up Damascus to Noureddin, was invested by that 
prince with its government. Soon after this, his brother Schircouh was 
made choice of by Noureddin to command an army destined for the in- 
vasion of Egypt, which was then involved in anarchy by the continual 
disputes between the Fatimite Caliphs, its nominal rulers, and the Emirs, 
who endeavoured to arrogate all power to themselves. Under the pre- 
text of replacing a Vizier who had been degraded by the factious Emirs, 
Schircouh entered Egypt in the year of the Hejira 559 ; and this inva- 
sion was followed, three years afterwards, by a second, in which Saladin, 
who had previously yielded himself up to the most licentious course of 
life, and seemed to have no taste but fur the pleasures of the senses, first 
gave proofs of that courage and conduct for which he afterwards became 
so renowned. In the year 564, Schircouh entered Egypt for the third 
time ; but he did not now, as before, content himself with assisting the 
unfortunate Vizier against his enemies; on the contrary, having made 
himself master of Cairo, he ordered the Vizier’s head to be struck off, and 
compelled the Caliph to install him in the vacant seat. A few months 
after tlris, Schircouh died ; and Saladin succeeded his uncle, without op- 
position from the Caliph, who anticipated, from his youth aud character, 
that he should be able to recover from him some portion of that power 
which former Viziers had wrested from his predecessors. But in this he 
soon found himself completely mistaken ; Saladin well knew the difficult 
and delicate situation in which he was placed, having to guard, on the 
one hand, against the machinations of the disappointed Caliph, backed by 
the religious prejudices of the people, who looked upon him as a heretic 
for paying his homage to the rival Caliph of Bagdad,—and on the other, 
against the jealousy of Noureddin, on whom he was entirely dependent. 
From this moment, his conduct underwent a complete change : the license 
in which he had induiged gave place to the most austere discipline, and 
the follies of his youth were exchanged for the most cautious policy. To 
abolish the Egyptian Caliphate was the first step which he judged neces- 
sary, in order to secure himself in the possession of his power. The ac- 
complishment of this great object required all the subtlety of which he 
was master ; but it was at length effected by slow and gradual measures, 
without giving rise to the slightest tumult. 

On the death of Noureddin, Syria became the next object of Saladin’s 
cupidity, and a pretext for its invasion was found in the conduct of its 
Emirs, who had submitted to purchase a truce from the Christians. 
Against this impious league, Saladin inveighed in the most vehement 
terms ; and having obtained from the Caliph of Bagdad a diploma, con- 
stituting him Sultan of Egypt and of Syria, he soon succeeded in ren- 
dering himself master-of the greater part of the latter country. In the 
meanwhile, one of his brothers had subjugated, in his name, Nubia and 
Arabia Felix ; and Saladin himself, soon after, extended his conquests 
to Iconium and a part of Armenia. The son of Noureddin dying without 
issue, he laid claim to the remaining possessions of that family, by virtue 
of the authority which he derived from the Caliph, which fixed no boun- 
daries to the territories.of which it constituted him Sultan, and speedily 
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possessed himself of their dominions. From this time, his arms were 
almost wholly turned against the Franks; his history consequently be- 
comes involved in that of the Crusades, on the subject of which so many 
excellent publications have appeared, that it is needless to enter into 
any detail with respect to them. He died soon after concluding with 
Richard Coeur de Lion the peace which terminated the great Crusade, 
in the midst of extensive preparations which he was making for the inva- 
sion, at one and the same time, of Asia Minor, Armenia, and Aderbijan, 
leaving behind him seventeen sons and one daughter. Of his personal 
character, M. Reinaud makes a very fair and impartial estimate, which 
it would be difficult to abridge, and which we must therefore pass over. 

_ The remaining topics connected with Arabia and the Arabs, will fur- 
nish materials for another article, 





TO W. D., ON EARLY INSPIRATION, 


Tue sons of business have appointed hours 

In which to show their various merchandise ; 

And whether heaven is gay or dark with showers, 
The shivering shop-boy meets the passer’s eyes 
Opening at six ; at weary eve, likewise, 

The clock ’s obeyed ; but Fancy doth not so: 
Sometimes, all careless of th’ inviting skies, 

She dreams upon her couch, ’till Fortune’s blow 
Bids her awake, the world and all it scenes to know. 


Then doth she buckle her bright armour on, 

And seize the magic circle of her shield, 

Painted with dreams, and forms of actions gone, 

And scattering doubtful light along the field : 

Conscious where’er she steps the world must yield, 

Her moody pranks are strange at first, and wild, 

Till taught by falls and blows her arms to wield 

No longer like a merry heedless child, 

She walks where patient Art his landmarks true has piled. 


But whether she shall wake or late or soon, 

Ts left to Fortune, Nature hath not said ; 

Sometimes she walks in darkness, like the moon 

When earth’s dusk shadow o’er her face is spread ; 
But oftener still, like lamps among the dead, 

Her light she lifts on high where none observe, 

When, though the fiery radiance wide is shed, 

The beauteous torch-bearer no end doth serve, 

But gilds unheeding clay that leaves her lone to starve. 


But genius sometimes lingers in the rear 

Of youth, and walks, a man, upon the stage 

With giant port, and footstep void of fear, 

And breast close-armed against the shafts of rage ; 

And like a mighty wrestler does engage 

With stern renown, and bear away the prize 

To grace his honoured brows when feeble age 

Has damped his energy, and shrunk his size, 

And dimmed the rays of soul that sparkled from his eyes, 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF GREECE, 


Persons who have been taught, from their infancy, to feel a venera- 
tion for the soil of Greece, must sometimes be shocked to observe the 
tone of indifference in which many express themselves on the question of 
her liberation. Travellers, whom curiosity, or some other motive, induced 
to visit her shores, early in the present struggle, have given various pic- 
tures of her character and hopes: some swayed apparently by love, some 
by hatred, but a much greater number by a strong desire to display their 
own cleverness and wit, at any rate. From this cause, a number of little 
parties have sprung up in the West of Europe, humane, liberal, benevo- 
lent, or cold and calculating, just as they happen to have drawn their 
information from Chateaubriand, Colonel Stanhope, Mr. Blaquiere, or 
Mr. Waddington and Sir William Gell. Nothing else could have hap- 
pened in the course of things. People cannot read every thing, and 
might not be much the better for it if they could; for as the last work 
would be sure to contradict the statements of the preceding, a confusion 
of ideas would ensue, instead of a well-weighed opinion, unless some par- 
ticular interest should lead them to sift the testimony with a degree of 
patience not at all common. 

Since this is the case, it appears useful to inquire what degree of con- 
fidence is due to the speculations of our Grecian travellers on the cha- 
racter and prospects of Hellas; for as to their relations of their own 
adventures in the country, we see no reason why they may not in general 
be believed. 

An opinion prevails in society, that he who has seen a country, has 
qualified himself to speak of that country generally, its interests, pros- 
pects, policy, character, literature; an opinion most favourable, cer- 
tainly, to travellers and wayfaring people. For ourselves, we entertain 
no such belief; and, applying our remarks especially to those persons 
who have favoured the public with accounts of Greece, we shall state the 
causes of our incredulity. They assume, as reasons why they ought to 
be attended to, that, as they speak from experience, no one who has not 
had greater experience, ought to pretend to see more clearly than they. 
This may at first appear a very reasonable assumption; it is, however, 
founded on a mere fallacy: a man who visits, or who resides in a 
country, is not therefore capable of forming a rational opinion on it. 
First, he may not possess capacity sufficient to penetrate through the 
husk of usages and manners, so as to obtain a clear sight of the character 
of the people. Infact, the power to do this is as rare as it is valuable ; 
it implies an extraordinary exemption from prejudices of every kind ; 
great physical sensibility under the perpetual check of judgment ; 
curiosity, courage, acuteness, self-command, profound dissimulation. 
And where are all these united ? 

But allow that any given traveller possess all these qualifications, he 
may not have opportunities of exerting them effectually ; his views may 
be impeded by shortness of stay in some places, by useless delays in 
others ; he may have his judgment warped by the civility of one party, 
by the haughtiness or sullenness of another; by receiving information 
from persons interested in giving a wrong account of things, or incapable 
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of giving a right one ; by meeting with a good dinner here, a bad one 
there; by a thousand accidents, of which he can give no account even 
to himself. 

In case there have been many previous accounts, he may be tempted 
unconsciously to differ from his predecessors at any rate, that he may 
appear to evince superior sagacity, and display originality of conception. 
This spirit prevails much more extensively than can be easily imagined. 
We always suspect it to be at the bottom of those works whose authors 
display an anxiety to spare the reader trouble, or aim at his risible facul- 
ties, while they should be addressing his understanding. For this practice 
always arises from a secret consciousness of imperfection or inferiority ; 
as professed wits and buffoons, who know they are tolerated in company 
‘only for the amusement they give, are much more anxious to raise a 
Jaugh than a man of genius, who feels himself at home every where, 
and ready to utter trath whenever he thinks it may be beneficial to his 
companions. 

Besides, travellers sometimes mistake the ability to write a spirited, 
pleasant account of what they see, for the power of seeing correctly; that 
‘is, the tact of a rhetorician for the wisdom of a philosopher. The public 


‘makes the same mistake ; and all this is very natural. In reality, how- 


ever, it is one of the most shallow and pernicious of all errors; for, 
according to this way of thinking, any sophist who has been taught to 


‘dress his common-place thoughts in flowing, ornate periods, is thence- 


forward a philosopher, capable of penetrating to the core of society, of 
weighing nations in his balance, of calculating with accuracy the value 


-of their hopes and prospects. Of all men living, your ordinary travellers 


are the most impudent and insufferable ; but if, besides being travellers, 
they happen to be regular scholars and gentlemen, equipped with recom- 


“mendations and introductions, every disagreeable quality acquires new 


edge. Having “made their legs their compasses,” like the renowned 
Seriblerus, the least symptom of difference of opinion, on their particular 
division of the earth, is looked upon as a piece of unspeakable impertinence. 


They ve seen, and, sure, they ought to know ! 


But supposing a traveller to possess both ability and opportunity to 


-arrive at truth, he may want the courage, or even the desire, to publish 


it: we speak of travellers in Greece ; for, perhaps, an honest account of 
things would injure his interests at home, by offending his political party. 
He may be, perhaps, a Tory, initiated in the secrets of the ministry, and 
instructed, by affecting calmness and impartiality, avd a great reverence 
for truth, to stab the vitals of the Grecian cause the more effectually. We 


‘have with indignation observed an instance of this cqnduct in a late tra- 


veller in Greece: whenever he is about to utter any egregious calumny 


‘against the Greeks, he is sure to introduce it by lamenting the unpopu- 
-larity of trath, and the strong tendency of men’s minds towards ro- 


mance; and by avowing, with a kind of Decian devotion, that he, for 
his part, is resolved to walk in the integrity of his way, let what will 
come of it! ‘ 

In the above paragraphs, we have shown, it is presumed from reasoning, 


. that very few travellers are capadle of giving a true pieture of such a 


country as Greece, torn as it is and agitated by conflicting passions and 


‘jaterests. - An examination of the narratives of most of those who have 
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written on the subject, will strikingly illustrate our position; for a more 
discordant mass of evidence, more exaggeration, more contradiction, 
more falsehood, was never before piled upon one matter to hide the real 
state of things from the public. © Who shall we confide in? Who shall 
we trust ?—Those who have nothing to gain by disfiguring the face of 
things. But as even these disagree, as hardly any two of them coincide 
in painting the same men, or the same transactions, with the same colours, 
we are compelled to conclude that, from whatever cause, the greater num- 
ber represent things improperly; and we are authorized in withholding 
from them all our unlimited confidence, and in believing only so much as 
can be clearly made out from theit concurrent testimony. 

It appears to be on all hands allowed, that the Greeks were suffering, 
under the Turks, a great weight of misery,—greater even than the hard 
condition of slavery necessarily imposes; from whence it follows that it 
was wantonly inflicted, and could produce no benefit to the Turks them- 
selves ; in spite of their subjection, the Greeks had, before the revolution, 
acquired a considerable portion of knowledge ; this tended to make them 
more impatient of servitude, and more sensible of the pressure of calamity ; 
therefore, though it should be allowed that, for the last twenty years of 
their thraldom, the Greeks had lived under “a mitigated despotism,” it 
will not follow that their condition was really bettered, unless it can be 
shown that the amelioration of their state had outran their progress in 
knowledge; since misery must be contemplated as much in relation to 
the sense of suffering, as to the causes of pain. People, too, who believe 
that the events and catastrophes of this world are linked together by the 
will of providence, or by invincible necessity, argue absurdly when they 
contend that the Greek revolution was too premature, by at least a 
hundred years. According to their own theory, nothing could have been 
other than it-is, and, therefore, the Greek revolution is all for the best, 
and in the best time, too. 

Besides, it is no better than childish sophistry to parade, as Mr. Wad- 
dington' parades his Capo-d'Istrian theories about what might have 
been, in order to show that what is, is wrong. The Greek revolution has 
happened. What then? Shall we quarrel with the Greeks because they 
‘did not consent to be led by Capo d’Istrias, and go down ,all quietly to 
their graves, in the sure and certain hope that their great-grandchildren 
would do what they ought to have done? But, Mr. Waddington, you 
need not fly to the antipodes, to distinguish yourself from your celébrated 
namesake. You infuse a spice of St. Stephen politics into every thing 
you say, whether you enlarge upon the excesses of the Greeks, or in- 
dulge in general expressions on the atrocities of their enemies. And then 
your moderation, your impartiality, your horror of phil-hellenism, your 
preference of the crescent to the cross! The descendants of Osman, 
say you, are much more trustworthy than the descendants of Themistocles ! 
‘This is Cambridge philosophy, transplanted to Albemarle-street ; this is 
anti-phil-hellenic ; this is aristocratical ; this is scholar-like ! 

But let him be content to dine with all the consuls of all the European 
houses in the Levant. He deserves their hospitality. In the mean time 
we return to Greece. 





_ * Not the renowned little Radical of that name, but a very polisued gentleman 
who has travelled in Greece. 
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Wherever any interest is felt in the Grecian cause, there are sure to 
be indulged all manner of speculations on the course of policy Greece 
ought to pursue. Nor can we blame these speculators. Their aims are 
praiseworthy, though their conduct be ever so wrong-headed. But the 
effect is mischievous in the extreme. For a man no sooner invents a 
theory of any thing, than, like Nebuchadnezzar, he would have all the 
world bow down and worship the golden image that he has set up, and 
whoever refuses to worship is cast, but too frequently, into the fiery fur- 
nace of his displeasure. On the present occasion this is the case, and 
the Greeks suffer. For this reason we will not add to the Babel of 
theories already afloat in the world, but observe simply, that the Greeks 
are the best judges of what they want, and that the way to serve them is 
to second, not to thwart, their views. It seems that a great portion of 
them at least are anxious to pass under the protection of Great Britain, 
and have deputed some of their fellow-countrymen tomake a formal offer 
of the honour to the English Government, ‘This is a desperate measure, 
which will, we fear, be as fruitless as it is desperate; for what can they 
expect from a Government that has forcibly prevented its subjects from 
exporting arms and ammunition to their country? This act is, to be 
sure, a recent one, and could not have been anticipated by the Greeks, 
who were guided in their expectations by our protecting the Ionian 
Islands. They must now, however, be undeceived, as must all those 
generous philanthropists who hoped by their eloquence to kindle a spirit 
of chivalry in the governments of Europe. Governments have no chivalry, 
no sympathy, no romantic ideas of justice, no classical enthusiasm. 
Originally instituted for the good of mankind, they have glanced from 
their object, and for many ages have thought of their own good only :, 
the people of all monarchical countries are regarded purely as an instru- 
ment; and the only question really agitated in cabinets is, how that 
instrument may be given the edge and temper best fitted for carving out 
the happiness of the governors. The Greeks, therefore, and their friends, 
should cease to hope for the aid of any European power, unless it can be 
shown that the government which should give them assistance would 
thereby gain more solid advantages; that is, real pecuniary advantages, 
that might be pocketed by the members of it, than can accrue from ad- 
hering to the Musulman. 

The friends of Greece in France, such as Chateaubriand, Benjamin 
Constant, and the societies of which they are the ornaments; these 
gentlemen, we say, appear to hope something from religious enthusiasm, 
for they dwell with animation on the Christianity of the Greeks. We 
are entirely ignorant of what these appeals to the pious fervour of man- 
kind may effect in France, but we fear they would not value a straw on 
this side of the Channel. As far as our experience goes, we can solemnly 
affirm we have never known a single individual that sympathized with 
the Greeks because they were Christians, but because they were Greeks, 
the originators of liberty, and science, and art, and all that raises man 
above the beast of the field. We cannot tell whether this may be con- 
sidered creditable to our countrymen or not, but we vouch for its truth, 
as far, as we said before, as our experience has been extended, It 
appears, therefore, that in selecting topics for kindling an enthusiasm for 
Greece, French and English writers will have to make a very different 
choice : the Cross will effect most in France, and the Parthenon in Eng- 
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land. Our love of Hellas is of an older date than that of the French ; 
its battles, its muses, its freedom, are deeply engraven on our hearts ; 
these are what awaken our sympathy. We have loved the ground from 
our cradles, because it was once trodden by Socrates and Sophocles. The 
very name of Athens is like a talisman, and calls up before our fancy a 
people of heroes and sages,—a people who basked in the sunshine of 
freedom, and reflected back to heaven its rays, rendered more sacred and 
beautiful from having fallen on a thousand forms of virtue and beauty. 
There is no doubt that this feeling exists also in France, but it is not the 
general feeling, at least not that which predominates generally. The 
difference may arise, however, much less from our classicality than from 
our Protestantism. There is more affinity between the Greek and Catho- 
lic churches, than between either of them and Protestantism; and it is 
therefore, perhaps, that the Englishman keeps the Christianity of the 
Greek considerably out of view, when he would hold him up as an object 
of compassion. 

M. Chateaubriand does not, indeed, address himself entirely to the 
religious sympathy of his countrymen; he also inquires, whether the 
present age will suffer reviving civilization to be quenched in that country 
which civilized the world; and whether European legitimacy will allow 
its sacred name to be extended to a tyranny that would have forced a 
blush from Tiberius himself. Of course, the latter portion of the sentence 
must be ironical, as no one could know better than M. Chateaubriand 
that European legitimacy includes wretches with whom the vices of 
Tiberius would have scorned to associate. But supposing it serious, he 
must take his answer from the state of things. European legitimacy (a 
phrase which is an insult to the human understanding) does suffer and 
allow these things. And why should it not? What has legitimacy to 
do with civilization, unless to repress it? Why should it refuse to em- 
brace the Sultan, while it acknowledges the Austrian and the Spaniard ? 
But we would forgive M. Chateaubriand for his hypocrisy, if it be 
hypocrisy, could it generate the slightest utility to Greece, for he is a 
statesman, and it is consequently a habit with him. There is, however 
nothing to be gained by flattering legitimacy; it is a sordid miser, that 
never gave a penny but when it could gain two; never regarded human 
misery but when there was something to be wrung out of it. No; the 
way to serve Greece is to rouse the sympathies of the people, whose 
honest bosoms carry about in them an innate love of justice, a rude, but 
unquenchable spirit of chivalry,—a spirit never more joyfully exerted 
than when, unguided by the influence of government, it goes from its owa 
impulse towards generosity and kindness. 

e best proof of this, are the numerous societies, committees, associa- 
tions, in favour of Greece, that have sprung up in various parts of 
Europe; all originating among the people; all uncountenanced, if not 
detested, by governments. It appears to follow, that, whatever may be 
the result, it is the duty of Greece to struggle on, unprotected by any 
government, and depending solely on her own energies. And, if that 
can be any consolation to her, she may be sure that every honest man in 
Europe is warmly her friend, disposed, in proportion to his means, to 
contribute to her freedom, expecting for his reward the pleasure of seeing 
the soil of Attica and Laconia trodden by men worthy to be called the 
descendants of Solon and Lycurgus. 
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THE ANCHOR ’S WEIGHED—FAREWELL=-REMEMBER ME !| 


Tue ship's unmoor’d—fresh breezes fill 
The sails to waft me, Love, away ; 
And, hark! the boatswain’s whistle shrili 
Pipes to the bustling crew, “ Belay !” 
But, oh! while mirth their laughing temples crown, 
As in the sparkling bowl their cares they drown, 
I pensive sit,—and sing in sighs to thee, 
The anchor ’s weighed—Farewell—Remember me ! 


Though many a league of trackless tide 
Between us, dearest, soon will roll, 
Nor time, nor distance, can divide 
Thy lovely image from my soul ; 
Yet, oh! believe the hour at last will come, 
To waft me back to happiness and home ; 
Till then, let Fairy Hope our guardian be— 
The anchor ’s weigh’d—Farewell—Remember me ! 


As years of absence steal along, 
Thy praise shall be my dear employ, 
While fondly hanging o’er thy song, 
That oft has thrill'd my heart with joy ; 
And ever when thy tongue shall breathe this lay, 
Oh! think that thus, though banish’d far away, 
I often dream of home, and sing to thee— 
. The anchor ’s weigh’d—Farewell—Remember me! 





SONNET TO AN ORPHAN, ON THE DEATH OF HER LOVER. 


Farr Child of Sorrow ! what can charm thee now ? 
Though Friendship’s voice oft cheers the mourner’s breast, 
It will not calm thy bosom’s feverish glow, 

Nor sooth the throb that may not be represt. 

Oh! bid to Love and Joy a long farewell ! 

Thy darken’d path the fiends of care deform ; 

Nor yet against the stern decree rebel 

That leaves thee lone and cheerless in the storm. 
For still, though every earthly hope hath gone 
With him who made thy sinless spirit glad, 

And though no thrilling sympathy hath borne 

A sacred balm to make thy heart less sad, 

Yet He who gives the weary pilgrim rest, 

Will crown thy love in regions of the blest! 


Camberwell, Sept. 15, 1825. 





EXAMINATION OF THE OUDE PAPERS. 


Tuart a “ great book is a great evil” we never felt so forcibly till we 
took up the huge volume which is to form the subject of the present article, 
To wade through a thousand and forty-one pages of official documents, 
made up of many trivial details, tedious altercations, and endless repe- 
titions, is no easy task; to detect the truth amid the perplexity of so 
many conflicting statements, and present it within a narrow compass, as 
the pure ore separated from the dross, is still more diffieult: The danger 
of being utterly bewildered among such a multitude of facts and circum- 
stances, is, however, considerably lessened by the sifting scrutiny they 
have already undergone in the discussions between the different persons 
engaged in these transactions; and, as we have attentively perused both 
sides of the question, with no leaning that we are aware of in favour of 
either party, we trust that, by impartially following the impression left 
on our own minds, we shall be able to give our readers a just and ade- 
quate view of the contents of this volume. 

Perhaps it may be useful to recall to recollection, in the first place, the 
circumstances that led to this voluminous production. In the course of 
the discussion last year, at the India House, regarding the Marquis of 
Hastings, to compel the Court of Directors to do justice to his character, 
the Court of Proprietors having called for all the documents and records 
relative to his administration, necessary to enable them to form an opinion 
as to its merits or demerits, and one important paper having been kept 
back by the Directors, namely, the Marquis’s Exposé of the principal 
events of his administration, Sir John Doyle moved for its production. 
This proposition, after considerable opposition from the Directors, was 
carried, whereupon Mr. Edmonstone moved for copies of all documents 
which might serve to illustrate the state of India during the period to 
which Lord Hastings’s statement referred. Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie, 
late Resident at Lucknow, removed by Lord Hastings, but now one of 
the directorial body, having been appealed to as to the manner in which 
his conduct was noticed in the Marquis’s Exposé, rose to deny its cor- 
rectness, and declared that, if it was agreed to be printed, he should feel 
it his duty to call for other papers. Accordingly, after Sir John Doyle’s 
motion to that effect had been carried, Sir George Robinson moved 
for copies of the Minutes of Correspondence regarding the reform in the 
administration of Oude ; the employment of British troops in the service 
of the Vizier from January 1808 till December 1815; and also copies 
of all papers relative to loans contracted with the Vizier, from October 
1815 to May 1816. The paragraph in Lord Hastings’s Exposé, which 
these were intended to meet, is the following : 

‘“‘ Soon after my arrival in India,” (says his Lordship,) “ some British 
officers came to me from the Nuwaub Vizier, Saadut Ali, sovereign of 
Oude, bringing to me a representation of the degrading thraldom in 
which, through gradual and probably unintended encroachments on his 
freedom, he was held, inconsistently with the spirit of the treaties between 
the two states. The system from which he prayed to be relieved appeared 
to me to be no less repugnant to policy than to equity.” [We interrupt 
the quotation to explain that the system alluded to was the domineering 
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authority exercised over him by the Resident, Colonel Baillie."] “ On 
my professing a disposition to correct so objectionable a course, those 
officers who had been long in the Nuwaub’s service assured me that any 
persuasion of my having such an inclination would cause Saadut Ali to 
throw himself upon me with unbounded confidence, and to offer, from 
his immense hoard, the advance of any sum I could want for the enter- 
prise against Nepaul. The gratitude with which such a supply would 
be felt was professed. While I was on my passage up the river, Saadut 
Ali unexpectedly died. I found, however, that what had been provision- 
ally agitated with him, was perfectly understood by his successor ; so 
that the latter came forward with a spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees, 
which I declined, as a peishcush or tribute on his accession to the sove- 
reignty of Oude, but accepted as a loan for the Honourable Company.” 

In order to refute these ten lines, Colonel Baillie has laid before the 
world more than ten hundred pages. Among the rest is an anonymous 
paper, (p. 997,) transmitted to the Governor-General from Lucknow, by 
an indirect channel, filled with violent accusations against the Resident ; 
so “scurrilous and calumnious,” as well as. unauthenticated, that Lord 
Hastings was rather inclined at first to spare Colonel Baillie the pain of 
reading it. From a desire, however, of ascertaining the truth of some 
facts stated in it, respecting the Lucknow administration, Lord 
Hastings had the paper handed to Colonel Baillie, unofficially, by 
Mr. Secretary Ricketts. These circumstances were, the nomination of a 
child as Aumil of the district of Lucknow; and that of the Minister, 
Agha Meer, since well known under the title of Moatumud-ood-Dowlah, 
being a man of low origin, and without education or capacity for public 
business. The anonymous statement being proved by the Resident's 
reply to be, in these most material points, not without foundation, it 
appears to have remained among the records, and a copy found its way, 
along with the other documents, to the Court of Directors. This body, 
of whom the Resident is now one, addressed a note to Lord Hastings, 
on the 30th of June last, requesting his consent to the suppression of 
that paper; but his Lordship replied, that as he was unacquainted with 
the nature and object of the papers which Colonel Baillie was now 
printing, and as they might render it necessary for him to cause applica- 
tion to be made to the House of Commons for a copy of Colonel Baillie’s 
evidence, and submit the written testimonies of individuals contradicting 
it ;—with such a contingency in view, his Lordship ‘ could not take any 
step which might seem a degree of compromise.” Hence, there being a 
general challenge to produce all and every thing, the volume is swelled 
to its present enormous magnitude, 

On taking it up, the first thing that must strike the reader is, that the 
first half of the book can have no reference to Lord Hastings, as it relates 
to a period antecedent to his arrival in India. It is no doubt intended, 
however, to refute his opinion that the Vizier of Oude was kept in a state 
of thraldom by the Resident ; in vindication of whose character from 
such a charge, and in testimony of his diplomatic merits, the Company 
is at the expense of printing these five hundred pages. To this we have 





1 This gentleman’s military rank was then that of Major, and he is now Lieute- 
nant-Colonel ; but we shall employ the above designation for the sake of consist- 
eacy and brevity. 
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no objection whatever, except that we apprehend the generality of readers, 
meeting at the outset with such a mass of details, will throw down the 
book in despair long before they reach the marrow of the subject. We 
would therefore recommend those who have not an abundant stock of 
patience, and a whole week to devote exclusively to the task, to begin at 
once at the711thpage. By reading from thence to the end, including the 
** Documents relating to the negotiation of the several loans contracted 
with the Vizier,” and those relating to the removal of the Resident, they 
will attain an adequate knowledge of the matter at issue. Should a 
doubt then remain on their minds as to any point, reference may be made 
to the previous part for more particular information. As a clue to it 
guneralh , we may here observe, that its main purport is to show, that 
between 1808 and 1813, Colonel Baillie used every exertion with the 
Vizier to effect a reform in the administration of the government of 
Oude, that such a reform was urgently wanted, and that his earnest 
endeavours to promote it excited hostility against him, both in the mind 
of the Vizier and in that of part of his subjects. But to have a just view 
of the politics of the Court of Lucknow, it is necessary to trace them back 
to a still earlier period—that of the accession of the Nuwaub Sadut Alee. 

Every reader of Indian history must recollect the memorable events 
that followed within a few years after the death of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, in 
1797. Objections were made to the elevation of his eldest son, Mirza 
Alee, to the musnud, on. the ground that he was illegitimate. As this 
was equally asserted of the rest of the late Nuwaub’s children, Sadut 
Alee, the next brother of the deceased, conceived he had pretensions to 
the throne. The then Governor-General of India, (Lord Wellesley,) on 
a consideration of the case, decided in favour of the son, Mirza, or, ashe 
is usually called, Vizier Alee. The grounds were, that his father, the 
late Nuwaub, had acknowledged and treated him as his son and suc- 
cessor, which, according to the Mohammedan law, constitutes a valid 
title; the acquiescence of the Begums, the wife and mother of Asuf-ood- 
Dowlah ; the concurrence of the capital ; and the danger, (says Mr. Mill,) 
of admitting doubts as to the filiation of princes. The young Nuwaub, 
however, was so unfortunate as to give offence to one of his female rela- 
tives, the elder Begum. Intrigues were immediately commenced by this 
lady and her party to supersede him by one of his uncles, to accom- 
plish which, a large sum of money was offered to the Governor-General 
for his acquiescence. This bribe not taking effect, they represented the 
young Vizier as an enemy to the British; and a confidential eunuch of 
the late Nuwaub, called Tuhseen Alee, told a story that the Vizier Alee 
was not the son of the Nuwaub, but had been purchased of his mother for 
500 rupees, after his birth. ‘ Upon this story,” (says Mr. Mill,) “ told 
privately to the Governor-General by a man who complained of having 
been treated with injustice by the Nuwaub, and who might have been 
suborned by his enemies; told without confrontation with the public; 
without confrontation with the Nuwaub; without cross-examination ; 
without counter evidence; without hearing any thing the party affected 
might have to adduce in his own behalf; without pushing the inquiry 
by examination of other persons to whom the secrets of the Zenanuh 
might be known, and corroborated only by what he had heard was the 
public opinion, [that is, common scandal!] did the Governor-General 
declare, that a man whom he had acknowledged as Nuwaub of Oude, 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 7, Y 
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and who succeeded to the throne with the apparent concurrence of all 
ranks, (except the single voice of Sadut Alee,) was not the son of the late 
Vizier, and ought to be displaced from the throne. He decided against 
the unfortunate Nuwaub the great question of a kingdom, upon evidence 
upon which a court of English law would not have decided against him 
a question of a few pounds.” More than this, the unhappy Prince, thus 
unscrupulously torn from the throne of his ancestors by Lord Wellesley, 
was driven to become a desperate outlaw, and languish the rest of his days 
in a dungeon; and the traitor Tuhseen Alee, as appears by these Papers, 
was, in reward for his perfidy, upheld and supported by the Representa- 
tive of the British Government to domineer over the rest of the royal 
family till the day of his death. This happened in August 1813, when 
great condolence took place between Colonel Baillie and the Government 
at Calcutta, as if a great man had fallen in Israel. The elder Begum, 
whose tool he was, and through whose intrigues the revolution was 
effected, concurred with the new Nuwaub in rewarding his services with 
the office of Nazir (or Guardian) of the Khoord Muhl, or Princesses’ 
residence. This situation he appears to have held till August 1812, 
when the Vizier was desirous of removing him. But this the Resident 
would not permit, and supported the Bhow Begum, with some of her 
party, in insisting on his continuance in office, however repugnant this 
was both to the Nuwaub and his female relatives. In evidence of this, 
we quote (p.448) the following solemn league and covenant entered 
into by the ladies of the Khoord Muhl, when they heard that Tuhseen 
Alee was to be forced back upon them: 

‘“« By this sacred text we swear, (quoting a text of the Koran,) that 
while life remains in our body, be we killed, or be our heads severed 
from our necks, we never will be satisfied with Tuhseen, and we never 
will agree to his holding the office of Nazir. We will never betray, or 
be false to each other; never, never, in any way, will we consent to 
Tuhseen Alee’s being Nazir. ‘To this instrument, therefore, we set our 
seals. To whatever calamity may befall us. we submit: never will we 
shrink from it. But to Tuhseen Alee’s being Nazir, who is an oppressor 
and the enemy of our house, we will not assent. If we depart from this 
engagement, may we depart from God, and from the Prophet, and from 
the holy law.” 

Notwithstanding the utter repugnance here manifested to this eunuch, 
the Resident's party (the great female instrument of which was the Bow 
Begum) persisted in their intention of supporting the authority of Tuh- 
seen, and proposed to actually starve the Princesses into submission. 
The Nuwaub, however, being opposed to this scheme, was accused of 
lending them secret support ; and one of them, Doolhun Begum, appeals 
to him in the following impassioned terms; supposing that it was the 
Nuwaub, and not the Resident, who supported their oppressor :— 

“It has been reported to me (says the Princess) that your Excellency, 
from motives of regard to the reputation of Tuhseen Alee Khan, and a desire 
to please him, does not intend to remove him from the office of Nazir. This 
is surprising! In all the world, the honour and reputation of father and 
mother, and one’s own, are dearer than those of any other person: how 
then can it be, that the reputation of a male or female slave should be 
of more value with your Excellency than ours? Woe is me, of this life 
if this be the fact! Accursed be such a state of existence! When I and 
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the other ladies of the Muhl shall have been forsaken by your Excel- 
lency, and been exposed to be insulted by a slave of the late Nuwaub 
Asut-ood-Dowlah, we ought to be ashamed to live longer in the world. 
We know not what this vengeance from heaven is which has overtaken 
us! ‘Till now we have considered that we lived on the bounty of your 
Excellency ; but should the Nazir not be removed, we shall certainly con- 
sider it to be the bounty of Tuhseen Alee Khan; and we wish not to live 
on the bounty of a perfidious slave, who every moment uses reproachful 
language towards us, and will not allow an account of our situation or 
our letters to reach your Excellency.” 

And towards the conclusion it is added :—‘ It is probable that, from 
this cause, the measure of my days is now completed. On the day of 
jadgthent, I will make this base-born villain understand. In this world, 
as his loins are broken, so, in the next, shall his neck be broken with 
the weight of our blood. On the day of resurrection I will mount upon 
his neck, and cry out under the canopy of heaven, ‘ my blood is on the 
neck of Tuhseen!’” 

It is true, that some of the ladies of the Muhl had expressed an equal 
degree of satisfaction with that eunuch. The secret of it is, that they 
were instigated by different parties : some adhering to the interest of the 
Vizier, others to' that of the Bhow Begum, or Lady Mother, whose au- 
thority was strongly supported by the Resident. 

To recur again to the period of the retolution, by which the Bhow 
Begum, her creature Tuhseen Alee, and Lord Wellesley, placed the Nu- 
waub Sadut Alee on the throne of Oude, it does not appear that the 
latter was other than a passive instrument in the transaction ; since the 
object of the conspirators against the reigning Prince was to raise Mirza 
Jungly, another uncle, to the musnud. Lord Wellesley, however, 
granted only half their prayer, and gave the rest to the winds; he de- 
throned Vizier Alee, and raised in his stead Sadut Alee, the elder bro- 
ther of the late Nuwaub, and less likely to become a tool in the hands of 
the Bhow Begum or her partisans. He, of course, having greatness thus 
unexpectedly thrust upon him, agreed to accept it on whatever terms the 
Governor-General chose to dictate. The annual tribute to be paid to the 
Company was raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees; the Fort of Allaha- 
bad was made over to the English; the British forces quartered upon 
Oude were fixed to ten thousand men for the regular peace establish- 
ment, to be raised eventually to thirteen thousand. Hard as these terms 
were, they are but silken threads compared with the fetters soon after 
imposed upon the sovereign of Oude. Sadut Alee, who had found 
there was but one step between a dungeon and a throne, soon began to 
experience bitterly the cares which beset the head that wears a crown. 
Lord Wellesley first compelled him to disband all his own troops, except 
so many as might be required for the purposes of state and police, and to 
admit British troops to supply their place. A reluctant consent was, 
after much difficulty, extorted from the Nuwaub ; and the plan (called 
by us a “ military reform” !) carried into effect. Such a military reform 
as if the Emperor of Russia were to place a hundred thousand men in 
cantonments in the vicinity of London, and command them to be paid 
from the British Exchequer! This humiliation, to which the helpless 
Nuwaub could only yield submission, did not long satisfy Lord Welles- 
ley, whose object was to gain entire dominion of the province of Oude. 

Y2 
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His next demand upon the Nuwaub was, that he should yield up more 
than the half of his territory to pay the troops, pretending (although there 
had been hitherto no arrear,) that their pay could never be quite certain 
until we had the land from which it sprung entirely in our own hands. 
To this, also, the Vizier was compelled to submit on pain of being driven 
from his kingdom at the point of the bayonet, or ending his days in a 
dungeon ; and out of the territories so ceded, together with the principa- 
lity of Furruckabad, wrested from its lawful Prince in the same unjustifi- 
able manner, Lord Wellesley made a comfortable Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship for his brother. This was the happy result of his reforms. 

The result, as regards Oude, was, that the Vizier was despoiled of the 
best part of his dominions, and the remainder left completely in the 
hands of the Company ; since he was destitute of any military stréngth 
of his own, and compelled to sign a treaty, (the first document is 
dated Nov. 1801) which obliged him, if interpreted strictly to the letter, 
to be a mere tool in the hands of the British Resident. The words of 
the fourth article are :— 

“ The Honourable East India Company hereby guarantee to his Excel- 
lency the Vizier, and to his heirs and successors, the possession of the 
territories which shall remain to his Excellency after the territorial ces- 
sion; TOGETHER WITH the exercise of his and their authority within 
the said dominions. His Excellency engages that he will establish, in 
his reserved dominions, such a system of administration (to be carried 
into effect by his own officers) as shall be conducive to the welfare of his 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and property of the inha- 
bitants ; and his Excellency will ALWAYs ADVISE WITH, and ACT IN 
CONFORMITY TO, the counsel of the officers of the said Honourable East 
India Company.” 

In a subjoined memorandum, where Lord Wellesley explains this part 
of the treaty, it is expressly said, that this condition of always “ acting 
in conformity” to the counsels of the British Government (which, in prac- 
tice, is, neither more nor less, than constant and implicit obedience to its 
dictation) was to apply not only to extraordinary emergencies, or affairs 
of great importance, but to ‘ all affairs connected with the ordinary 
government of these dominions, and with the usual exercise of his Ex- 
cellency’s established authority.” 

Nothing more need be said to show that Lord Wellesley meant, by 
this treaty, to annihilate entirely the authority of the Nuwaub, and ren- 
der him a mere puppet in the hands of the British Resident. As to the 
reform proposed, professedly for ‘* the welfare of his subjects,” let those 
who reflect on the situation of a military officer, the delegated depositary 
of despotic powers, several hundred miles from his superiors, and they 
haying no regular information of his proceedings, but such as he himself 
chooses to give, while his conduct is, moreover, sheltered by the screen 
of a nominal Native Prince, who is the ostensible organ of Government, 
judge how far such an arrangement is calculated to insure the welfare of 
the people. When Lord Wellesley, however, had been recalled from the 
theatre of despotic sway, his successors were inclined to give the treaty a 
milder interpretation. In fact, the obligations it imposed on the Nu- 
waub ought to be considered invalid, as in equity they are, being clearly 
extorted by force and fear. Little as our Indian rulers are accustomed 
to be restrained by principle, their comparative forbearance to the Nu- 
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waub since that period, proves that they felt reluctant to pursue to its 
full extent the path of usurpation chalked out by Lord Wellesley. The 
instrument of his measures, Col. Scott, was, in 1807, succeeded by Major 
(now Lieut.-Col.) Baillie, as Resident at Lucknow ; and the Papers be- 
fore us furnish a full detail of the affairs of Oude, nearly from that period 
till the year 1815, when Col. Baillie was recalled from that station by 
Lord Hastings. 

The object of the first part of this cullection of documents is, to show 
that the Nuwaub’s territories were in a state of great disorder; that there 
was very frequently occasion for calling in the military to suppress his 
refractory zumeendars, who refused or delayed their revenue instalments ; 
that there was consequently the most urgent necessity for insisting on the 
Vizitr to carry into effect the reforms contemplated in Lord Wellesley’s 
treaty. That such a turbulent and refractory disposition did exist in Oude, 
is very evident; and it appears to us to have arisen chiefly from three 
causes: First, the unpopularity of the Nuwaub with a great part of 
the population, who looked upon him as a usurper set up by the Bri- 
tish Government, which had dethroned the lawful sovereign Vizier Alee. 
That this feeling did exist to a very considerable extent, is proved by a 
letter of the Marquis of Wellesley himself, (the great revolutioniser and 
reformer of Oude,) quoted in Mill’s History (vol vi. p. 165). It is dated 
in January 1801, and says, ‘‘ Active and general support has been 
afforded by the subjects of his Excellency to the impostor who lately 
assumed the name of Vizier Alee.” Even a pretender, by the magic of 
that revered name, drew after him the affections of the great body of the 
people ; and it is added by the historian, that even of the troops of the 
Vizier, which were required to assist in reducing the disturber, a part in 
reality joined his standard. Secondly, the reins of authority were weaken- 
ed by the Vizier having been despoiled of half his dominions, and com- 
pelled to disband his military force, so that he could not but appear con- 
temptible in the eyes of his own subjects. ‘Those who were disaffected 
to his person, from viewing him as a usurper, would think they might 
now despise his authority with impunity. It would take some time to 
convince them that the British troops stationed in the country would be 
employed in avenging the Nuwaub’s quarrels, or in enforcing the payment 
of his revenues. Besides, we suspect that our troops were at first gene- 
rally collected in large bodies, and neither so well disposed nor well adapt- 
ed for the revenue service as to overawe the remote districts, and secure 
regularity in the collections. Thirdly, after the Nuwaub had been strip- 
ped by the Company of nearly two-thirds of the revenues of his whole 
dominions,* it was necessary for him to be much more rigid in collecting 
the small residue they had left him. But they, at the same time, almost 
totally annihilated his authority; yet they reproach him with the disobe- 
dience of his subjects! They had robbed him of nearly two-thirds of his 
hereditary dominions; yet they accuse him of avarice! The history of 
India testifies that no Prince of Oude had ever performed his engage- 
ments with such punctual exactness as Sadut Alee ; yet he is accused of 
deceit, perfidy, and every thing that is infamous !_ By whom accused ?— 
By the servants of the Honourable Company, which was itself the great 
violator of treaties, as well as of every principle of justice towards this 





2Mill, Vol, VI. p. 201. 
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very Prince, who is first overwhelmed with the grossest oppression, and 
then, though innocent, compelled to submit to be taunted by his op- 
pressors, as guilty of the very crimes they had committed against him ! 
That the reader may the more readily form a conception of their mode of 
operation, in this refinement of cruelty and impudence, we shall intro- 
duce here Lord Hastings’s explanation of the politics of Lucknow :— 

** There have always been two parties at the Court of Oude: one con- 
sisting of those who look forward to rise to power by means of the British 
Resident ; the other courting the personal favour of the Prince. Each in 
its turn has been strongest, as the Vizier himself retained the power, or 
the Minister has engrossed it through the exertion of the influence of our 
Government. During the lifetime of the late Vizier, (Sadut Alee,) as 
his favour was the predominant influence, it was only the malcontents 
who had lost, or who despaired of ever obtaining, the favour of their 
Prince, together with a few immediate Moonshees and their dependants, 
that formed the Court of the British Resident. These, when disap- 
pointed in the objects of their ambition, represented the persons enjoying 
the advantages of the Prince's favour as hostile to the British interests, 
and themselves as martyrs to their espousal of our cause. Major Baillie 
would seem to have lent too ready an ear to the whisperings of such 
courtiers.” 

With this clue to guide us, it is easy to comprehend the Resident's line 
of operations as leader of the opposition. To encourage his adherents, it 
was necessary to secure, for as many of them as possible, places and pen- 
sions, which some of them enjoyed under the guarantee of the British 
Government, and to advocate such changes in the administration of affairs 
as would displace those now in office, or raise into power some hangers- 
on of the Residency. The expectants themselves would continually re- 
present to him, in the strongest colours, the misery of the country under 
the present system; the happy results that would flow from a radical 
reform ; and it is not being too uncharitable to suppose that these mal- 
contents at the capital would, by their emissaries throughout the country, 
encourage the rajahs and zumeendars to withhold their revenue from the 
Nuwaub’s aumils, or collectors, by instilling into them the belief that their 
friend the Resident, who had the entire direction of the British military 
force, would not assist the feeble Nuwaub in reducing the refractory to 
submission. Besides, when, at the Vizier’s urgent solicitation, the British 
troops were directed to support the authority of his aumils, the Resident 
empowered the officers commanding to receive complaints against the 
aumils, and arbitrate the disputes between them and the rebellious 
zumeendars, before they proceeded to punish the latter. When they 
should think the demands of an aumil unjust, they were to refuse him 
their assistance, and report the matter to the Resident. By this extra- 
ordinary arrangement, it is evident, the military officers became judges, 
and the Resident erected himself into a high court of appeal ; an indi- 
rect mode of usurping the civil as well as the military government of the 
country, which had been seized upon in the time of Lord Wellesley. 
For satisfaction on this point, the reader may consult pages 75, 77, 79, 
82, 90. 

Another mode which was devised of gradually usurping the civil au- 
thority, is first broached at page 19, in a letter of instructions from the 
Supreme Government to the Resident. But before mentioning this, it 
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is necessary to trace the thing to its source. When the British Govern- 
ment had stripped the Vizier of half his dominions, compelled him to 
disband his military force, and, in lieu thereof, engaged by the third 
article of the treaty of 1801, ‘‘ to defend the territories which should 
remain to his Excellency against all foreign and domestic enemies ;” 
the party which extorted this treaty, and dictated exactly its own terms, 
must be considered, on every principle of justice, to have chosen all the 
consequences which necessarily flowed from it. The Company has no 
right to turn round on the other party afterwards, and say, “‘ This treaty 
binds us to punish those who may have good cause for being your ene- 
mies, which is contrary to the principle of justice.” The Nuwaub may 
reply, “‘ It was your own choice verily, not mine; you volunteered to 
become this instrument of oppression, as you now profess to think it; and 
you have paid yourself beforehand, by wresting from me the best half 
of my country! If your conscience has now become so much more tender 
that you wish to annul or evade the conditions of the treaty, then place 
me in the same situation in which I was before you extorted it from me. 
Remove your troops, restore to me my dominions, and allow me to 
embody an adequate force for their protection and government.” 

But the Company does not reason after this manner: its principle is 
to retain all the advantages of the treaty, and make any unpleasant ton- 
sequences resulting from it only a ground for demanding fresh concessions. 
Thus the substitution by force of Company’s troops for the Vizier’s own, 
caused a large drain upon his exchequer for their pay; this, then, wasa 
good ground for demanding a tract of country in “‘ perpetual sovereignty,” 
whose revenues should be equivalent to their pay! It is stipulated by 
this treaty, that our troops shall preserve subordination among the 
Vizier’s rebellious subjects. This furnishes a good ground for demanding 
to become the arbitrators and judges between him and his subjects; for 
we, in our sovereign regard to humanity and justice, cannot support him 
or his officers against his subjects, until we have tried every course, and 
are satisfied that the. Nuwaub himself is not inthe wrong! We must, 
therefore, appoint agents of our own to supervise the conduct of his offi- 
cers. Accordingly, in April 1808, the Bengal Government directs its 
Envoy at Lucknow to represent to his excellency the Vizier : 

‘“* The impropriety of employing the British troops in arduous military 
operations, without previously ascertaining the justice of the cause in 
which they are to be engaged, and the importance of avoiding, if possible, 
the necessity of undertaking them, by endeavouring to effect an adjust- 
ment of the disputes which have occasioned the late applications for the 
service of the British troops. At the same time, it will be highly ex- 
pedient that you should satisfy yourself of the efficiency and impartiality 
of the means which his Excellency may adopt for the purposes above 
described ; and with this view, it might be advisable that a proper person 
should be despatched, on the part of the Vizier, in the capacity of an 
ameen, to investigaté the circumstances stated; (by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gregory ;) and that he should be accompanied by a person on your part, 
to be joined in the commission. This measure, however, is merely sug- 
gested for your consideration, leaving it to your discretion, regulated by 
local circumstances, to propose it to his Excellency.” 

This was a hint by no means thrown away upon the Resident. When 
it reached the ears of the opposition party at Lucknow, such a glorious 
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inlet to patronage must have almost caused an illumination. Shortly 
after, (18th July 1808,) Colonel Baillie announced to the Vizier, that he 
was actually preparing to carry the plan into effect, and dexterously 
tried to gain his Excellency’s assent, by persuading him that the scheme 
originated with the Vizier himself! Having prefaced the proposal with 
a remark, that the intelligence received from certain districts was not 
sufficient to warrant any extraordinary measures for their settlement, the 
Resident goes on to say (p. 79): ‘* This obvious want of information has 
induced me, in pursuance of your ExcELLENCY’s late suggestion, to 
look out for some respectable person, in the character of an ameen, 
upon my part, to accompany another whom your Excellency may be 
pleased to depute, for the purpose of ascertaining the real condition of 
those districts, &c.” To this insidious proposal, an assent to which 
would have been almost equivalent to an abdication of the Musnuad in 
favour of the Resident, the Vizier replied (p. 80): ‘* I must again refer 
you to my letter of the 7th, in which I remarked, that it seems proper 
that some respectable person, with suitable assistants, be appointed by 
me; and that another on your part, with the like assistants, be also de- 
puted to ascertain the condition and strength of the several fortresses, 
&c. &c. My meaning in these words is no more than that a person be 
sent-to ascertain the points which I have stated ; not, surely, in the cha- 
racter of an ameen, which I by no means approve, because I have 
ameens already in those districts.” Quite correct; but it would have 
been very pleasant to the Resident and his party to have their ameens 
there too. In the changes afterwards proposed by the Resident in the 
administration of government, including the subdivision of the country 
into small districts, the appointment of ameens in each was extended to 
a general measure, and the Resident fought a stout battle for his share of 
the patronage, as shown at pages 157 and 162; where he threatens the 
poor Vizier, that, in case of non-compliance, so far from his authority being 
any longer supported by the British forces, his*revenue would be entirely 
abandoned to its fate! This threat uttered, Colonel Baillie tells us, in 
the most solemn manner,” though it ‘visibly affected” the affrighted 
Vizier, did not produce immediate submission; and he was ultimately 
saved this time from annihilation by the Resident's superiors, who did not 
suffer him to carry this scheme into effect. (See pages 235-45.) 

That the entire annihilation of the Nuwaub’s authority would have 
been the consequence of either horn of the dilemma on which Colonel 
Baillie here placed him, must be evident from the least consideration of 
his circumstances. The Company had seized the entire military govern- 
ment of the country; if they, then, withheld from him their aid in pre- 
serving subordination among his subjects, his revenues would be no longer 
paid, and his authority must immediately fall to the ground. If, on the 
other hand, he consented to give up to the Resident the nomination of 
his officers, what power or authority was left? Take from him the right 
of appointing, removing, rewarding, and punishing the persons employed 
in the civil administration of the country, then the Nuwaub Vizier was 
no longer any thing but a shadow. It is true, the Resident asked, for 
the present, only a share in the patronage; but then it was in the selec- 
tion of ameens, ollicers of the highest rank, who would really carry with 
them the whole civil power of the state. And if he once acquired a 
direct influence over them, being, at the same time, backed by the au- 
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thority of the Supreme Government of India, and having the military 
force of Oude at his back, every aspirant after power would look to him 
as the sure fountain of honour, and the Nuwaub would very soon become 
a mere cipher. The superior chances of those who should gain the 
favour of the Resident, then the only substantive authority, would leave 
the Nuwaub almost without a single courtier to grace his ‘‘ durbar.” 

While this revolution (for such we may truly call it) was in train, it is 
easy to see its tendency to produce arefractory spirit among the Nuwaub’s 
subjects ; as such a spirit manifesting itself being the most powerful argu- 
ment that could be urged by the Opposition for the contemplated reform. 
We are far from wishing to insinuate that the Resident himself had re- 
course to any underhand means ; we pointedly disclaim any such impu- 
tation. It was not at all necessary, siace his party saw clearly the game 
that was playing, and knew how to act their parts without being prompted. 
They might hold out hopes to the zumeendars, that, if they withheld their 
revenues, the Resident would be averse to the employment of the British 
troops in coercing them ; and that the Nuwaub would, consequently, be 
compelled to consent to a more moderate assessment. That such notions 
prevailed, is indicated by the fact, that the refractory zumeendars gene- 
rally held out until a force actually presented itself before their fortresses ; 
and then, seeing that it was determined in good earnest to subdue them, 
they usually offered no resistance, but opened their gates, and yielded up 
their guns. ‘The greatest bloodshed occurred in an affair conducted by 
Major O’Donnel, detailed by himself at page 24: “ Having constantly 
observed,” says he, “that these refractory zumeendars, although without 
prospect of effectual resistance, generally wait in their forts until the 
assault is about to take place, and then, under cover of the night, make 
their escape with impunity, I set out with the intention of making a 
prompt and serious example, as likely to be not only most effectual, but 
also to tend to the security of the detachment in the end.” For these 
reasons he surrounded the fortyess, and stormed it immediately, so as to 
leave no time or opportunity to escape, and put the whole garrison to the 
sword, to the number of eighty men. Immediately on the storming party 
having arrived at the breach, ‘an attempt was made,” he says, ‘‘by a 
part of the garrison to escape towards the jungle, about half a mile dis- 
tant; but the cavalry closing up at the moment, cut off completely the 
escape of those who ventured on the plain; and J have the pleasure to 
acquaint you, that the result was fully equal to my wishes. By all I 
can learn, very few escaped ; and about eighty were killed in the gburry, 
or on the surrounding plain.” The Government did not cordially join 
withMajor O'Donnel in this measure ; however, according to his account, 
this sanguinary execution had the immediate effect of bringing the re- 
fractory in the surrounding country to submission; a strong indication 
that their contumacy was occasioned by the hope of impunity, arising 
from a belief that the British would not, and that the Nuwaub was too 
weak, to subdue them. 

By some severe examples, and by razing almost all the fortresses 
throughout the disturbed districts, as well as compelling the zumeendars 
to surrender the greater part of their artillery, order was at last in a great 
measure restored. The Resident, however, did not cease to urge a “ re- 
form” in the administration, on the ground that the same evils were 
continually liable to recur; and that they were chiefly, if not entirely, 
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owing to a vicious mode of collecting the revenue. The idea of reform, 
(for we, too, are reformers as well as Col. Baillie,) is so agreeable to us, 
that we could not help, on the first view of the subject, cordially wishing 
that he might carry his point without any delay. While reading his many 
urgent representations to the Nuwaub to consent to the “ reform,” we 
felt indignant at the latter for the excuses and obstacles he opposed to it. 
With the same feelings, probably, many others will enter upon the subject. 
But it is necessary to inquire carefully what is this ‘‘ reform”? Is it actu- 
ally improvement to the country, or merely innovation—a change of 
power and office from one set of people to another? The main features of 
the plan proposed to the Nuwaub were, that his country should be divided 
into districts; that the assessment of each should be regulated by the 
real assets, and fixed for a term of years, (three being thought best for 
the first trial;) that the districts should be intrusted to officers of un- 
doubted character and qualifications; that they should be rewarded by a 
fixed salary, and, besides, be allowed to derive a profit from the increased 
productiveness of their districts ; that the renters, ryots, &c. should have 
written engagements, with a right of appeal to the Government in case 
of any oppression. ‘To this the Nuwaub replied (p. 165,)—How are the 
real state and resources of the country to be ascertained ? How can I find 
out the exact produce of every estate and every field? And lastly, where 
can I find officers of undoubted character and qualifications ; or, suppos- 
ing them to appear so when appointed, what security is there that their 
conduct may not change’? To the last objection, at least, the Resident 
had a ready reply : he would undertake to find the officers himself! But 
this was, in fact, the Nuwaub’s fundamental objection to the whole 
scheme. To silence his doubts as to the practicability of it, one great ar- 
gument was used,—that the plan proposed to him had been introduced 
into the adjacent territories, which had been ceded to the Company, and 
had there succeeded in producing a large increase of revenue. The Nu- 
waub ventured to hint in reply, that this was a sign of their having been 
very moderately assessed at the time they were taken from him! He 
might have added, (had he dared,) that the zumeendars, who, under his 
government, had been a sort of independent princes, only paying a mo- 
derate annual tribute in acknowledgment of his sovereignty, had been, 
by the Company, driven into exile, or reduced to the level of its other 
Native subjects; their families, who formerly enjoyed princely dignity 
and splendour, crushed down to the dust, and the income that had sup- 
ported them absorbed by the Company’s land-tax! The increase of re- 
venue, so realized, is appealed to as the test of the prosperity of the 
country! ‘“ Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” In 1803; the 
Governor-General congratulated the Company on the “ tranquillity ” 
that generally prevailed in these districts, and the “ facility” with which 
the revenue was realized ; a happy picture, indeed, of a country whose 
rajahs and zumeendars, or, to use equivalent phrases, the nobility and 
gentry, had been put down by the point of the bayonet; and the people, 
as proved before the House of Commons, were, from the first, dissatisfied 
with our system of government, and detested it the more the better they 
became acquainted with it.* This is the system to which Col. Baillie 
Was anxious to assimilate the government of Oude ! 





* Vide Mill, Vol, VI. p. 245. 
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It cannot surely be matter of surprise, that the Nuwaubentertained some 
degree of repugnance to such a “ reform.” Indeed, the very word “‘ re- 
form,” when uttered by the servants of the Company, must, we think, 
have conveyed to his mind something pregnant with the utmost alarm, 
The first reform Sadut Alee ever knew, was, when Lord Wellesley com- 
pelled him to disband his army, and saddled him with a body of Company’s 
troops in its stead, which he was forced to pay. This, the Company’s ser- 
vants told him, was a “ military reform”! Next, he was forced to yield 
up more than half his dominions to pay these troops. This was a “ finan- 
cial reform”! Lastly, came Col. Baillie, who insisted that he should as- 
similate his revenue system to that established in the Company's ter- 
ritories, give the Resident a voice in the nomination of his officers, 
and submit to his decision their revenue accounts. What could the Nu- 
waub think but that this was a “‘ radical reform,” intended to annihilate 
entirely his remaining shred of authority? Against this last fatal re- 
formation, which was to have given him the coup de grace, the Nuwaub 
struggled manfully, although evidently in the very agonies of dissolution. 
Our space will not allow us to enter fully into the details of the hopeless 
conflict ; but a few particulars will show how completely his back was at 
the wall; how closely the Resident had hemmed him in on all sides. 
In the proclamations, framed by the Resident, which were to announce 
the introduction of the new system, Col. Baillie determined to have it 
expressly stated, that the new regime was established ‘‘ with the advice 
and concurrence of the British Government,” (vide pp. 199, 202, &c.) 
thus openly and directly associating the Company with the Nuwaub in 
the functions of legislation. ‘To this the Nuwaub would, by no means, 
consent, declaring (p. 213) what is but too obvious: “ If these words be 
admitted, (into the proclamations,) my subjects will immediately infer 
that the remaining part of my dominions, like the ceded territory, has 
been transferred to the Honourable Company, and that nothing remains 
to me but a name!” We see no opinion expressed officially by the Su- 
preme Government on this subject, but cannot help thinking that there 
must have been some secret instructions, or private understanding, that 
their representative should make these direct attempts at assuming the 
reins of power. He severely rebukes the poor Nuwaub for venturing to 
omit these ten words in his own proc!amation ; telling him (p. 199) that 
“ their rejection is injudicious and unbecoming ; more especially as your 
Excellency must be aware that I have already, in the discharge of my 
duty, submitted to the Governor-General in Council a translation of the 
documents in question; and in case of their approval by our Government, 
or, indeed, in any event, the rejection of such a clause as this by your 
Excellency must appear to be indelicate in the extreme”! Highly pre- 
sumptuous, indeed, in the sovereign of Oude to draw his pen through a 
line of a proclamation he disapproved of, when it was drafted for him by 
Colonel Baillie! 

Another expedient of Colonel Baillie’s for setting aside the Nuwaub's 
authority, was in regard to the capturing of ‘‘ marauders ” on the 
frontier between the Company’s territories and those of the Vizier. These 
‘‘ marauders,” as they are called, are the nobility and gentry of the 
ceded territory, who soon after this had been seized from the Nuwaub, 
(as may be seen by Mill’s History,) were drawn from their homes by 
the humane and Honourable Company’s bayonets. Some fled within 
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the Mahratta frontier; others were desirous of taking refuge in the re- 
served territory of their natural sovereign, the Vizier, where they might 
also have estates, or where they hoped to find a temporary shelter 
in the fortresses or jungles on the estates of their kindred. From these 
hiding-places and fastnesses they occasionally returned to head and stir 
up their former dependants in the ceded (or rather seized) territory, to 
take vengeance on their oppressors. For the purpose of exterminating 
these ‘‘ leaders of bauditti,” as he calls them, Colonel Baillie proposed 
to make the Company's troops pursue them into any corner of the Vizier’s 
dominions, with entire contempt of his authority, and in the same manner 
as if his reserved territory were also the Company’s own. Should the 
Vizier prove disposed to compassionate the situation of these unhappy 
fugitives and exiles, rather than assist in hunting them down, Colonel 
Baillie proposes, (pp. 300, 301,) to proceed summarily against them, 
‘‘ without any reference to the Vizier, or the local authority of hisaumils.” 
Here also the views of the Resident were balked by the disapproval of 
his principals (pp. 302, 303.) They resolved that the Nuwaub’s consent 
should be asked, and, if possible, obtained, before such measures were 
undertaken. As had been anticipated, he evinced great reluctance to 
the indiscriminate surrender of these people to destruction ; an indication 
that he did not regard them all in the light of common “ robbers,” 
“« murderers,” and ‘ banditti,” as Colonel Baillie would persuade us; 
since the Nuwaub could have had no rational motive for incurring the 
displeasure of the British Government by protecting such miscreants. 
He contended, at first, that the names and haunts of the offenders should 
first be reported to him, through his aumils, and that then, his formal 
consent being obtained, the British troops should be authorized to appre- 
hend them. But this arrangement was rejected, on the ground that 
the aumils were believed to favour the escape of the fugitives, and the 
British Government therefore determined that the intended movements 
of the troops should not be communicated to them. The Resident 
therefore demanded the Nuwaub's consent to this: that whenever the 
British military othcers on the frontier should ascertain where any fugitive 
had taken refuge in his territory, they might proceed to apprehend him 
without asking any specific permission. The Nuwaub represented, in 
objection to this, that (p. 315)— 

‘* As it was formerly made generally known‘ that the British troops 
would not be employed against the public debtors, or refractory subjects 
of this state, and consequently many zumeendars in balance to Govern- 
ment withhold the revenue and resist my authority; the employment of 
the British troops stationed in my country, as now proposed, for appre- 
hending insurgents, under direction of the judges of the frontier districts 
of the British territories, and at the discretion of the British officers, will 
create a general belief among the people that I possess no power or au- 
thority even in the execution of such measures as this, and that 1 have 
tran the whole of my authority to the English gentlemen. This 
belief will tend to multiply disorders and disturbance; and a system of 
resistance and withholding the revenues will be pursued, to the total 
disregard of the authority of my aumils. It is a matter of surprise that 
the British troops, which, according to treaty, are stationed in my 





4 By the Resident’s menace to that effect, before noticed. 
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country for the sole purpose of preserving the tranquillity of my dominions, 
should not be employed for those purposes, but be appointed to seize 
robbers, murderers, and banditti, who infest the British territory alone ; 
and that all the measures now proposed should have for their object 
merely the seizure and extirpation of offenders against that Government, 
while no measure is proposed for apprehending and punishing those 
against mine. I beg you to consider, that while the employment of your 
troops for the settlement of my country, and the punishment of insurgents, 
defaulters, and public debtors, is suspended ; and when even the seizure 
of criminals against my Government, who find refuge in your territory, 
is delayed; it such measures which you propose be adopted for the 
seizure of offenders against the British Government, what answer can 
I make to such a proposal? I am surprised, indeed, beyond measure, 
by this proposal. Friendship and amity demand, that the same means 
which are employed against delinquents in the British territory, be also 
recurred to in mine.” 

Such reciprocity did not accord at all with the Company’s notions 
of justice. But this was replied to by a letter from the Resident, making 
abundant professions of every readiness on his part to afford the aid of 
the British troops in subduing and punishing the Nuwaub’s refractory 
subjects, either in his own or the Company’s territories. A letter was 
also despatched from the Supreme Government, denying that a contrary 
intention ever existed, although, as before noticed, the Resident had 
expressly declared it, and even been reproved for it. This is undeniable; 
and there can be no doubt that his partisans, if it came to their ears, 
would take care to make such an intention generally known, as the Nuwaub 
intimates it was, throughout the country. The Government, however, 
treats the bare surmise of such an idea by the Vizier with great indigna- 
tion, saying, (p. 308)— 

“Tt is matter of just offence to the British Government, that the 
Vizier has withheld his consent on the plea, or rather the unfounded 
imputation, of a declared design on our part to refuse the aid of our 
troops in the execution of the services prescribed by the stipulations of 
existing engagements, and of our declining to employ a military force 
for the coercion of debtors and defaulters, which forms no part’ of the 
obligation imposed on the British Government by these engagements,” 

Those who penned this assertion, little thought that its refutation by 
their own authentic documents would one day be published in the same 
volume. ‘The spirit of the treaty was, that the British troops should sup- 
ply the want of the Nuwaub’s own army, which the Company wrested 
from him. Let common sense judge, then, whether the realization of the 
public revenues was not one of its principal objects? It was now re- 
solved, that if the Nuwaub did not give his consent for the British troops 
to have free ingress into his territories in pursuit of offenders, without any 
reference to his authority, in the same manner as if they were the Com- 
pany’s own, the measure should be taken in defiance of his wishes. When 
he found that this was Lord Minto’s final resolution, he declared that 
‘‘ he was helpless;” that is, must submit to necessity. Again, says the 
Resident, addressing his Lordship (p. 390): ‘ He commenced another 
pitiful complaint, and deplored, in a manner unmanly and unbecoming, 
with tears in his eyes, the unhappy situation in which he was placed ; 
unwilling, as he was unable, to contend with your Lordship on any 
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point, and yet incapable of reconciling to his feelings the arrangement 
which your Lordship had proposed.” And afterwards, at the same con- 
ference, the Resident continues: ‘‘ He begged me to decide for him, as 
a friend, what was proper to be done on this occasion. He wanted 
nothing but information of the measures proposed, before they should be 
carried into execution ; even the names of the offenders to be seized, and 
the places of their supposed concealment, would sutlice, and he would 
pledge himself never to make them known under any circumstances 
whatever.” It was accordingly conceded, that the Resident should obtain 
from the magistrates, and present to his Excellency, general lists of the 
names of the fugitives, in the several districts, whose apprehension was 
to be required before the movement of the troops for that purpose should 
take place. It is worthy of remark, that the same Government which 
demanded this as a right of a Prince who happened to be at its mercy, 
was ready to go to war with the Burmese Emperor for requiring the 
same justice; and that it positively refused to surrender the rebels and 
traitors against his authority, who took refuge in Chittagong; but, on 
the contrary, afforded the notorious Kingberring, and his gangs of free- 
booters, shelter and protection for many years. 

Another encroachment on the Nuwaub's authority is recorded by the 
Resident at page 338, where he tells the Vizier, with regard to one of 
his protégées, Hyder Buksh: ‘<I have no hesitation in admitting, that I 
frankly declared to your Excellency my resolution of employing a ser- 
vant of my own own,” [according to other accounts, an escort of sepoys, | 
“* to pass him (Hyder) beyond the gates of the city, if your Excellency 
should persist in refusing to permit him to depart to his home in the 
Honourable Company’s territories, or to show some good cause for his 
detention.” In this, again, the Resident’s superiors told him to pull in 
his horns; that they did not consider Hyder Buksh as one of their sub- 
jects; and if he had been so, that the menace used by Colonel Baillie to 
the Vizier was unwarrantable (pp. 347, 348, 349). 

These negotiations were carried on partly by letters, partly by con- 
ferences, between the Resident and the Vizier. In the written contro- 
versy, the Vizier has usually the best of the argument ; but in the verbal 
part of it, where his opponent is his own reporter, (like the Bombay bar- 
risters, in their altercations with the judges,) the Resident excels in logic 
and eloquence! Our reliance on the accuracy of these pictures, is, we 
confess, considerably shaken by the consideration of who was the painter. 
It is easy for the man to represent his opponent as a tiger, and that tiger 
as beaten: Had the Nuwaub held the pen or pencil, the case would 
have assumed an appearance considerably different. But even taking 
Colonel Baillie’s own view of the matter, it is clear that his conduct to 
the Nuwaub was overbearing in the extreme. Besides addressing to him 
letters of the most reproachful tenor, he was continually giving him lec- 
tures enough to exhaust the patience of Job; purporting, that his system 
of government was grossly oppressive, his treatment of his subjects cruel 
and unjust; the reasons he assigned for delaying reform, false and fri- 
volous pretexts ; his conduct, on the whole, faithless and ungrateful to 
the British Government, and in violation of the treaty between the two 
states. At last, in January 1813, the patience of Sadut Alee was com- 
pletely exhausted ; and he addressed a letter to Lord Minto, (p. 331,) 
declaring that the indignities heaped upon him by the Resident, had ren- 
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dered his situation wholly intolerable ; that he interfered with his amuse- 
ments, by preventing him from going on a hunting excursion when he 
wished it; that with regard to certain litigations that had arisen, the 
Resident had assumed a right to settle them without his consent, and 
would put the parties forcibly in possession of the disputed property by 
the aid of the Company’s sepoys; in a word, that he had given him to 
understand, that, unless he yielded implicit submission to his wishes, it 
would be necessary to “‘ remove the veil” (p. 338); that is, show the world 
he was a mere puppet in the hands of the Company, and must move as 
the Resident pulled the strings. In this desperate extremity, Sadut Alee 
had recourse to his old expedient, when shrinking under the grasp of 
Lord Wellesley,—he besought permission to travel. On the former occa- 
sion he wished to go on a pilgrimage, that his eyes might not behold the 
ignominy of his family among his people; at present, he intimates the 
same sentiments to Lord Minto, saying: 

‘* The wish of the Resident is now to settle all matters in his own way, 
and merely apprise me of the settlement ; but your well-wisher will never 
consent to this; and matters have come to such a pitch, that my state- 
ments are falsified in every case, and the assertions of others are be- 
lieved, which is extremely distressing and disagreeable to me. 

“« T can never reconcile myself to the idea of argument and altercation 
with the Resident on every point that occurs; for I consider this to be 
totally beyond my power; and I never expected such proceedings trom 
any Resident at my court. Therefore, seeing all those circumstances, I 
am greatly distressed ; and considering it for my advantage to remove 
from hence, J] am induced to solicit your Lordship’s permission to my 
travelling, and I await your answer to this letter. Hitherto matters have 
been carried on through your Lordship’s kindness alone ; but now, if the 
veil is to be removed, your well-wisher can do nothing.” 

In answer to this complaint, the Resident exhibited a counter-state- 
ment, explaining away some parts, but not at all removing the impres- 
sion that the general tone of his conduct was that of a dictator. As it is 
often better policy to become the aggressor than stand simply on the de- 
fensive, he now, in his turn, brought forward a charge, which it appears 
he had long treasured up, against the Vizier, of certain deviations from 
politeness in the style of his correspondence. ‘The principal was, the use 
of the word shookka, (mandate or rescript,) to signify the Vizier’s letters 
to the Resident; the placing of the date at the bottom instead of the top 
of the paper; and the omission of the word saheb in the address. These 
weighty matters being referred to Mr. Monckton, the Persian Secretary, 
he reported that, as to the language employed, nearly the present form 
of correspondence was established so far back as 1801, and had accord- 
ingly been acquiesced in by no less than three Residents, Colonel Scott, 
Colonel Collins, and hitherto by Colonel Baillie himself; that the date 
had been placed at the bottom from a period still farther back, namely, 
in the last letter addressed to Mr. Lumsden, who preceded Colonel! Scott as 
Resident ; and that “‘ it was doubtful whether the omission of the word 
saheb in a case where the person addressed, as in the case of Major 
Baillie, possesses elevated Oriental titles, can be considered as any dis- 
respect.” 

The Government, as might have been expected, decided the question 
entirely in favour of the Resident. To gratify him, they intimated to 
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the Nuwaub, that he must revert to the style of writing used in the last 
century, in addressing Major Baillie, Esquire, Resident Buhadoor Saheb.’ 
But in regard to his complaints of the Resident, they did not admit them 
to have any foundation. Yet, in direct contradiction to this honest and 
impartial decision, these Papers prove that, in regard to the principal 
ground of complaint, the threat of defiance held out to the Vizier, as to 
the forcible removal of Hyder Buksh, the Government expressly con- 
demned the conduct of the Resident. (See pp. 346, 347, 348.) They 
had equally disapproved of his intention of disregarding, from the first, 
the Vizier’s authority in the mode of capturing of ‘ marauders” on the 
frontier, (vide p. 302,) and in threatening to withdraw from him the aid 
of the Company’s troops in the collection of his revenues. Notwithstand- 
ing, it was now formally decided that the Nuwaub had no ground of com- 
plaint whatever! This decision seems to have completely broken his 
spirit, for we find him then making submissions so humiliating and so un- 
reasonable, that it is surprising the British Government did not blush to 
accept of them. For instance, the following is recorded at page 399 :— 

“ It was settled, that on every future occasion of such oppressive pro- 
ceedings as those on the part of his Excellency’s aumils, or of the seizure 
of any part of the property of a (Company’s) sepoy on whatever pre- 
text; the declaration of the plaintiff on oath to. the extent or value of his 
property seized, without any specification of the articles, or testimony 
of witnesses on his behalf, shall be received as proof against the aumil, 
who shall be immediately compelled to repay the amount of the sepoy’s 
loss to the full extent of his declaration.” (Hear, hear, hear !) 

A whole army of plaintiffs in a country, who may obtain property to 
any extent, each having simply to make oath, that the value of a hun- 
dred rupees, a thousand rupees, or ten thousand rupees, has been taken 
from him by anaumil! That oath, then, was as good as an accepted bill 
to any required amount. It would puzzle Colonel Baillie to point out so 
high a premium tendered for the commission of perjury in any other part 
of the world. It is again stated, in reference to the same case which 
produced the above arrangements, (that of Mal Tewaree, a naick in the 
Company's Service): ‘‘ The aumil or deputy aumil, (says the Resident, p. 
539,) by whom Mal Tewaree was imprisoned or plundered, has been dis- 
missed from the Vizier’s employment; and the Vizier is now pleased to 
argue, that the power of doing justice to Mal Tewaree is entirely out of 
his hands. ‘ For,’ says his Excellency, ‘ I did not plunder Mal Te- 
waree, and why should I be required to compensate his loss? Let him 
seek his redress from Imrit Loll, (the displaced aumil,) in whom I, or my 
Government, have no farther concern.’” This is then contrasted with 
the promise before given, that when “ he (Mal Tewaree) should attend 
and make oath to his losses, his property, or the value of it, should be 
restored.” The Resident hence infers, that the Nuwaub was bound to 
make good whatever loss had been occasioned by one of his servants: 
Does the Honourable Company act up to this principle? Does it even 
dismiss its servants (as the Nuwaub did) when guilty of oppression, to 
afford the injured, whom they have unjustly banished and plundered, an 
opportunity of demanding legal redress? It is clear from the above, 





5 As his “ elevated Oriental titles’’ are not given, we hope to be excused for 
any unintentional detraction from their height or length. 
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that the oath of a sepoy, that he had lost property by the Nuwaub’s offi- 
cers, was to be held equivalent by Colonel Baillie to an order on the Nu- 
waub’s exchequer. Will the Company attend to such claims even when 
they can be proved by the oaths of a score of witnesses instead of the 
simple attestation of the plaintiff? 

In this case as well as in that of Alee Nuckee Khan, the Resident's 
moonshee, and others, all that the Nuwaub contended for was, that the 
laws and usages of the country should be allowed to take their course. 
But the Resident considered those under his protection either as subjects 
of the Company, or his own personal adherents, entitled to be set above 
the common law, and to have their wrongs righted either directly by his 
own judgment, or arbitrators appointed by him, or by reference to the 
decision of the Supreme Government; because he considered the 
courts as too corrupt or subservient to the prince, or the laws too tyranni- 
cal to be tolerated. If the judicial establishments were so totally defec- 
tive and worthless, here, in our estimation, ought his reforms to have 
begun, rather than in the revenue system. 

In regard to this great question of reform, the Resident continually 
argued, that the Nuwaub, in resisting or delaying it, was acting in viola- 
tion of the treaty. But we shall just observe, that though the treaty sti- 
pulated that he should introduce a reform in his administration, the par- 
ticular form of it was not specified. It was, however, expressly said, 
that this reform, of whatever nature it might be, should “ be carried 
into effect by the Nuwaub’s own officers,” which certainly meant, if it 
meant anything at all, that they were to be persons chosen and appointed 
by himself. Colonel Baillie, however, proposed a reform to be carried 
into effect by persons whom he was to have a voice in choosing; and 
because the Nuwaub rejected this, he accused him of a breach of treaty. 
It rather appears to us that the author of the proposition was himself guilty 
of a breach of treaty. At page 179, the Nuwaub states his objections in 
these words :—*‘‘ It is obvious that the selection and appointment, or re- 

jection of the aumeens, would proceed under your authority, and that I 
should have no farther power nor authority in the matter, but merely 
those of informing you and requiring your consent; and this circum- 
stance being generally known, not one of the aumeens would be obe- 
dient to my orders, nor regard my authority.” In other words, they 
would not be his officers, but those of Colonel Baillie. This unanswer- 
able objection was urged in March 1811; yet so late as September 
1813, two years and a half afterwards, we find (p. 541) that nothing 
had been done to remove from his mind the impression that the “ re- 
formed system was to place the power of assessment of his revenue in 
the hands of the British Government or its representative.” This, it is 
stated, was in reality his principal objection to the adoption of the system 
of reform; and not any objection to its principle, or even to the general 
outline of the plan laid down by the Supreme Government, but it was 
founded on an article in the agreement between his Excellency and the 
Resident, given at p. 183, which does indeed seem to admit fairly of the 
construction the Nuwaub here puts upon it. These objectionable fea- 
tures of the plan-being at last explained away and abandoned by the 
Resident, his Excellency consented to the proposed reform (see p. 511) 
towards the end of September 1813. This, it will be observed, was 
immediately before Lord Hastings assumed the reins of Government. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 7. Z 
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About the beginning of December, the Vizier actually nominated au- 
meens, with salaries of fifty rupees a month, to proceed to certain districts 
in execution of the new plan; but the Resident objected to this measure, 
first, on the ground that the persons appointed were not to his satisfac- 
tion ; secondly, that their salaries ought to be five times as large; thirdly, 
that he had not seen their instructions. (p. 578.) To which the Vizier 
replied, that the instructions were drawn up in the terms which the 
Resident had formerly advised ; but as the Resident objected to the per- 
sons, they had been recalled. The Nuwaub’s reason for so doing, 
that he considered this a renewal of the Resident's attempts to encroach 
on his authority, is stated at page 583: “ As to informing you, (he 
writes to him,) or asking you what aumeens should be deputed, or who 
should not be deputed, or any other matter of detail, I had long ago ex- 
pressly declined to make any such communications.” The Resident, 
however, attributed both the deputation of the aumeens and the recalling 
of them to a design of evading the proposed reform, and so represented 
it to his Government. Adopting his view of the subject, Lord Hastings 
addressed a letter to the Vizier, (p. 579,) dated January 7th, 1814, 
urging him in the most solemn manner not to harbour the intention of 
abandoning the reform, and warning him that such a course would be his 
ruin. To this the Vizier replied, (p. 606,) protesting most solemnly that 
he had no such intention, stating that the measure could only be carried 
into effect by degrees; that he had begun by deputing aumeens to the 
districts of his dominions that most of all required settlement; but fur- 
ther progress was interrupted by discussions raised by the Resident sub- 
versive of his authority. 

From the. whole of the foregoing circumstances, Lord Hastings came 
to the conclusion that the ‘‘ specific plan of reform,” hitherto pressed on 
his Excellency fruitlessly, could not be carried into effect without actual 
compulsion, or a dissolution of the present relations between the two 
states. The latter alternative was to be avoided; and in case of a reluc- 
tant assent being extorted from the Vizier by menaces, the plan might 
be easily frustrated by the Vizier in detail. Hence a plan of inferior 
merits, with his cordial concurrence, might lead, it was thought, to much 
happier results. It was therefore resolved to give the Vizier the option of 
originating or methodising with the Resident a plan of his own, which he 
might think preferable. This was communicated to his Excellency at a 
conference, on the 5th of May; at which period he complained of severe 
indisposition, which obliged the Resident to shorten the interview. In 
a letter dated next day, (p. 612,) Colonel Baillie represented this indis- 
position as a pretext of his Excellency to suspend all business with him 
till the arrival of Lord Hastings, who was then proceeding up the country 
on account of the Nepaul war. On the 11th of July, however, the 
Vizier's earthly cares were at an end. 

This, therefore, appears a convenient resting-place for interrupting 
our narrative of the principal transactions in Oude, the details of 
which are scattered over the first 600 pages of these Papers. We 
regret that the great length to which this article has already extended, 
does not admit of our entering at present on the rémaining part of 
the volume, which, as it contains the discussions between Lord 
Hastings and Colonel Baillie regarding ,the circumstances that led to 
the removal of the latter from oflice, is far more interesting than the 
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preceding. We shall therefore devote to it as large a portion of our 
space as ible in the ensuing Number. We may here briefly state, that 
Colonel Baillie attributes the Nuwaub’s opposition to the reform chiefly to 
the bad advice of one of his servants, Hukeem Mehdee, and latterly to 
the hopes held out by certain intriguers, who obtained private information 
that the new Governor-General was not disposed to compel him to carry 
it into effect. Lord Hastings, on the contrary, appeals to the strong let- 
ter he addressed to the Nuwaub urging the reform ; treats as an absurdity 
the idea that he would privately countermand what of his own option he 
publicly commanded ; attributes the Nuwaub’s original opposition to re- 
form to the real difficulties and objections he saw attaching to the mea- 
sure, and to the suspicion generated in his mind that Colonel] Baillie had 
a objects in urging it; as in several important matters, particu- 
arly in the share of the patronage demanded, he saw that the Resident 
did not obtain the support of his own Government. Upon the whole, 
Lord Hastings was so satisfied that Colonel Baillie had rendered himself 
perfectly obnoxious to the Nuwaub by his mode of lording it over him, 
that if the latter had not died unexpectedly, the Resident was to have 
been removed. Colonel Baillie attributes the opposition he experienced 
entirely to his virtuous assiduity in the great cause of reform. Here 
they join issue. 





IMMORTALITY.’ 


I, 
Round us, o’er us, is there aught 
Which can fill our highest thought ; 
Aught which may deserve to be 
With our noblest aims inwrought? 
Yes !—'tis Immortality ! 

Il. 


Is there, when the waters roll 
Of affliction o’er the soul,— 
Is there aught, whose energy 
Can that rolling tide control ? 
Yes !—'tis Immortality ! 


ill. 
Whither may the soul repair, 
<P When the blast of worldly care 
Snaps the flower and blights the tree? 


Where is comfort ?—Tell me where.— 
Tis in Immortality ! 





‘ From Mr. Bowring’s recent Volume, quoted in our last, 
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VALUE OF LATIN AS A MEDIUM OF GENERAL COMMUNICATION, 
AND IMPERFECTION OF THE PRESENT MODE OF 
TEACHING IT.! 


In the Latin, we are already provided with a medium of communica- 
tion, and of repositories of matters of frequent reterence accessible to all 
nations; a thing which, being highly useful in itself, is the more to be 
prized, as it could not have been supplied by design, with any exertions 
or ingenuity ; and, with an excellent code of technical terms, well cal- 
culated for defining the various objects of the sciences in their present 
state, which could not, without much difficulty and a long course of prac- 
tice, be replaced by others formed from the vernacular tongues, but will 
easily be augmented or varied by additional words, adopted in the same 
manner to suit new objects as they shall arise. 

For these reasons, it appears that the disuse of Latin, which has 
for some time been gaining ground, is much to be regretted ; and we 
earnestly recommend that every person should employ it who pub- 
lishes any descriptive work on natural history ; also, that all persons of 
liberal education, but especially those who cultivate any branch of that 
science, should not fail to prosecute the study of that language to such a 
degree, at least, as to understand it readily, and to write it with tolerable 
ease, To this has been objected, that the attainment of a competent 
knowledge of it requires so much time and labour, that few people have 
opportunities of accomplishing it, and, consequently, that the use of it in 
works on those subjects would not only, in many cases, greatly add to the 
labour necessary for composing them, but also would give rise to many 
productions of an incorrect or barbarous style. The first of these objec- 
tions would, in a great degree, be removed by the practice itself; for 
people would become familar with the language from constant habit, and 
would come to apply it with a degree of ease which that alone can 
afford, and which would seem wonderful to those who have cultivated it 
only as a study, without reducing it to frequent practice. An improved 
method of teaching, of which we will speak presently, would also tend 
greatly to obviate all difficulty on this head. The next objection appears 
to be of little moment. A living language, it is true, may be de- 
based and corrupted by bad authors; and faulty expressions may, by 
being frequently introduced from ignorance or want of judgment, come 
tobe established in general use; to which, more than to the introduction of 
improvements, the changes which are always going on in living languages 
may be ascribed. But the case is not so with a dead language. On it 
the errors of ignorance, the affectations of vanity, and the vagaries of 
fashion, cannot make any impression: they all vanish under the per- 
petual recurrence which is had to the immutable examples of antiquity, 
as standards of imitation and correction. If any one put forth a techni- 
eal work in Latin, though the language be faulty, all his purposes will 
nevertheless be attained, with the additional advantage of its being ac- 
cessible to all nations, provided it be not so defective as to be misunder- 
stood; and no farther inconvenience will arise from the inaccuracies of 
the style, than its being laughed at by the reviewers and other critics ; 
while, on the other hand, this great benefit will be derived by the author 
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and his readers, that both will, by the additional practice, be acquiring 
facility and expertness in the use of the language; and the inaccuracies 
will be subject to future correction from the remarks of those same critics, 
guided by the never-failing classical models. 

Having said so much in recommendation of the more frequent use of 
Latin, we will add a few observations on the mode of teaching it, being 
persuaded that the practice which is generally followed in this country is 
extremely faulty ; of which there seems to be ample proof in the great 
deficiency still to be found among persons of genteel education in the 
command of that language, notwithstanding the great expense of time, 
Jabour, and money, which is bestowed upon it in their youth; and we have 
long wondered exceedingly at the determined adherence to old and inef- 
ficient plans which is maintained in the schools, at a time when im- 
provements in all other arts and sciences are daily introduced, and are 
advancing with a rapidity, and with a degree of benefit to society, unex- 
ampled in former ages. ‘The newspapers, indeed, teem with advertise- 
ments of new systems of teaching. With the merits of these we are un- 
acquainted ; but we do not think that they can be worse than those in 
general use; in which, however, they do not seem yet to have led to 
any alteration. It is not our purpose, at present, to enter much into the 
detail of particulars ; but we will state a few points which appear chiefly 
to be erroneous. Practice, by means of which alone we first acquire our 
native tongue, is also the great groundwork of the knowledge and use of 
all others ; grammar being merely an adventitious aid in the attainment 
of the latter, and in the correction of the former, so as to reduce it to one 
uniform standard. Accordingly, as might have been expected, it has 
been found from experience, in the teaching of all the living languages, 
that the pupils make the greatest progress by means of the constant read - 
ing, repeating, and hearing of sentences and phrases of frequent occur- 
rence, and of practising the reading and speaking of the languages gene- 
rally, as soon as they have acquired such a slight knowledge of them as 
will enable them to do so, even in a very imperfect way. This being the 
main stream, as it were, of instruction, the rules of grammar, with the 
inflections of words, are gradually brought in as assistants, to such a mo- 
derate degree as to perform that otlice without too much burdening the 
memory, or disgusting the mind, by overcharging it with rules and tech- 
nical terms, which are unintelligible to the learner before occasions oceur 
of applying them to use. By proceeding in this manner, young persons 
usually advance rapidly in the attainment of all the living languages ; 
being soon capable of understanding them, and of speaking them in such 
a way as to make themselves understood, though expressing themselves 
imperfectly. As they advance farther, their daily practice, aided and 
corrected by constant reference to grammar, gradually overcomes their 
deficiencies ; and, in a very short time, in comparison to that usually de- 
voted to the acquisition of Latin, they can read and speak the language 
with ease and fluency. Hence it is commonly thought that the modern 
languages are much more easily to be acquired than Latin or Greek ; 
though we are inclined to think that many of them would be found to be 
less so if the mode of teaching were the same. In the teaching of Latin, 
the mode of proceeding is completely the reverse of that which we have 
been describing. From the beginning, and throughout the progress, the 
chief task of the pupil is to commit to memory a vast number of uncon- 
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nected words and of rules, which, from his perceiving but obscurely, or not 
at all, their use and application seem to him totally unmeaning ; while the 
practice of reading is but scanty, that of learning short sentences or phrases 
of common occurrence still more so, or altogether omitted , and that of speak- 
ing entirely neglected. Grammar is constantly the primary object that is kept 
in view ; and the great and manifest utility which would be derived from 
it, under judicious management, is, in a great degree, smothered by the 
aversion and disgust which follow the superabundant and premature labour 
devoted to it. The grammatica! books of Latin, too, appear to us to be 
injudiciously constructed ; and, in this particular, we do not think that any 
improvement has taken place for a century; for those most generally in 
use in England are not more simple in their arrangement, or more per- 
spicuous to the capacities of youth, than the rudiments and institutions 
of Ruddiman, which were published, we suppose, a hundred years ago ; 
though in the Greek grammars we admit that there has been much im- 
provement within that period. There are few, if any, of the Latin gram- 
mars that are well calculated to assist in that method of teaching follow- 
ed in living languages which we have been recommending, though many 
of them are well enough adapted to the existing practice. Though the 
rules are generally good, most of them are of little use in the early stages 
of the study ; and at more advanced periods, when the mind is capable of 
thoroughly comprehending them and of applying them to use, there is no 
advantage to be derived from committing them verbatim to memory, as 
they will be sufficiently remembered, without any exertion, after their 
principles have been once well understood, and confirmed by reference to 
examples. The ingenious device, too, of versification, for assisting in 
the recollection of the words, is rendered almost totally useless by the 
utter neglect which prevails of the quantities of the syliables and of the 
incidental pauses, which, in effect, destroys the versification, there not 
being rhyme or any other guide to define the lines. The books, also, 
which are generally used for practice, are not of a kind likely to excite 
in the boys much interest or eagerness to proceed in reading them, and 
are besides more difficult to be understood than others which might be 
substituted. To remedy these inconveniencies some attempts have been 
made in other countries, and a few of them have of late been introduced 
in our schools : such, for example, as a translation of Robinson Crusoe, 
which was made in Prussia, and a collection of familiar phrases or sen- 
tences by the Abbé Bossuet in France, This is an auspicious beginning 
of improvement ; but it has as yet made little progress in this country ; 
and we cannot help wondering wae | that measures so evidentl 

advantageous have been so tardily, and still are so sparingly adopted. It 
would be an easy matter to compose, in simple and perspicuous, yet cor- 
rect language, tales, dramas, and other Jittle amusing pieces ; the reading 
of which, from being at the same time easy and entertaining, would in- 
cite the scholars to proceed with a degree of cheerfulness and alacrity 
widely different from the wearisome dulness which they have to undergo 
in making out the sense of the more difficult language, and to them less 
interesting matter, of the classical authors ; and this, accompanied by the 
frequent perusal of common phrases, by constant exercise in speaking, and 
by a moderate application of grammar, would soon produce a readiness 
and a facility in the use of the lan , totally unknown under the me- 
thod usually followed. With it, all is laborious drudgery ; every sen- 
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tence is read, dissected, and interpreted by rule: they compose Latin 
prose and verse (for they must all be poets too) as it were by the square 
and compass, but have no conception, for several of the first years of 
their studies, of either reading or writing a sentence in an easy or fluent 
way, as they would'do in French, Italian, or German, after having de- 
voted only a fourth part of the same time to any of these languages. 

Another great fault in the practice of the schools, is in the perversion 
of the quantities in the pronunciation. Amidst our ignorance as to the 
ancient pronunciation in other particulars, the quantities of the syllables 
are so uniform, and so punctually observed by the poets, as to furnish 
us with a sure guide in that; yet it is surprising to find that they are 
disregarded not only in the reading of prose, but also in that of verse ; 
and we are well assured that it is common, with a degree of absurdity 
which would seem incredible, to permit a boy, without any correction, to 
read a line in his own way, and the next minute to make him prove by 
scapning that it was all wrong; no remark being made, but the sole- 
cism left to be repeated on all occasions. If, on the contrary, the 
scholars were accustomed to recite verse with the proper accentuation, 
they would soon acquire the habit of using the right quantities in every 
word in prose likewise ; whereas, we find the most highly-educated gen- 
tlemen, on reciting quotations and technical terns, which are now almost 
the only occasions on which a word of Latin is ever heard, commit the 
most flagrant solecisms in this particular; such, for example, as nési 
prius, habeas corpus, sine die, bona fide, scire facias, and a thousand 
others, which we hear daily at the bar and in other places. This would 
be easily and effectually obviated by a little attention in the teachers, 
which would be greatly aided by the ear itself in following the rhythms of 
verse, whereby habits of using proper quantities would be imparted to 
youth, and would remain throughout the rest of life. How it is brought 
to pass, that the students at the public schools and universities succeed 
in making verses so correctly as they do, while their habitual pronuncia- 
tion militates so much against the application of the proper quantities, we 
confess we are at a loss to conceive. It would appear that it cannot be 
from the ear by which poets are usually guided ; for we believe that most 
of them recite even their own verses incorrectly in that particular, and we 
suppose that it is by dint of mere mechanical computation, and by rec- 
koning the numbers with the fingers and thumb ;—a fine accompaniment 
to the ebullition of poetical feelings ! 

The study of Latin at the schools being thus carried on throughout 
with the most disheartening drudgery, and seldom or never alleviated by 
any exercise of a nature agreeable or exhilarating to young minds, the 
consequence is not only that the youths, after having devoted many years 
to it, have, in most instances, acquired but very little command of the 
language for reading, writing, or speaking, but, also, that on quitting 
the school, their minds are so deeply impressed with disgust and unplea- 
sant recollections, that they cannot think of Latin without coupling it 
with labour, dullness, and restraint ; and, consequently, being glad to flee 
from it, as a prisoner from a jail, they never look at a book in the lan- 
guage, but, in a tew years, have forgotten almost the whole of that to 
the learning of which so much time and money had been sacrificed, with 
so mach privation to themselves, and anxiety to their parents, This, we 
are sure, every one must have observed: for, unless in what are called 
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the learned professions, in which the study is, in some degree, kept awake 
by the technical uses of the language, nor always even in them, one 
rarely meets with a gentleman who can read Latin with tolerable ease ; 
but the most that is to be expected, should any occasion call for it, is, that 
he can, perhaps, make out the sense by recurring to the old way of the 
school, in seeking for a verb to a nominative, a noun to an adjective, 
and so forth. As to the universities of England, it cannot be denied that 
many of the students in them acquire the knowledge of Greek and Latin 
as perfectly as in any part of the world ; but we doubt much whether it 
is done with as much ease, or as expeditiously as in some other places ; 
for, even in them, the hard labour of study does not seem to be sufficiently 
tempered with what may be termed light practice. We do not find fault 
with the minute investigation, and recording of the form and application 
of every word and phrase to be found in the ancient authors, which is 
pursued, with the assistance of lengthy and dull notes, comments, and 
dissertations, produced by the unwearied industry of German, Dutch, and 
other editors ; for those labours lead, at least, to a degree of perfection in 
the knowledge of the languages, which could not be attained, or so 
thoroughly impressed on the memory, by any other means: nor do we com- 
plain of the practice of composing verses, as it were mechanically, which 
is generally followed, whether the individuals possess any natural talent 
for poetry or not, being persuaded that this exercise is the surest way of 
attaining to the elegant and useful accomplishment of a correct knowledge 
and ready perception of the various sorts of metrical structure; for it is 
certain, that a thorough understanding of the excellencies of an art cannot 
be so well acquired in any other way as by engaging in the practice of 
it. Yet we think that this course of academical study would be greatly 
improved by additional practice in easy speaking and reading; in proof 
of which, it is to be observed, that there are very few, even of the best 
educated persons in this country, who can speak Greek or Latin with 
fluency. As an example of this, we will repeat an anecdote which was re- 
lated to us by the individual who witnessed it. A gentleman, who held an 
eminent situation in one of the universities, and was distinguished as a per- 
son of high literary attainments, being about to set out on an excursion to 
Vienna, expressed to a friend of his, a native of that country, who was 
also a man of learning, a solicitude at the difficulty which he was likely 
to encounter on the score of language, as he. was ignorant of German, 
and unable to express himself well in French. His friend told him that 
he had no reasor to be uneasy on that head ; for, that the French he could 
command would be sutlicient for all that would be required on the road, 
and that when he got to Vienna he would not be at any Joss, as he would 
be chiefly with the professors and others connected with the university, all 
of whom spoke Latin readily. ‘‘ Latin!” said he, ‘* why, although [ 
have written much in that language, and have made it a study, even asa 
critic, all my life, I scarcely ever spoke a word of it, and shall, I 
am sure, have great difficulty in carrying on any conversation in it, even 
setting aside the difference in the pronunciation, which I shall not be 
able to modulate after the German or Italian fashion.” 

These observations having run out to a greater length than we antici- 
pated, we will add but a very few words on the singular pronunciation 
which prevails in England of the vowels a e i, and occasionally u, which 
is in many cases converted into the diphthong ew. This peculiarity not 
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existing in German or French, the two languages from which the Eng- 
lish is formed, or in the Scottish dialect, which is of the same origin, it 
is not easy to conjecture whence it has arisen: nor as far as it relates to 







the English language, is it of any moment. But in regard to the Latin i 
and Greek, it is rather unfortunate; inasmuch as it prevents the people 

of England from being understood when speaking either of these lan- * 
guages in any other country: whereas those of all the other parts of f 





Europe understand one another readily, the difference in the sounds of 
the vowels in their respective languages being so slight as not to prevent 
it. In Italian, Spanish and French, all languages almost entirely Latin 
slightly varied, the vowels are pronounced nearly alike, with the excep- 
tion of a small difference in the French u; from which there is great 
reason to suppose that their sounds do not differ much from those of the 
ancient Latin; but, not meaning to dwell on the discussion of this point, {tee 
we have only to remark, that it would be extremely desirable, for the 

sake of putting the English-Latin on an equality with that of other na- 

tions, as'‘a common language, that it should be taught with the Italian 

pronunciation of the vowels ; and that this would be easily done is mani- ° 

fest from the facility with which Italian is acquired, the study of which 

has now become a general practice in genteel families. We should be 
sorry if, on the contrary, the present English pronunciation of Latin were 

to be established in Scotland; though, we fear, it is likely to be so, in { 
obedience to that all-powerful ruler of men’s actions—fashion, which 
always emanates from the chief seat of wealth and influence, and is 
seldom controlled by reason or sound judgment. 
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Pere and undefiled Religion, 
In our God and Father’s sight, nay 
Ts to pour on helpless orphans 
Balm of healing and delight ; * if 
Tis to visit cheerless widows 
In their darkness and distress : 
This is pure and true Religion, >| 
In its power of blessedness. : 












Pure and undefiled Religion hI 
Is, amidst the tainted scene, ; 
To preserve a heart untainted, 
Viceless, spotless, and serene ; ; ‘ 
Tis, amidst the world’s defilements, i 
To direct our path aright : zi 
This is pure and true Religion =) 
In its glory and its might. 
4 











HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA, 


No. IV. 


In our preceding article we brought up the affairs of the East India 
Company to what may be called the Treaty of Pondicherry. We shall 
now go on to relate their subsequent transactions. 

By this treaty the French gave up all the advantages they had gained 
by their arms, and might have preserved, according to all appearance, 
had they been so disposed. For the reinforcements that arrived with 
Godheu, and the assistance of the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, which 
they could have obtained, would, with great chance of success, have 
enabled them to dispute the superiority of the English. Besides, Bussy 
was now nearly all-powerful with the Subahdar of the Deccan, whose 
dominions he defended with ability and courage from the attacks of the 
Mabrattas. All these advantages, however, as we have said, were given 
up as a sacrifice to the desire of peace. Dupleix returned to Europe, an 
example of the ill success that should always await on unprincipled 
policy; for, instituting a law-suit against the French East India Com- 
pany, to recover the amount of monies expended in their service, his 
claims were set aside by royal interference, and wearied out with solici- 
tation and neglect, he died of a broken heart. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, both Saunders and Godheu 
departed for Europe; but had scarcely left the shores of India before 
their peaceful labours were rendered entirely nugatory. The English, 
by attacking the districts of Madura and Tinivelly, infringed the treaty 
with Godheu, and provoked the French also to take up arms; and the 
latter commenced operations by invading the little kingdom of Terriore. 
It was Mohammed Ali that prevailed upon the English to send their 
troops to Madura, a district on which he, as Nabob of Arcot, had pre- 
tensions. Both he and his allies hoped to cellect considerable treasure 
in this province, as arrears of tribute; but when they had taken the city, 
and received the submissions of the Polygars, or petty sovereigns, it was 
found that even enough to defray the expense of the expedition could 
not be obtained. This gave rise to mutual blame and discontent; and 
the English officer who commanded in the expedition was dismissed the 
Company’s service. 

In the meanwhile, Salabut Jung, accompanied by Bussy and the 
French troops under his command, marched into Mysore likewise to col- 
lect arrears of tribute. Upon this occasion, the Mysorean army that had 
hitherto remained before Trichinopoly, was recalled ; nevertheless, the 
authority of Salabut Jung was acknowledged by the Mysoreans, who, as 
far as they were able, paid also the arrears of tribute. Mobammed Ali, 
being now left in seemingly undisputed possession of the Carnatic, was 
vested with the ensigns of his office and dignity at Arcot. As he could 
collect no revenue, however, without compulsion, the English furnished 
him with troops to enforce payment from the zemindars, and a consider- 
able sum was collected. 


In Madura and Tinivelly the Polygars soon evinced a refractory dis- 
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position, and furmed a confederacy against the governor, Maphuz Khan. 
The English sent a body of sepoys to support the governor, but in vain ; 
no tribute could be raised, and the whole country was thrown into con- 
fusion. Upon learning that the English intended to remove him, and 
take the management of the country into their own hands, the governor 
revolted, and joined the insurgent Polygars; by which means the dis- 
turbances were prolonged for years. Meanwhile the prospects of the 
French were considerably darkened by the treachery ot the Subahdar, 
who, dismissing Bussy from his employment, intercepted and endeavour- 
ed to cut him off, near Hyderabad. But by policy and courage the 
Frenchman defeated his intentions, and thereupon was reinstated in his 
favour, and recalled. In the interval, however, the Subahdar had ap- 
plied for a body of troops to the Presidency of Madras, and would to all 
appearance have obtained them, had not the entire attention of the 
English been about this time directed to events in Bengal. 

This province, which had for many years been harassed by the inva- 
sions of the Mahrattas, was now, 1756, under the government of Suraja 
Dowla. He had always shown himself adverse to the English; but the 
asylum afforded at Calcutta to an officer of finance, who had escaped 
from his dominions with immense treasure, as was supposed, so far en- 
raged his mind, that he stopped short in a military expedition he had 
undertaken, and marched back towards his capital, The messenger he 
sent to remonstrate with the Governor, was dismissed the Company's 
territories as an impestor ; and this, together with the improvements made 
by the English in the fortifications of Calcutta, increasing his resentment, 
he seized on the factory of Cossimbazar, and imprisoned its chief. The 
English were now terrified, and evinced every disposition to appease the 
Subahdar; but he was inflexible; and advancing upon Calcutta, at- 
tacked its outposts about the middle of June. The city was badly de- 
fended by the English, and Suraja, by a vigorous assault, made himself 
master of the place. It was on this occasion that the famous Black 
Hole occurrence took place: one hundred and forty-six Englishmen 
were confined by the officers of the Subabdar in a place which the Eng- 
lish themselves had been accustomed to use as a prison; it was a small, 
ill-aired, unwholesome dungeon ; and of all those unhappy men who 
were driven into this place in the evening, only twenty-three were alive 
by the morning. The rest had perished during the night from the noxi- 
ous effluvia, growing mad shortly after they were put in, and dying in a 
state of the highest delirium. 

The news of the capture of Calcutta arrived at Madras on the Sth of 
August 1756. Admiral Watson, and Clive, now a Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Deputy Governor of Fort St. David, were fortunately both upon the 
coast at the time. Measures were therefore taken to recover Calcutta ; 
and, after many disgraceful disputes respecting the manner in which 
prizes should be divided, and who should command, which delayed the 
expedition for more than two months, Clive was appointed, 

ut before we go on further with the affairs of Bengal, we must relate 
a very remarkable transaction that took place at Bombay :—About half a 
century before, Conagee Angria, admiral of the Mahratta fleet, had 
rebelled, retained the fleet under his own independent command, and 
rendered himself master of about sixty leagues of coast from Tanna to 
Rajapore. He possessed the strong forts of Severndroog and Bancoote, 
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with many others. Gheriah also, his capital, contained a fort of extra- 
ordinary strength. He subsisted by piracy, and the Europeans whom he 
plundered had frequently in vain endeavoured to subdue him. His power 
continually increased, and his fleets were now become the terror of all 
those who traded in Western India. In 1755, Severndroog and Ban- 
coote were attacked and taken by Commodore James, iu conjunction with 
a Mahratta army; and when Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive arrived 
at Bombay in Fel. 1756, with their fleet and forces, it was determined 
to put an end at once to the depredations of these pirates. By the union 
of the English with the Mahrattas, this was quickly effected, and Clive 
repaired to his government. 

The forces for the reduction of Calcutta left Madras in Oct. 1756, and, 
except two ships, arrived safe in the Ganges in the December following. 
Calcutta was retaken with little difficulty, the troops of the Subahdar 
evacuating the place in less than two hours after the commencement of 
the cannonade. The houses of individuals had been entirely plundered 
by the Natives; but the Company's merchandise, having been reserved 
for the Subahdar, was mostly untouched. The re-capture of Calcutta 
was followed up by the taking of Hoogley, a Native city, situate about 
twenty-three miles further up the river. 

Meanwhile, news of the commencement of hostilities between England 
and France arrived ; and it was feared that the French would unite their 
forces with the Subahdar, and render him irresistible. Overtures of 
peace were, therefore, offered to Suraja Dowla, which he rejected with 
disdain. But the French did not unite with the Subahdar ; on the con- 
trary, they proposed a treaty with the English, a!though the mother 
countries in Europe were at war. Still, however, the Subahdar was a 
formidable enemy, whom it was desirable to appease ; and, by a mixture 
of daring and policy, Clive at length succeeded in effecting a treaty with 
him, and, immediately afterwards, an alliance offensive and defensive. 

By their neutrality, as will have been observed, the French actually 
preserved the English on this occasion ; and Clive, to evince his gratitude, 
immediately endeavoured to obtain the Subahdar’s permission to destroy 
their settlement. Whatever may have been Suraja’s character, this pro- 
position was hateful to him ; but in order to preserve appearances with his 
new allies, his answer was evasive. ‘This emboldened Clive’s profligacy 
to attack the city : his army crossed the river, and but for the prompt and 
decisive interference of the Subahdar, Chandernagore had been sacrificed 
to the moderation of its Governor. 

It indeed fell, shortly after, in the following manner :—When it was 
perceived that Suraja Dow!a was averse to the destruction of the French, 
the Governor and Council of Calcutta became eager to treat with the 
Governor of Chandernagore ; and as both parties were pacifically disposed, 
the treaty was agreed on, and written out fair, ready to be signed. At 
this moment, the Subahdar received intelligence that Ahmed Shah, the 
Abdallee, had taken Delhi, and intended the conquest of the entire Mogul 
dominions. He was now in want of the support of the English, and, to 
obtain it, appeared willing to grant them almost any thing. Clive in- 
* stantly seized the advantage, dismissed the French deputies, who were 
standing as it were with their pens in their hands ready to sign the treaty, 
and attacked and reduced Chandernagore before the Subahdar could send 


an order to prevent it. 
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When Clive was appointed to the command in Bengal, he received 
orders to return to Madras by the April following, at which timea French 
fleet was expected on the coast. These orders he now disobeyed, seeing 
a wider and more splendid scene opening to his ambition in Bengal. The 
Subahdar was persuaded to dismiss the French fugitives into Bahar ; and 
a plot was formed against him by his new allies, the English, who basely 
intrigued with one of his own subjects to depose and ruin him. We shall 
not detail these vile transactions at any length, but briefly and compre- 
hensively, in our accustomed manner. ‘They are instructive, however, 
and deserve consideration ; for there is nothing that can more clearly show 
the springs of our power in the East. 

When Aliverdi, the predecessor of Suraja Dowla, died, one Jaffier 
Khan was Paymaster- General of the forces. As he was disliked by Su- 
raja Dowla, he was removed from his office on the accession of the lat- 
ter; but as a considerable portion of the army, after the Indian manner, 
belonged to him, and as he increased it as much as he was able, the 
Subahdar found he had created himself a troublesome enemy. This 
Jafhier was the man pitched upon by the English to supplant and succeed 
the Subahdar, whom they now determined to remove. In treating with 
this villain, the whole conduct of the English appears to have been 
directed by the basest avarice: they stipulated that, in consideration of 
being raised by them to the subahdarry, he should pay to them the sum 
of twenty-three millions of rupees, a great part of which, under various 
pretences, was to be divided among the Committee of the Council, the 
squadron, and the army. It was also stipulated that the French should 
be for ever excluded from Bengal, and that a considerable portion of ter- 
ritory around and to the south of Calcutta should be granted to the Com- 
pany on zemindary tenure. 

The English now took the field, and arrived on the spot where Meer 
Jaffier had agreed to join them. He had not, however, arrived, but a let- 
ter from him was delivered to the English commander, stating that he 
had been suspected by the Subahdar, in consequence of which he was 
closely watched, and should not be able to join them before the day of 
battle. There appeared something very like new treachery in this, and 
a council of war was called to determine on what was to be done. The 
council decided against proceeding in the enterprise; but Clive imme- 
diately after resolved to march. 

Arriving at Plassy, where the forces of the Subahdar had been en- 
camped for a considerable time, they risked a battle, in which, according 
to his promise, Jaflier betrayed his master, and came over to the English ; 
the consequence of which was the Subahdar’s total defeat. Mounted on a 
fleet camel, and attended by about two thousand of his followers, he 
escaped from the field of battle, and reached his palace; from whence, 
by the approach of the enemy, he was again compelled to fly in disguise. 
His misfortunes, however, were now near a close, for in a day or two 
after, he was taken in a garden near Raje Mahl, and murdered by the 
son of the new Subahdar. 

When the English arrived:at Moorshedabad, their first attentions were 
paid to their money affairs with Jaflier; but it was immediately found 
that all the treasures of the late Subahdar were insufficient to answer 
their demands. After expressing much dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment, they were compelled to be content with about half the sum agreed on, 
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and a promise that the remainder should be paid by various instalments. 
When matters had heen thus settled, Clive returned to Calcutta, leaving 
a part of the army at Cossimbazar, and sending the rest into quarters at 
Chandernagore. 

We must now once more turn our attention to the affairs of the Carnatic, 
where singular revolutions of power were about to take place. Though 
the English had succeeded in establishing Mohammed Ali in the undi- 
vided possession of the nabobship of the Carnatic, it was found that money 
came in very slowly ; and as Madura and Tinivelly, still in possession of 
the rebel Polygars, were yet believed capable of yielding considerable sup- 

lies, the Madras Presidency determined on reducing them to obedience. 
The forces sent against them, however, were not immediately successful 
for want of cannon; and while their commander was waiting for some 
battering-artillery he had sent for from Trichinopoly, news was brought 
him that the French had arrived at that city. 

The district of Nellore, ia the north of the Carnatic, was at this time under 
the government of the Nabob’s brother, who, nevertheless, refused the 
tuibute demanded of him. His feeble brother, too weak to enforce his 
authority, called in the aid of the English, who coming readily to his 
assistance, attacked the fort of Nellore, and attempted to storm it. Being 
repulsed, and rendered unable to prosecute the enterprise without addi- 
tional battering-cannon from Madras, they desisted from all attempts 
upon the place, and shortly after were recalled to the Presidency. 

A succession of petty enterprises ensued, sometimes successful, at others 
not; but at length an affair of moment occurred. Balajee Row, the 
Mabhratta general, on returning from a plundering excursion into Mysore, 
deputed one of his officers, with a large detachment, to collect the chout 
for the whole nabobship of Arcot. This officer seized on one of the 
passes into the Carnatic, at no great distance from the city of Arcot, and 
sent to that city to demand the tribute. Mohammed Ali, now thrown 
into the greatest consternation, sent his family to Madras, and negotiated 
with the Mahrattas to reduce theirdemands. In this he was successful ; 
they agreed to receive a small sum in hand, with the Nabob’s draught on the 
governors of forts, &c., for the remainder. But Mohammed Ali had no 
treasure, so that the demands of the Mahrattas were to be answered by 
the English, who were compelled to furnish the money. 

Shortly after this, Madura was taken by the Company's army, and a 
— or in the te Boe WP err. too, ere Ih received from 

urope a reinforcement of a thousan men, pursu ir 
with vigour: took eight forts, and establish::! collections in Prwnn 
tricts. Nevertheless, both parties were inclined to postpone, for a season, 
the further prosecution of the war: the French, till the arrival of fresh 
forces from Europe, and the English, till they should have in some mea- 
sure recovered from the fatigue of their late struggles. 

In April, 1758, Count Lally arrived in the road of Fort St. David, 
with a squadron of twelve sail. Intending to commence his operations in 
India with the siege of > important place, he caused the fleet to anchor 
before it, and with two ships proceeded to Pondicherry to procure as many 
oa et et d to aid in carrying on the siege. Proceeding 
with more despatch than prudence, without provisions or proper guides, 
he led his troops at once to the place of attack, where he had scarcely 
arrived, when the ships in the road saw the English fleet approach. An 
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indecisive engagement between the fleets ensued; after which, the 
French made for Pondicherry, and as soon as the soldiers in the fleet 
could be disembarked, they were despatched to Lally to Fort St. David. 


The consternation of the English was now excessive; for not only had 
their enemy’s forces been increased from Europe, but Bussy also had 
obtained the most important advantages over them in the north of the Dec- 
can. Several factories, together with the fort of Vizigapatam, had fallen 
into his hands; and in the taking of these, and in his subsequent conduct, 
he had displayed the greatest justice and liberality. In the meanwhile, one 
of those revolutions so common in the East, had raised a younger brother 
of Salabut Jung to the subahdarry of the Deccan. As the late Subahdar, 
however, had not been assassinated, probably from fear of the French, 
Bussy hastened by the nearest route to Aurengabad ; and, although four 
hostile armies were encamped about the city, bis brave little band awed 
them all. He immediately restored the authority of the Subahdar; and 
having, by the most masterly policy, gained possession of the important 
fortress of Dowlutabad, and seized, in the midst’of the Subahdar’s camp, 
on the person of the prime-minister, his mortal enemy, and the chief 
actor in the late troubles, he was enabled to humble the Sabahdar’s rebel- 
lious brothers, and finally, completely to triumph over them. Nizam 
Ali, the younger brother of the Subahdar, being detected in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the life of Salabut Jung, contrived to escape to Boorhan- 
pore, while the prime-minister was killed in a scuffle. Thus was Bussy 
delivered from them both, and remained almost absolute over the whole 
of the Deccan. Such was the state of his affairs when Lally arrived. 


Count Lally, whatever abilities he may have possessed, appears to 
have been totally unfit to fill the station to which he was appointed. He 
is said to have alienated, by an arbitrary act, the affections of the na- 
tives of Pondicherry, who would not afterwards co-operate with him ; 
and shortly after, he equally disgusted his countrymen, by giving vent to 
the most odiovs suspicions. 

His forces, however, were considerable ; and as he was inclined to 
vigorous measures, he very soon reduced Fort St. David and Devi- 
Cotah; and after having razed the fortifications, he returned to Pondi- 
cherry. Fearing that the French would next turn their arms against 
Madras, the English now recalled their troops from Madura and Tinivelly 
to Trichinopoly, and debated whether they should not abandon Madras. 
Want of money, however, prevented Lally from laying immediate siege 
to Madras, and for a time his whole attention was turned to supply this 
deficiency. 

His first step was an endeavour to compel the King of Tanjore to ad- 
vance the sum of five millions six hundred thousand rupees, for which he 
had given his bond to Chunda Saheb and the French, in 1751. A pre- 
tender to the throne of Tanjore, who had been taken prisoner at Fort St. 
David, was carried to the field with Lally, in order the more effectually 
to terrify the Rajah into compliance. But the expedition failed entirely, 
partly through the imprudence and partly through the ignorance of Lally. 
After expending nearly all his ammunition, and wasting a considerable 
time in attempting to make himself master of the capital, he was obliged 
to raise the siege and retire to Carical, and, in a few days afterwards, 
to Pondicherry. r 
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He had been instructed, it seems, by all means to Jay siege to Madras; 
and for this purpose, as soon as he returned from Tanjore, every step in 
his power was taken to hasten it. But the Admiral of the fleet, whose 
co-operation was necessary to afford a proper chance of success, pretend- 
ing that his crews were too much enfeebled and diminished by disease, 
set sail for the Mauritius. 

From that moment Lally seems to have lost all rational hopesof taking 
Madras, though he was afterwards led by a kind of desperation to at- 
tack it. For the present his whole attention was directed to the raising 
of supplies, and to effect this, an expedition was planned against Arcot. 
That city, the capital of the Carnatic, was taken early in October, as were 
also the forts of Carangoly, ‘limery, Trivatore, and Trincomalee. When 
the English perceived it was hardly possible to save Arcot, they with- 
drew their troops from the country forts, and made every exertion to save 
Chingliput, a fort that covered the country, whence, in case of a siege, 
Madras would have to draw its provisions. As Lally had neglected to 
take this fort when it was left almost defenceless, and could not obtain 
from Pondicherry resources to enable him to take it after the English 
had thrown astrong garrison into it, he returned mortified and chagrined 
to Pondicherry. 

Underrating entirely the advantages of Bussy’s situation in the Deccan, 
he recalled him from the dominions of the Subahdar, in hopes, it ap- 
pears, that he could aid him with money, as well as be of service to him 
in his military projects. Lally now found himself, however, in total want 
of resources, and the bombardment of Madras was undertaken, in the 
hope that they might gain something by the plunder of the Black Town, 
and by laying waste the surrounding country. By great efforts he was 
at length enabled to leave Pondicherry in December; and meeting with 
slight opposition, he entered and plundered the Black Town. By the 
money obtained on the spot, and by a million of livres which arrived at 
Pondicherry from the islands, he was enabled to convert the bombard- 
ment of Madras into a siege ; but being ill seconded by his officers, he 
was disappointed in his hopes of carrying the place by an assault ; and 
in the February following, an English fleet arriving, was compelled to 
raise the siege and retreat to Pondicherry. , 

After this the French and English continued to harass each other, 
without any considerable advantage being gained on either side. The 
English themselves were cramped in their operations by want of money, 
and, moreover, disheartened by the Company’s determination to send out. 
no more treasure till 1760. In September 1759, a naval engagement 
took place between the French and English fleets, in which the latter 
were victorious; but nothing decisive was effected. The English made 
for the road of Negapatam, and the French sailed to Pondicherry, 

These ships brought Lally a supply of about thirty-three thousand 
pounds sterling, and landed four hundred Caffres, and five hundred Euro- 
peans, as a reinforcement: but though the Admiral was told that his de- 
parture would endanger the very existence of the colony, he persisted in 
returning to the islands. 

By the recall of Bussy, the affairs of the Subahdar had been thrown 
into such confusion, that Nizam Ali, his rebellious brother, ventured to 
return, and extorted from Salabut Jung the government from which he 
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had been expelled by the assistance of Bussy. The Subahdar now 
solicited a connexion with the English. But Bassalut Jung, his second 
brother, sent to Pondicherry to demand aid of Lally; and it was deter- 
mined to despatch Bussy to him with a detachment of the army. 

On his march to join Bassalut Jung, Bussy learned that the army at 
Pondicherry had mutinied, and he suspended his progress till it should be 
known whether he ought not to return to that city. Meanwhile, Bassalut 
Jung’s desire to join the French had, from various circumstances, been 
considerably abated ; and, when Bussy came up with him, he found that 
he would unite with them only on condition of being acknowledged sove- 
reign of the Carnatic, and of being furnished with four lacs of rupees to 
pay his troops. With the latter of these conditions the French could not 
comply, so that Bussy was obliged to return, with no other advantage 
than that of having added four hundred horse to his force. 

Shortly after this, Lally divided his army into two parts, one of which, 
marching to the south, took possession of the rich island of Seringham. 
Upon this, the English took the field; and, marching ostensibly upon 
Arcot, took possession of Wandewash and Carangoly. Lally was now 
exceedingly alarmed for Arcot and the whole of the northern districts ; 
and, recalling the troops from Seringham, and taking a Mahratta chief, 
with a body of horse, into his pay, he meditated the immediate recovery 
of Wandewash. But his attempt upon this fort was unsuccessful; and 
the English army coming up, he was induced to hazard a battle, and was 
entirely defeated. 

Retiring from the field of battle to Chittapet, and from thence to 
Gingee and Valdore, he left the whole of the northern district at the 
mercy of the English, who immediately made themselves masters of 
Chittapet and Arcot. When he reached Pondicherry, the most disgrace- 
ful quarrels took place between him and the Governor and Council, each 
accusing the others of the basest conduct. 

Meanwhile, the English pushed their advantages with spirit and suc- 
cess; reducing Timery, Devi-Cotah, Trincomalee, Permacoil, and Alam- 
parva. The fall of Carical, Valdore, Chillambaram, and Cuddalore, 
soon followed ; reducing the possessions of the French to the bounds of 
Pondicherry. ‘To this city the English now approached, and encamped 
within four miles of it. In this emergency, Lally turned his eyes 
towards Mysore, where Hyder Ali was now beginning to make himself 
celebrated ; and succeeded in procuring from Hyder a very considerable 
force, which, however, was eventually of no avail. The English forces 
were very much increased by the arrival of some King’s troops, and their 
fleet amounted to seventeen sail. Elated by these supplies, they laid 
siege to Pondicherry; and, in January 1761, the city was surrendered 
to Colonel Coote, then commanding the English forces before the place. 
Thiagar and Gingee, the only two places remaining to the French in 
the Carnatic, soon followed the example of Pondicherry, by which the 
— were left in complete possession of the whole country. The 
un ate Lally returned to France, where he was thrown into prison, 


and, shortly after, unjustly executed in the most barbarous manner. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 











BENGAL. 





Tue accounts received during the past month have opened a new view 
of the state of affairs in Central India, which, it seems now probable, 
may speedily become a theatre of enterprise, rivalling in interest the 
struggle with the Burmese, The death of the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, the 
succession of his son, a boy of seven years old, with the sanction of the 
British Government, and the revolution which soon after subverted this 
settlement, were noticed in our last Number. It now appears, that after 
Sir David Ochterlony (who, from his high military character and politi- 
cal influence, has long virtually exercised the power of a Lieutenant- 
Governor in that quarter) had concentrated troops towards Bhurtpoor for 
the el of supporting the British interests which had been put down ; 
the Supreme Government, having its hands already full of the Burmese 
on the East, was so alarmed at the idea of a war breaking out in Central 
India, that orders were despatched to Sir David from head-quarters, 
that he must retrace his steps, withdraw his force to a distance, and 
then offer to negotiate with the rebels. A course so derogatory to him, 
so pusillanimous in the eyes of the Natives, and so humiliating to the 
British character, made Sir David resign in disgust, and it is supposed 
he is now on his way to Europe. 

It is impossible to calculate the injurious consequences of such a mea- 
sure on the stability of the Indian empire at the present moment. The 
slow and disastrous progress of the Burmese war having produced a ge- 
neral feeling in the Native mind that our reign was about to end, and 
our former disgraceful failure before Bhurtpoor being yet fresh in the 
public remembrance, every malcontent from the Himalaya to Cape Co- 
morin will believe, with some reason, that we are now afraid to encoun- 
ter our enemies in the field. An intelligent correspondent in an Indian 
paper, (the Bombay Courier of the 20th of April,) says, that since the 
former affair of Bhurtpoor, “ the triumphant Jauts, intoxicated with the 
blaze of a victory, which they have never forgotten, believe themselves 
proof against those armies which subdued the proudest of their neigh- 
bours, and to this day there is scarcely a Native, from the Indus to the 
Burrampooter, who does not subscribe to their creed ; while the vilest rep- 
tile, from the veriest dregs of the Bhurtpoor population, fancies himself 
a partner in the glory, and, conscious of superiority, curls his mustachios 
with self-importance, and a sneer of ineffable contempt in the face of 
every Englishman he meets.” He therefore thinks it indispensably ne- 
cessary for the future political security of our empire, that something 
should now be done to humble this pride,—this dangerous opinion of mi- 
litary prowess ; and, “‘ independent of the many permanent advantages 
which might be derived from the control of a centrical state, powerful 
both in men and treasure, the opportunity (he imagined) could not have 
occurred at a more favourable opportunity for the display of an example. 
(Lord Amherst and his Councillors thought very differently.) For, he 
proceeds, ‘* had it been left to choice, could a theatre have been found 
better calculated to call forth attention, or add to its effect, than the 
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spot which every Native believes consecrated to Indian valour,—a sort 
of thermopyle for wondrous deeds that have defied the gigantic power 
which gives laws to 28,000,000 of people, can confer a diadem, or com- 
pel kings and potentates to kiss the rod?” Alas, for these mighty king- 
makers, these Eastern Warwicks, that the time, the place, the every cir- 
cumstance which was to have given eclat to their victory, has only added 
ignominy to their defeat ; for so it will be regarded by all the world when 
their legions are seen retreating from the famous walls of Bhurtpoor with- 
out daring to strike a blow. No wonder Sir David Ochterlony has re- 
tired with indignation from the scene of his former achievements, rather 
than see his honours tarnished, and his brethren in arms made, in a man- 
ner, to pass under the yoke (for it is almost equivalent to it to be made 
to retreat from Bhurtpoor) by the fatuity of the Amherst administration. 
The resignation of one of the most distinguished of our Indian Com- 
manders, is an indication how much the spirits of the army, from the 
highest to the lowest, must have been damped by this measure; and in 
the same proportion, our enemies have been encouraged to entertain a 
higher idea of their military power and prowess,—a state of the public 
mind not very compatible with the security of ‘ our empire of opinion.” 

It is impossible to say how far this movement in Central India may be 
connected with the obstinate resistance we have experienced from the 
Burmese. The party now in power at Bhurtpoor are, no doubt, men 
who had no hope of rising through our friendship; and after the step 
they have taken they can expect nothing but destruction should the state 
again fall into our hands. Having, therefore, more to hope from war 
than peace, it is possible enough they may embrace the desperate hazard 
of being able to resist us with the co-operation of the Burmese, and by stir- 
ring up other enemies which have not yet ventured to declare themselves. 
Whatever be their views, our forbearance will enable them to bring their 
plans to maturity, and give them the fairest chance of success. In the 
last general combination against us, which was defeated, the confederates 
attributed their failure to Lord Hastings, who had taken the field too early 
for them. Lord Amherst’s policy would seem to be quite the reverse: the 
result remains to be seen. 

By a private letter from Calcutta, we learn that Lord Amherst and 
his Councillors have, in their alarm, commanded the Press to beware of 
speaking about this subject. ‘This is quite characteristic of the miser- 
able weakness of those who resort to this mode of concealing their dan- 
ger. For though they may thereby blind the British public, they can- 
not hope to blind their enemies, unless they believe that the Bhurt- 
poreans will leave the King of Ava, Runjeet Sing, or other enterprising 
chiefs, from whom they expect aid, to hear of their revolt through the 
English newspapers! Conspirators do not usually trust to such clumsy 
machinery, and if, as Sir John Malcolm admits, the Natives of India 
only watch for an opportunity to throw off our yoke—now, when our 
troops are drawn off against the Burmese, and the opinion of our power 
shaken—Bhurtpore, so celebrated for its former resistance to our arms, 
may form a rallying point to a confederagy of the most dangerous cha- 
racter. Should Runjeet Sing be tempted to throw his sword into the 
scale, the ten new or twelve new regiments, said to be raising for the 
Company, would hardly counterbalance his veteran army of hardy and 
well-disciplined Sikhs, 
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In addition to the events of the Burmese war, to be detailed hereafter, 
the taking of Arracan, the defeat of General Bundoolah at Donabew, 
and the occupation of Prome by Sir A. Campbell, it is said, in the latest 
accounts, that the Burmese have evinced a disposition to negotiate, the 
war party having been defeated in the ‘‘ Golden” cabinet, and that the 
Missionaries who happened to be in their hands at the breaking out of 
hostilities, are employed as the mediators of peace. This intelligence 
would give general satisfaction, if it were not that the Bengal Govern- 
ment has already so often circulated reports of revolutions among the 
enemy—the decapitation of the king, the massacre of the queen, rebel- 
lion and quarrels of the chiefs—that the public can no longer place any 
reliance on such rumours, unless they see some substantial proof of their 
correctness. We should think it improbable that the Burmese, however 
desirous of peace they may be, will offer very advantageous terms at the 
very season of the year when the setting in of the rains promises them 
relief, in a suspension of hostilities ; unless, indeed, they calculate that 
their opponents will be more inclined to listen to reason at this period, 
when they have before them the ordeal of another rainy season, from 
which it would be humane as well as wise to save their troops, A pri- 
vate letter, dated Rangoon, January 30th, addressed to a person in In- 
dia, says :— 

“ We are not a little amused at the accounts given in your newspapers 
of our operations against the Burmese. The different affairs we have 
had with the enemy are so transmugrified, that we can hardly recognise 
them. But, in the name of common sense, what could have induced 
the good folks in Bengal to give us credit for capturing several hundred 
cannon? Why, there are not a hundred pieces in the whole empire.” 
(A bad account of General Campbell’s accuracy.) ‘ All the ordnance 
we have captured are, a useless 12-pounder, three 8-pounders, about 
a dozen 2 and 3 pound swivels, a quantity of wooden guns that were 
kept for show, about the size of an eight-pounder, and a number of old 
rusty jingals that would not even be mentioned at a capture in India. 
Some little discretion should be shown in publishing such absurd and in- 
flated accounts, which expose us to the sarcasms of our naval friends, 
who knew the real state of the affair, and waggishly quote us extracts 
from Mr. North’s bulletins of the Ceylon war, many of which have no 
small resemblance to the Indian accounts of our late proceedings. The 
Burmese are a noble race, but badly armed, and without discipline. 
Full one-half of them have only sticks, hardened in the fire, for offensive 
weapons, and certainly not one-tenth have fire-arms. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, they more than once have boldly stood up to our 
troops, in disobedience to the orders of their chiefs, who call upon them 
to retreat as soon as the matchlock-men have given their fire, and the 
white faces are seen peeping over the stockades. _ Their losses, however, 
(like the weight of their metal,) have been much magnified by the pen. 
Our deaths among Europeans alone, amount to more, in my opinion, 
than all the Burmese losses put together. We have buried more than 
two hundred since we landed on these ill-fated shores; and those who 
are left resemble walking spectres. The policy of the Burmese chiefs is 
to wear us out by repeated desultory attacks; and they might succeed 
were it not for the jealousy said to subsist between the Prince of Sarra- 
waddy and Bundoolah, by which the efforts of the latter are neutralized. 
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latest Intelligence from the East. 


EAST INDIAN CLUB, 


It was intimated, ina former Number of this work, that a meeting had 
been called at CaJcutta, of the class of persons known by the various 
names of Indo-Britons, Eurasians, Country-borns, &c., for the purpose 
of forming themselves into a club. The meeting took place accordingly, 
in the Town-Hall, on the 14th of March last, when a series of resolu- 
tions were proposed and agreed to, for promoting the end in view, which 
will be best understood from a brief abstract of their proceedings. Mr. 
G. S. Dick being called to the chair, addressed the meeting in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“My Countrymen,—We are all of us, I fancy, already pretty well 
informed of the reason of this meeting. The object of it, in a few words, 
is, to establish a club of our own particular class of society, for the laud- 
able purposes of conviviality and more frequent and social intercourse ; 
and I would fain hope for the encouragement and gradual excitement of 
every patriotic feeling that ought to dwell in our hearts, and that may or 
can be of service, either now to ourselves or hereafter to our posterity. 

“It has frequently been matter of some dispute, by what name we 
should be designated. We have received many appellations. By some, 
we have been denominated Indo-Britons; by others, Eurasians; and by 
many, East Indians. Perhaps we have been honoured with many other 
appellations, all of which, however, it would be only idle to enumerate. 
Now, though it cannot réally be of much consequence to any of us, what 
be our present or future designation, yet | think, as a distinct body of 
people, we should be at once determined and content to assume and ad- 
here to that national name which may now, by the majority of us present, 
be considered the most appropriate and applicable designation.” 

He then proceeded to discuss the comparative merits of the several 
appellations which had been at different times suggested for this race, 
(partly of European and partly of Asiatic extraction,) concluding very 
judiciously in favour of the term “ East Indian,” as the most appropriate. 
It is analogous to West Indian, the name given to Creoles of our posses- 
sions in the West; it is immediately derived from the name of the coun- 
try in the English language, and therefore the most suitable for a people 
educated in their religion, language, and manners as Englishmen ; it con- 
tradistinguishes them from the aboriginal natives of the country, who are 
properly designated Hindoos, Gentoos, Bengalees, Malabarees, &c., ac- 
cording to their faith, country, &c., by terms formed from their own 
respective languages. But this being a new race, springing from the 
present political situation of the country, and having one common charac- 
ter throughout the whole limits of our rule, it requires a name of equally 
extensive import. ‘‘ East Indian” is that term; it properly belongs to 
this race, and to no other; it embraces the whole, and could not, with 
any precision or propriety of speech, be applied to any other class of the 
natives of India, since, in speaking of them, no one who has an idea of 
their manifold distinctions of caste and character, would think of con- 
founding the whole inhabitants of that vast tract of country under one 
denomination. But the most important object was the formation of a 
social assembly, which might form a-permanent bond of union among 
this new people. Dr, P, Dick, in addressing the meeting, observed, 
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“ If in any country there ever was a good reason to establish a social 
meeting for the purposes of promoting good fellowship and friendly feel- 
ing among a particular class of men, it could not, I conceive, be more 
urgent than that which so loudly calls for a similar jnstitution of East 
Indians in this country. 

‘We are considered here, we all know, as a separate class of society. 
We are deserted by Europeans in this country ; and although united with 
them by the most sacred bonds of relationship, we are avoided, and look- 
ed upon as their inferiors, although many of us have been instructed at 
the same seminaries in England with them, and most of us have received 
a far better education than the generality of the British youth who come 
to this country, at an early period of life, to seek their fortune. 

“‘ Surely, then, these are sufficient reasons that we should associate 
amongst ourselves, by establishing a club like the one which we are at 
present assembled to propose, not merely for the purpose of eating and 
drinking, but for the much more noble one of encouraging every friendly 
feeling towards each other, and every social virtue which can or does 
exist in the mind of man. 

“In a society of this kind we might confer and converse openly and 
fearlessly on every subject which peculiarly influences us, a large body of 
people in this our extensive country. We might here propose the adop- 
tion of such measures as should be deemed most likely to remedy our 
grievances, or abolish the production of them altogether. 

“ You were told, my Countrymen, the other day, at a meeting in this 
place, to court more the society of Europeans ; I would not be understood 
to dissuade fou from this, but I would strongly recommend you not to 
neglect your own. Out of eight-and-twenty years of my life, twenty-four 
I have passed in England ; and however much I had reason te admire 
the conciliating manners, the liberality of mind, and charitable disposi- 
tion of the British in their own country, towards all ranks of society from 
every nation, yet I am sorry to say I have not discovered the like noble 
characteristics among many of them who are resident here; and if it be 
true (which none can deny) that there are, amongst East Indians, men 
whose minds have been as highly cultivated, and whose manners have 
been formed equal to the most accomplished scholar, or polished gentle- 
man ; and if (as we must all know) there is no other reason for this dis- 
like, or rather I might call it enmity, than an uncharitable feeling, and a 
haughtiness of pride in the minds of those in whom such exist, should we 
not endeavour to seek more the society of ourselves? Let us not com 
mise our feelings of honour, or sacrifice our independence, for the sake of 

uiring an acquaintanceship with those who neither respect nor desire 
to know us. Be assured that a firm and independent conduct will ever 
gain for us the esteem and good-will of all honourable and wise men; 
and we shall then disdain and contemn the sneer; =f the ignorant and 
the pride of the prejudiced.” 

The following resolutions were then read :— 

“ Resolved, Ist, that a monthly dinner-club be established, and called 
the East Inprawn Crvs. 

‘‘ 2d. That every member be an East Indian. 

“* 3d. That the number of members be unlimited. 

“ 4th. That every East Indian wishing to become a member, after 
this date, shall be first proposed by two members, and then be ballotted 
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for, or otherwise approved of by a majority of members, before admis- 
sion. 

‘“« 5th. That there be one fixed monthly meeting, at dinner, on the 
first Monday of every month, at half-past six P. M. 

“€th. That the meeting for the present be held at the Town-Hall. 

“7th. That every member pay as entrance-money one hundred 
rupees, and further, the monthly sum of sixteen rupees, in the beginning 
of every month, before the regular meeting takes place. 

“12th. That there be also a secretary and collector to the club, and 
that the Bank of Hindoostan be requested to be treasurers. 

“* 13th. That every member be allowed to bring his friend, of any 
nation or country, excepting an East Indian, who may be settled and 
residing at Calcutta.” 

As small springs often swell to large rivers, who can say what may be 
the ultimate consequences of this East Indian Association? It is only 
within the last two or three years that the East Indians have begun to 
unite among themselves for public objects. In 1823, they did so for the 
laudable purpose of promoting education among their own body. © With 
this view, they established a grammar school; but a difference soor after 
arising among its managers, (fomented by the Hon. J. H. Harrington, 
Esq., Member of Council, and the church party,) some were ready to 
predict a total failure of the plan. Instead of this, two Indo-British 
institutions started up instead of one,' and are now among the most useful 
seminaries of education in the metropolis of British India. Nowan East 
Indian club has been formed, and every day this neglected body is rising 
in numbers, in wealth, and intelligence. Yet the Company, so jealous of 
Europeans, so careful to exclude them from its territories, stands idly 
looking on, while this new race, increasing with accelerating rapidity, is 
beginning already to form a most important part in the population of the 
country, but apparently excluded from all political calculation. Those 
who, from manners and education, have the same aspirations after honour 
and respectability as the rulers of the country, are kept in a state of 
degrading political Helotism, which every thing shows to be becoming 
every day more intolerably galling to their feelings. They are excluded 
from the army, exquded from the civil service of the state, excluded 
from sitting upen juries; (an abominable injustice, unparalleled except in 
the slave islands ;) and, as a natural consequence of the debasing effects of 
these things upon them as a body, they are, in great measure, excluded 
from the society of Europeans altogether. Is it in human nature that 
these indignities will not inspire a feeling of deep resentment, such as that 
developed in a casc before the police, related in the same papers, where 
an East Indian of the name of Halifax, of good education, head-teacher 
in one of the Calcutta academies, was involved in a quarrel, by having, 





! This second was established in consequence of the successful efforts of Mr. 
Harrington, the Rev. Mr. Hawtayne, and the Rev. Mr. Thomason, to place the 
first under the church influence. If their motive ia sodoing was to promote “ social 
order,” their measures do not seem to have attained the cbject in view ; for we 
find by a Calcutta police report, dated the 19th of March last, that four of their 
teachers have been fighting, two and two : Mr. Halifax with Mr. Hawkins, and 
Mr. Slater with Mr. Williamson, both about the same time ; for which one was 
condemned to suffer a mouth’s imprisonment, and two bound over to keep the 


peace. 
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in an unguarded moment, given vent to expressions of the most cordial 
detestation of the whole British race.2 The guilty causes which pro- 
duce such feelings, and are in operation upon a whole people, should be 
removed or who can answer for the consequences? The association now 
formed, may give form and consistency to their sentiments ; but instead 
of being dangerous, it will, we believe, prove highly salutary, as it will 
awaken the attention of those who may apply a remedy before it be too 
late. That the East Indian Club has already excited some attention at 
home, may be gathered from the remark of a contemporary publication 
closely connected with the India House, which is of opinion that the in- 
stitution will be productive of important results, but whether good or bad 
is doubtful. This is to mistake the symptom for the disease ; the usual 
fault of quacks in politics as well as in medicine. In India, the news- 
papers seem cautious of speaking on the subject ; aware, perhaps, that 
the Government has some qualms of conscience in regard to it. The 
‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ of March 18, observes respecting those who decline 
giving the Club their support, that ‘‘ the greatest and most praiseworthy 
objection made by those who stand aloof, is founded on their fear of dis- 
pleasing the Government. This (he goes on to say) is, of course, a mat- 
ter of mere judgment ; but our own conviction is, that Government would 
just as soon see fifty clubs established in Calcutta as none at all; and 
that while European gentlemen form themselves into clubs, either for 
hilarious or literary purposes, so the East Indians are at perfect liberty 
to do the same, without the least risk of displeasing a Government which 
is never better pleased than when it sees those under its sway both HAPPY, 
FREE, and INDEPENDENT” !! 

This is an alarming announcement, indeed, for the gentlemen of 
Leadenhall-street, who declare that their system of rule has been, #s, 
and must always be, a despotism. What! their servants delighting in 
nothing so much as seeing the natives of India not only “free,” but 
“INDEPENDENT”! With this view, fifty juntos of East Indians to 
be organized, and have regular monthly meetings, with their presidents, 
vice-presidents, secretaries, and treasurers, the latter office performed by 
some of the first banking-houses in the country; and all this receiving 
the cheering countenance and approbation of thejr faithful servants ! 
But they may calm their apprehension with the consoling reflection, that 
this glowing picture is only the production of the warm imagination of a 
genuine Oriental, whose notion of independence of mind may be con- 
ceived from his own definiticn of public virtue :—that there is no greater 
or more praiseworthy motive, than to avoid giving offence to the powers 
that be. If John Hampden and his noble contemporaries had acted 
upon such slavish maxims, this writer, with all his countrymen, might 
have been now labouring in chains. 





? Police Report, March 19.—Mr. Halifax, head-teacher of the Calcutta Gram- 
mar-School, complained of a Mr. Hawkins, another teacher, having assaulted 
him. ‘The defendant pleaded in justification, of the outrage, that, being in com- 
pany with Mr. Halifax, (who is an East Indian,) he ‘* had broken out on a sud- 
den, stating that he contemned, abhorred, and detested all Englishmen, and the 
English nation.”” This was corroborated by the evidence of another witness, 
Mr. Slater, another teacher, who told Mr. Halifax to desist, as ‘‘ it was hurtful to 
his feelings to hear his countrymen abused,” which he was obliged to repeat two 
or threetimes. Such are the feelings imbued into the race that forms the great 
link between the European and the Native! 
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We regret to observe, by a letter in a late Indian paper, (‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ March 19,) that the little which the Government had begun 
to do in favour of this hardly-used race of men, by making them medical 
assistants, is now considered to be superseded by the school established 
for educating Native doctors. Ati institution good in itself, is converted 
into an engine of public injustice to another class; so strongly are all our 
East Indian proceedings tainted by the baneful principle of monopoly 
and exclusion. Why should an institution, maintained at the expense 
of the state, confine its advantages to Hindoos, Mohammedans, or men 
of any one caste or creed? Above all, on what principle are East In- 
dians, who have the strongest claims en the encouragement of Goyern- 
ment, excluded from the benefits of medical instruction? The taking 
from them of this only miserable boon that had been granted, in addition 
to all their other privations, evinces a most unfeeling disregard of justice, 
which, it is to be hoped, the Directors will think proper to correct. 


’ By a report of the procetdings in the Court of Requests at Calcutta, 
on the 19th of March, it appears that a subscriber to the ‘ John Bull’ 
newspaper (Mr. Howard) thought it unsafe to pay his bills, because the 
paper had lately changed masters so often, that he did not know who had 
the best rights to its profits. ‘* Dr. Bryce, (says the report,) he had un- 
derstood was the present proprietor; and the ‘ John Bull’ had been 
transferred so frequently from one party to another, that he did not con- 
sider it safe to meet the demand ualess the proprietors were proved and 
a regular assignment of the bills made. He had received so many chits 
from Mr. Meiklejohn [Dr. Bryce’s brother-in-law] which contained so 
many ‘ AND 1Fs,’ that he did not understand their purport atall.” He 
concluded by requesting the proprietors to prove their deed of copartner- 
ship, or sue him in the names of the proper persons; since, as for Mr. 
Meiklejohn, who was made the present plaintiff, he did not know him, 
nor had he even had any dealings with him at all. The onus probandi 
being thrown on the plaintiffs, who were allowed time to produce their 
evidence, took care not to let the case come any more before the 
Court. Dr. Bryce is now apparently reverting to the old and prudent 
maxim, thai “‘ least said is soonest mended.” 

We may take this opportunity of clearing off some scores with this 
political organ, which has the credit of such a reverend fraternity. To 
speak of it with all due respect, the Reverend ‘ John Bull’ says, (March 
21st, 1825,)in answer to a charge made against him by a contemporary, 
(that in opposing the politics of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ he endeavoured 
to pull to pieces the Editor’s private character,)—‘* We never diverged 
from the politics to the ‘ private character’ of the Editor. The former 
we set ourselves up strenuously to oppose,—the latter he himself brought 
before the Indian public, by first publishing an attack upon it contained 
in the ‘ London Quarterly Review,’ and then calling on this public to 
give ‘a conscientious estimate’ of his defence ; adding, soon after, that 
‘ falsehood or iniquity must attach somewhere.’ To the expression of 
this conscientious estimate we gave all the publicity in our power.” 
This is said by the publisher of a series of false and infamous libels ; 
so false, that when afforded an opportunity in a court of justice, he never 
attempted to prove the truth of a single particle of them,—so infamous, 
that the Judge called upon to try them devounced them as too atrocious 
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to be thought of without horror! These are now with unblushing ef- 
frontery called ‘‘ a conscientious estimate ;” and the foundation of this 
Reverend Libeller’s hollow defence is, that the article from the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ (now fully admitted to be an unjustifiable libel,) was first 
published in India by the Editor. of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ who thus, it is 
pretended, brought his private character voluntarily before the Indian pub- 
lic. In this, however, there is no truth whatever ; as, in the first place, 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ itself being then as much, or perhaps more, read 
in India than any other English publication, whatever it contained was 
public enough there; besides which, the article was reprinted in another 
paper (the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’) before it appeared in the ‘ Calcutta Jour- 
nal.’ So much for the Reverend Defamer’s “ conscientious estimate,” 
and equally honest and conscientious defence! But the party of which 
he has ever been the willing tool, seeing the victim of their oppression 
now precluded—by his despotic banishment from India, and the utter 
destruction of his property there in a manner equally despotic—from 
vindicating his own character either by his personal presence, or by ex- 
pensive legal prosecutions, they now think they may repeat their slanders 
against him with impunity. 

The same veracious publication has ventured to contradict a statement 
made somewhat more than twelve months ago in the India House, we 
believe by Mr. Hume, that letters to the newspapers must have the 
names of those who send them written on the outside, or the post- 
masters will not receive them. This the Reverend Editor says, ‘ has 
not a shade of truth in it”!! In opposition to this high authority on the 
spot, we take upon ourselves to state, that if the letters sent to the post- 
office be not indorsed with the names of those who send them, the dawk 
sircars make a point to ascertain the name from the servants who carry 
the letters, for the purpose of being written on the back of them. That 
this was the constant practice, ti!l very lately, can be easily proved by 
documentary evidence in our possession ; and we have yet to learn how 
and when it was discontinued: such a fact would require to rest on 
some better authority than ‘ John Bull.’ 

The same paper affects to doubt either the existence of domestic 
slavery, and the trading of slaves by the Arabs and rich natives of Cal- 
eutta, which has been stated by us both on the authority of private let- 
ters, and of the public papers there ; or that European women have ever 
been removed from that country by the power of summary transporta- 
tion without trial. Does he think this an exclusive prerogative of the 
other sex, or has he never heard that the Madras Government removed 
from that settlement the daughters of an English clergyman, on the 
ground that they had not such near connexions there as were thought by 
Government to give them a proper title to make that their home? In- 
credible as it seems, it is so stated by a gentleman who received this in- 
formation on the spot. But as ‘ John Bull’ is so ignorant of what is 
passing around him, perhaps he does not know that the wife of his own 
printer had some difficulty in getting the permission of the Monopolists of 
the good things of the East to go out to join the person who is her hus- 
band. Let him bea little more careful in his inquiries before he ventures 
again to question the accuracy of those who, being at a distance, would 
have a better excuse for being occasionally betrayed into errors. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, which took place at Calcutta on 
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the 9th of March last, a number of curiosities were produced which had 
been procured by Mr. Hodgson from Nepaul; among others four large 
printed works, (in the Bhoteea language we suppose,) whose reputation 
had gained them a place in the archives of Swogoombho Nath, obtained 
from the principal officiating Lama; also a large MS. work, and a va- 
riety of printed as well as written productions from the same source ; the 
Mooney Pote, or treatise on the praying cylinder, a wonderful discovery 
in that part of the world, where, in the article of prayer, it is not thought 
necessary to stir the atmosphere by the motion of men’s lips, since this 
ean be done with greater facility by whirling round the prayers in a 
cylinder, which is easily kept in perpetual motion. There were also 
various pictures and emblems of the “ Punj Budh,” or five celestial 
Budhs of Bhote and Nepaul, besides a religious drum and other sacred 
utensils. The Secretary also read a paper, by Mr. Hodgson, on the 
Literature of Thibet; and we are informed, in addition to the progress 
that has been made in the collection of Bhoteea works, that as “ Dr. 
Carey is about to give to the world a Grammar of the Bhoteea tongue, 
there will be little difficulty, it is presumed, in ascertaining their con- 
tents. The first five works were procured by Mr. Hodgson from the 
archives of Swogoombhoo Nath, where, he was informed, their excel- 
lence had obtained them a station. ‘The remainder were all procured 
from the poor traffickers and monks who, annually, visit Nepaul on ac- 
count of religion and trade. It is no doubt matter of surprise, that 
literature of any kind should be so common in such a region as Bhote, 
and very remarkable that it should be so widely diffused as to reach 
persons covered with filth, and destitute of any of those luxuries which 
usually precede the luxury of books. Printing is evidently a main cause 
of great diffusion of literature, yet the very circumstance of printing 
being in such general use among the Bhoteeas is equally striking. It is 
performed by wooden blocks, which are, however, often beautifully en- 
graved ; and the art has, no doubt, been derived from China. The writ- 
ing of the Bhoteeas is said to exhibit frequently fine specimens of ready 
and graceful penmanship. Though the vernacular tongue of Bhote may 
be considered radically distinct from the Sanscrit, its learned language 
and letters are said to bear a close affinity to those of India ; for when 
Mr. Hodgson placed the Sanscrit alphabet before a Lama, he at once 
recognised in it the parent of his own language ; and upon his proceeding 
to compare the two alphabets with each other, the difference between 
them seemed to be extremely trifling.” 


STATE OF THE INDIAN PRESS. 


It will be recollected, that the shackles imposed on the Indian press, 
sanctioned by the wisdom of his Majesty's Privy Council, had for their 
professed object to provide a remedy for two diseases said to infect it : 
First, a tendency (we quote from the preamble of the Regulation) “ to 
bring the Government of the country, as by law established, into hatred 
and contempt.” Secondly, a tendency “to disturb the peace, harmony, 
and good order of society.” How far the first object has been accom- 

lished, is proved by a comparison of the feelings manifested towards 
Lord Hastings when the press was allowed a degree of freedom, and 
those entertained towards Lord Amherst, now that all freedom is sup- 
pressed. No Governor-General ever enjoyed a higher degree of consi- 
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deration than the former, even from his political opponents ; and as for 
the latter, let the private correspondence from India testify the intense 
love and veneration with which he is regarded, with all his despotic 
press-laws on his back. Whether, then, is it their presence or their 
absence which brings a government into “‘ hatred and contempt”? As 
to their other professed object, the harmony and good order of society, 
we have an equally striking illustration of their efficacy in the sort of 
discussion now carried on between the Calcutta daily Papers, in which 
“Liar” and “ scouNDREL” are amongst the courteous terms used. 
Before entering into the particulars, that they may be better under- 
stoed, we shall give a brief account of the persons chiefly engaged in it. 
The first is Mr. Charles Beckett Greenlaw, Editor of the ‘ Jobn Bull,’ 
(alias Dr. Bryce's) newspaper, for several years past the avowed organ of 
the Tory, or rather despotic party in Bengal, their obedient tool in issu- 
ing all manner of calumnies against the friends of freedom in every part 
of the world, particularly against those in India, and more especially 
against the advocates of freedom of the press. Hence the series of libels, 
of which he was the convicted publisher, against the Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal. This champion of legitimacy and social order is also 
Coroner of Calcntta. Hence it is a curious matter of’ speculation, if he 
happened to wound his adversary mortally in a duel, (and no less than 
two have been in agitation within the last twelve months, in which he 
was to have been a principal,) would he (the duellist and Coroner) sit 
upon his antagonist himselt? The other party is, Mr. Robert Adair Mac- 
naghten, (nephew of the late Judge of that name,) a Lieutenant in the 
Company's service, and editor of another daily Paper, called the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ equally devoted to the powers that be, of whom he holds the 
staff appointment of Deputy Judge Advocate. The most remarkable 
feature in his history is, that he was some years ago prosecuted in the 
Supreme Court, and condemned to pay a fine of 10,000 rupees for hav- 
ing, when invited to the house of a gentleman in the Civil Service, taken 
the opportunity, when his host was engaged in his judicial duties, to 
make him the return of seducing his wife, a lady who happened to be as 
young and susceptible as she was amiable and lovely. Whether the 
Government thought he required some assistance to pay this heavy 
penalty, or that a gentleman who had acted in this manner, and was 
living ina state of open and avowed concubinage with the wife of another, 
is the fittest to act as censor and general guardian of the public morals 
under the new regime, certain it is that the Government soon after enabled 
him to settle in Calcutta, and assume that office, in virtue of the staff 
appointment, which relieved him from doing duty with his regiment. It 
is said that, on commencing editor, he wished to supplant the conductor 
of ‘ John Bull,’ and failing in this, he has pursued his rival with incessant 
hostility, making him the perpetual object of alternate abuse, ridicule, 
and invective, almost without a single day’s intermission, for twelve 
months in succession. The attacks were so grossly personal and scur- 
rilous, that Mr. Greenlaw was obliged to save the feelings of his wite 
from being daily lacerated, by ordering the ‘ Hurkaru’ not to be sent to his 
residence. This was to Mr. Macnaghten a second triumph over his rival, 
and a second triumph over the domestic happiness of a family. Instead 
of feeling any compunction at knowing that his pen had given acute pain 
to an innocent and tender female bosom, he gloried in it, making it a 
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subject of boast in his addresses to the Indian public, that Mr. Greenlaw 
no longer dared to allow his lampoous to poison the peace of his home! 
How degraded and lost to every generous feeling must that public be, 1¥ 
it countenances, or even willingly tolerates, such a wanton outrage against 
the common feelings of humanity! But the society which suffers it is 
under the dominion of an enslaved press; and as the chief object of this 
persecution was known to have lent himself to a similar abuse of the press 
not long before, the remembrance of this fact, yet fresh in the memory of 
all, might deprive him of public sympathy, when they saw 
—————_— evenhanded justice 
Return the poisoned chalice to his lips. 


An anonymous writer in ‘ John Bull,’ however, (under the signature of 
M.,) made Mr. Macnaghten feel in his turn. The ground of attack was, 
that this Editor had improperly identified his editorial with his military 
character in his public writings, and presumptuously set himself up as 
the champion of the army; while he had rendered himself unworthy of 
this distinguished post by his editorial conduct in general, and particularly 
by publishing a letter which appeared in the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ of the 
10th of December last, only about a month after the dreadful carnage at 
Barrackpore ; from which it appears that he considered that lamentable 
catastrophe a fit subject for buffoonery and ridicule. The passage is as 
follows, in which the writer ludicrously compares that event with his 
defeat of some scribbler on Dum-Dum theatricals :— 

“‘ Thistle the second, (a nickname for the Editor of the ‘ Scotsman,’) 
not content with cutting and thrusting him with his own sharp and potent 
weapons, has enlisted into his service the redoubtable champion Honour 
Bricut, who, with his artillery from Dum-Dum, commenced such a 
thundering cannonade the day before yesterday, as made poor Scriblerus 
scamper off much faster than the late 47th did from Barrackpore on the 
memorable Ist of November” ! 

Another objection made to his assumption of the character of the 
champion or representative of the army was, that in his editoriai capa- 
city he had himself employed language, and suffered others to employ lan- 
guage in speaking of him, unbecoming of an officer ; in which charge the 
expressions ‘‘ bravo” and “ crest-fallen bully” made a conspicuous figure. 
Certain it-is that these terms had been actually applied to his conduct, 
long before, by the ‘ Scotsman’ newspaper, which distinctly accused him 
of having a design, by his style of writing, to drive his opponents in con- 
troversy to the “ violation of the first of divine and human laws.” Some 
of these points were again strongly urged by a letter in the ‘ John 
Bull’ of the 4th of April, (signed A. O.,) which observed :— 

‘* Has the ‘crest-fallen’ been the aggrieved, or is he the aggressor ? 
Has he not done all in his power to injure your fame and editorial cha- 
racter? Has he not done so by means he was aware must occasion pain 
to female bosoms? This is he who would impute to you acts more brutal 
than human; and is he not now a by-word, and verily a mark for every 
anonymous writer to shoot his arrows at?” 

And concluded with a threat in these words :— 

“ Let me tell this military Editor, that as long as you will give mea 
corner in your pages, I will not fail to enforce the fallaciousness of his 
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arguments, to lay bare the meannesses of his conduct, and to execrate, in 
measured terms, whatever is disgraceful to the editorial profession.” 

In consequence of this letter, Mr. Macnaghten, unable to hold out any 
longer, on the day of its publication sent a private communication to the 
Editor of ‘ John Bull,’ demanding a ‘ sufficient apology” froin him for 
inserting an epistle which, to use Mr. Macnaghten’s own words, “ for 
falsehood and cowardly insolence” equalled the letters of M.; and also 
demanding of him to give up the names of both “the mendacious and 
infamous SCOUNDRELS by whom the letters above-named were writ- 
ten.” 

Mr. Greenlaw, in reply to this. temperate and gentlemanly call, re- 
ferred the writer to his friend, Captain Husband, H. M. 87th Regi- 
ment, in the barracks of Fort William; and the following is the state- 
ment given by ‘ John Bull’ of the result :-— 

*« In consequence of the above, Mr. Neave, on the part of Mr. Mac- 
naghten, waited, on Monday afternoon, on Captain Husband, and re- 
quired an explanation. Captain H. considered the case fully, and after 
a careful perusal of the papers connected with the subject, could not, con- 
sistently with the notions which, as a soldier, he had formed of honour, 
subscribe to any man putting up with, from a gentleman, such language 
as the following, which appeared in the ‘ Scotsman in the East’ on the 
13th and 15th days of January last respectively :— 

“¢ On the 11th and 13th of last month, we felt it necessary to express, 
in pretty strong terms, our disapprobation of the system which had for 
some time previous been pursued by the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ by aim- 
ing at the Editor of the ‘ John Bull,’ daily, insinuations almost too gross 
to be alludéd to; and this we did, by no means as the champion of ‘ John 
Bull,’ but because we saw the same system, which had been directed 
against him, gradually extending to ourselves and other members of this 
society. In thus restraining a spirit uncontrolled by the least sense of 
decency, and teaching our contemporary of the ‘ Hurkaru’ the ground on 
which he trod, we only did our duty to ourselves and others ; but since 
our brother Editor has been pleased to notice what we said on that occa- 
sion with something like an attempt at ridicule, we must remind him 
that, guided doubtless by a very commendable prudence, he has not yet 
ventured to proceed the lengths with us he formerly did with the Editor 
of the ‘John Bull’: when he so far forgets himself, and what is due to 
others, as to do this, and when we fail to bestow on his trangression that 
species of notice it may require, let him ¢hen boast that the expression of 
our opinion has been made in vain; but ¢i// then, silence would become 
him infinitely better than the tone he sometimes ventures to assume, but 
which, after-all that has passed, serves only to expose him to public scorn 
as a crest-fallen bully, unwilling to ‘ ass-ass-inate’ his own reputation 
by all at once throwing aside the lion’s skin.’ ” 

* ae * a * * a * 

“« «The Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ in his ebullition of yesterday says, that 
if we will point out what particular offensive expressions which have been 
applied to the Editor of the ‘ John Bull’ we would desire to have trans- 
ferred to ourselves, he will comply with our wishes. This we very readily 
believe he would do, for his whole course has so much resembled that of 
a bravo, and has evinced so total a disregard to every right feeling, that 
we should have had no difficulty in believing, even had he not assured us 
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of it, that he would without the least compunction do that which might 
directly lead to a violation of the first of divine and human laws. 
The design of the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru’ is too obvious to be mistaken : 
he knew very well that, had it so pleased bim, he might have applied to 
us some of the terms he alludes to, without waiting for us to point them 
out, and, that by doing so, he might at once have brought things to 
the crisis he appears so long and anxiously to have had in view.’” 

‘* Captain Husband accordingly, on Tuesday morning, delivered to 
Mr. Neave a paper, of which the following is a copy :— 

*¢Mr. Macnaghten calls upon Mr. Greenlaw to give up the author of 
a letter signed A. O. in the ‘ John Bull,’ of April 4th, 1825, or to give 
him personal satisfaction for the insults contained therein. Captain Hus- 
band, friend to Mr. Greenlaw, refuses to let Mr. Greenlaw meet Mr. 
Macnaghten, from the circumstance of highly-degrading language having 
been applied to Mr. Macnaghten in the ‘ Scotsman in the East’ news- 
papers of the 13th and 15th of January, 1825, and such notice not hay- 
ing been taken of them as Captain Husband considers essential to 
society.’ ” 

‘“‘ The language used by Mr. Macnaghten, as Editor of the Bengal 
‘ Hurkaru,’ during a period of twelve months, with reference personally 
to the Editor of the ‘ John Bull,’ was of such a nature as no man could 
have tolerated from another, whom he considered as a gentleman; that 
the Editor of the ‘ John Bull’ did not himself consider Mr. Macnaghten 
as deserving any other notice than the most profound contempt, is evident 
from his whole conduct ; and in this conduct he has been supported by his 
friends on more than one occasion, when he did not feel justified in rely- 
ing on his own judgment. ‘The above correspondence will speak for itself ; 
but to show, in a plain and unequivocal point of view, Mr. Macnagh- 
ten’s notion of honourable conduct, it is only necessary to state, that he 
sent Mr, Neave to Captain Husband on Monday afternoon last, and while 
both the Editor of the ‘ John Bull’ and Mr. Macnaghten were in the 
hands of these gentlemen, and they were engaged in considering the 
case, Mr. Macnaghten thought proper to publish in the Bengal ‘ Hurkaru’” 
the following notice :— 

“« To Correspondents.—On Saturday we received a letter signed 
Umera, taking awful liberties with Tootle’s editorial character, and 
making some cutting exposures of his public conduct ; but we wish to de- 
cline its insertion from the feeling of self-importance which even such a 
castigatory letter would occasion him, from the notion that we required 
assistance (other than what he himself affords us) to render him at once 
ridiculous and contemptible-—The Editor of the ‘ John Bull’ is satisfied 
with making this plain statement, and he safely leaves his character and 
conduct to the judgment of the public.’ ” 

But Mr. Macnaghten, as may be imagined, was by no means satisfied 
with an arrangement which was to shut him out of the pale of gentlemanly 
society. He immediately sent a letter to Mr. Greenlaw, of the following 
tenor :— 

“ Sir,—Our mutual friends having beer unable to come to such an 
arrangement as / require, and concluding that the act of Capt. Husband 
is your act, or rather, [ should say, that ycu mean to screen yourself 
behind his opinion from the risk incurred by a ready and manly com- 
pliance with my demand, I now tell you that I deem you a base coward, 
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and fairly apprise you of my intention to publish you as sneh, and your 
associates or associate, M. and A. O., as liars and cowards, to-morrow 
morning. On account of Mrs. Greenlaw, | certainly should not have 
adopted this measure to degrade you publicly, had your poltroonery not 
deprived me of every other alternative.” On the receipt of this, Mr. 
Greenlaw sent an intimation, through Mr. Tate, attorney-at-law, to the 
Proprietors of Mr. Macnaghten’s paper, that they should be held respon- 
sible for any defamatory matter it might contain. Mr. Macnaghten had 
therefore recourse to the expedient of sending forth a printed manifesto, 
in the form of a pamph!et. In order to wipe off the stain thrown upon 
his character by the foregoing language applied to him by the ‘ Scotsman,’ 
he obtained a letter from Mr. Loch, the Editor of that paper, declaring 
that by the terms ‘“ bravo,”—‘ crest-fallen bully,” &c., he by no means 
intended to charge him with pusillanimity. On the contrary, he says, 
“‘ my remarks were merely intended to express my strong disapproval of 
your public writings as productive of heart-burnings and personal animo- 
sities, and leading to rencontres of a very unpleasant description,” 

On this, Mr. Macnaghten, in his manifesto, remarks: ‘ Mr. Loch, it 
will be observed, does not accuse me of any thing worse than a desire to 
give rise to a personal quarrel. Now, if this were correct, it forms at 
all events rather a reverse to a want of proper spirit, than a deficiency 
of a quality so essential to a gentleman. It may make me appear. 
blood-thirsty, but not pusillanimous.”—Bravo! cries Mr. Macnaghten, 
triumphantly. They have only been calling me a “ blood-thirsty ” * 
miscreant : this, sure, is no imputation discreditable to me as a man of 
honour! With this interpretation of the code of honour, fully acquitted 
in his own eyes, he denounces Mr. Greenlaw as having sunk “ from the 
lowest deep of infamy ” into a lower deep; and his Correspondents, M. 
and A. O, as “ mendacious and cowardly scoundrels.” Such is the 
‘* peace, harmony, and good order of society ” produced by the press laws 
of Judge Macnaghten and Governor Adam. The friends of free discus- 
sion in India being now put down, they can no longer be accused ; and 
their enemies, having no one else to attack, now show themselves in their 
true colours by tearing each other to pieces. For, be it observed, the 





% That it may be fairly judged how far he merits the title here adopted, it 
should be recollected that this is the person who said in his paper, in November 
last, that if treble the number of sepoys had been massacred at Barrackpore, he 
would have considered it “ neither lamentable nor excessive,”"—not even a thing 
to belamented! In a late number of his paper, he affects great commiseration 
for brutes, although he shows so little for men. He discourses pathetically on the 
severity exercised by the Natives on their beasts of draught and burden; and 
accuses them accordingly of being generally devoid of those humane feelings 
that distinguish him and his countrymen. He observes, that ‘ the ‘ Scotsman ’” 
is quite right in what he says about the impotency of the press in India; because 
no press but one that is entirely free can be a corrector of evil, and a guardian 
over every right, as its natural powers cannot be fully exercised, aud as not only 
its censure but its suggestions may be forbidden to be heard ; but as freely as we 
can, will we coutinue to use our intercession on this occasion ; and some part of 
the people of England at Jeast shall know of the pirFERENCE here made between 
the pampered Native, and the tortured, unpitied, animal within his gates.” — 
Wonderful difference indeed between the man and the brute, in a country where, 
although men are wantonly massacred, no one dare raise his voice in their behalf; 
but if a carman overload or overdrive his beast, the press is eloquent in denounc- 
ing the oppressor. ‘Ihe authors of such a degrading system are surely fitter to 
rule over brutes than men ! 
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parties in this warfare are both equally distinguished by their devoted 
adulation and sycophancy to men in power. 


It is stated in the ‘ Globe’ Evening Paper, that “the merchant ship 
Almorah, seized at New South Wales by his Majesty's ship Slaney, 
as noticed in our last, arrived on the 12th at Madras, remained till 
the 17th May, and then sailed for Calcutta. The captors have not 
brought forward any of the usual proceedings in the legal courts for the 
condemnation of the Almorah. A letter asserts, that the Captain of 
the Slaney, finding the case likely to go against him at Sydney, carried 
her out of port in resistance to the civil authorities. It then goes forward 
to state, that the cause of detention is futile in the extreme; that the 
vessel was chartered by the Government authorities at Sydney for the 
purpose of bringing necessaries from Batavia, and for that purpose a De- 
puty Commissary was put on board, who had the direction of the whole 
affair of purchase, shipping on board, &c. &c., and that it certainly is the 
custom to have a certificate from the Agents of the Company in shipping 
tea on board vessels trading within the Company’s charter, but that it is 
a mere matter of form, and never refused. On this question the case 
rests.” 

The same Paper gives the following as the substance of a variety of 
letters received from Calcutta :—‘‘ The Indian Government is in want of a 
large sum of money, and has opened books for a loan of unlimited amount, 
at the rate of five per cent. interest perannum. One half of the old four 
per cent. loan was to be taken in subscriptions for the new loan. At 
the date of these letters there was small progress made in obtaining sub- 
scriptions, on account of the great scarcity of money in India. For small 
periods the rates of interest ery “er are from seven to eight per cent. 
per annum.—The exchange with England had advanced to 2s. 2d. The 
Government had refused to take up any more vessels for transports, and 
were about paying off those previously chartered, to the amount of 
13,000 tons.” 

It has been stated in the ‘Telescope,’ that private letters give the 
following particulars with regard to the money-market in Calcutta: 
From the scarcity of bullion, many houses that but a few weeks before 
would have stared at the mention of 5 per cent,, are now happy to give 
7, and even 8, for accommodation. This is said to arise from a defici- 
ency of money at the treasury, which has drawn all the bullion from the 
bank, who, in their turn, have refused to accommodate the public, and 
drawn with them the private banks and agency-houses. In the mean 
time, the public expenses rather increase than diminish: the shipping 
and other charges of the Burmese war continue unabated, and no less 
than fourteen additional Native regiments are raising. Of these, two are 
cavalry, and twelve infantry: of the infantry, six are to be put upon the 
same establishment as the regular line; and six, for police duties, escort- 
ing treasure, &c., are to have two European field-officers and a European 
adjutant. 

It would appear, that in addition to the folly of not crushing the Burt- 
re Rajah, some humiliating concessions have been made to the murderer. 
his prepares us for the report now very generally believed of the threat- 

ening attitude assumed by Runjeet Sing, and leads to the anticipation 
that all the troops which have the good fortune to survive the rains in 
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Arracan, will find ample employment in the north of Hindoostan next 
month. 

The mercantile people of Calcutta are consoling themselves with the 
belief that their wants will be relieved by the arrival of specie, which 
they hear the Indian Government have drawn from this country. Of 
course they are leaning on a broken reed; for neither had the Indian 
Government the sense to report, nur the sages of Leadenhall-street the 
foresight to anticipate, the probable state of things; so that by next 
accounts we may expect to find the exchanges something near what they 
used to be some years ago. 

A letter quoted in the ‘ New Times,’ dated in the end of March, says: 
‘‘ The Madras Government have made gigantic efforts to bring the war 
to a close; and two more Native regiments, the Ist and 23d, are now 
under orders for Rangoon, which will be more than one-third of the 
whole of the Native infantry on the coast. His Majesty’s 59th and 
87th regiments are also coming round from Caleutta. It is the opinion 
of most experienced men here, that the season is now too far advanced 
to admit of any thing being done before November next, except taking 
possession of Prome, on the Irrawaddy, which, from the strength of our 
army, we can do without much opposition. The thermometer is now at 
98, and April, the hottest month, is still to come before the rains.” 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

We give the following extracts before referred to, from the ‘ Bombay 
Gazette,’ as being the most complete account of the affair of Bhurtpore, 
as well as the best political essay we have seen for a long while in any 
Indian Paper, although there is a miserable lack of candour in professing 
that the breaking out of this dangerous spirit, at the present moment, is 
a source of satisfaction ! 

‘* It may appear strange to many of our readers that we announce 
war in the heart of India with a considerable degree of satisfaction; but 
so it is; being confident that it is not only in our power to assign mo- 
tives suflicient to justify the feeling, and secure us against the charge of 
a sanguinary disposition, but to gain proselytes from the most zealous 
votaries of peace. 

** From those who are acquainted with the natives of Bhurtpore, the 
very name will suffice to bear us out ; and many who are not aware of the 
detestation and insolence with which they conduct themselves towards 
Europeans, may recollect their early treachery and dereliction of every 
principle of good faith, for which even the most savage nations have 
generally evinced some respect. 

** A few months since, the late Rajah finding his health on the de- 
cline, requested the British Government to acknowledge his son, an 
infant six years of age, as his heir apparent. The Resident of Malwa 
and Rajpootana accordingly recognised the child with the usual formali- 
ties, about the beginning of February last, Scarcely had a month 
elapsed when the Rajah died. His appointed successor was duly pro- 
claimed ; and, as is too frequently the case on the accession of an Asiatic 
infant prince, the shouts which hailed his opening career were the sig- 
nals for the explosion of private intrigue, unfurling the standard of re- 
bellion, and the sacrifice of human victims to ambition and avarice, A 
cousin of the young Rajah, named Doorjun Lol, aided by a numerous 
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gang of partisans, amongst whom were three regiments of regulars se- 
duced from their allegiance, gained possession of the fort by blowing open 
one of the gates, and usurped the sovereign power. The Rajah, with 
500 soldiers of unshaken fidelity, had retreated to private apartments in 
the palace when our accounts were despatched ; and it is stated that the 
rebels are only deterred from attacking this asylum by a threat of the 
old Ranee, to explode an extensive magazine of powder in her possession 
in the event of force being resorted to; having determined that the life 
of the child shall not be forfeited without the same fate attending his 
enemies, 

** Doorjun Lol is represented as being a few degrees above idiotism, 
which renders him a convenient instrument for the aggrandizement of a 
younger brother, who is reputed to possess abilities and ambition unre- 
strained by principle or feeling. 

‘* The treaty we are at present under with this state entitles it to our 
assistance in such emergencies, and about 10,000 men which were as- 
sembling from the nearest stations, with a suitable battering train, are 
by this time in active operations, as the siege was expected to commence 
about the 15th. Sir David Ochterlony arrived at Muttra on the 24th 
of last month to take the field ; and General Reynell was then expected, 

** Bhurtpore is situated in a plain 28 miles N.N.W. of Agra. The 
fortress was originally built by an enterprising Jaut, named Churamun, 
who had enriched himself by plundering the baggage of Aurungzebe’s 
army, in his last march to the Deccan. After various changes in the 
state and opulence of Bhurtpore, it first became interesting, as connected 
with British politics, in 1803, when a treaty of perpetual friendship was 
concluded by Lord Lake with Runjeet Sing, the Rajah, by which the 
interests of both Governments were to be mutually supported against all 
hostile measures on the part of any other power whatsoever.” 

He then details the political transaction which led to the siege of that 
place by Lord Lake, and accounts for his failure by the want of ammuni- 
tion and inexperience of the engineer officers. 

** In so remote a period, the truth, perhaps, is not easily obtained ; 
but if reports are to be believed, it is not unreasonable to conjecture, that 
with the exception of their uniform and commissions, these officers pos- 
sessed but little that could entitle them to a voice in council, or even a 
situation in the camp ; being as void of scientific knowledge as they were 
of ammunition,—to say nothing of common sense. 

‘* The evil results of this disastrous siege were not only loss of reputa- 
tion, but also many of the bravest troops in the world, with whose blood 
the ditch of Bhurtpore was crimson: the slaughter being greater than 
an aggregate of what occurred in three general engagements during 
these wars. The triumphant Jauts, intoxicated with a blaze of victory 
which they have never forgotten, believe themselves proof against those 
armies which subdued the proudest of their neighbours; and, to this 
day, scarcely a native from the Indus to the Burrampooter is there who 
does not subscribe to their creed ; while the vilest reptile from the veriest 
dregs of the Bhurtpore population fancies himself a partner in the glory, 
and, conscious of superiority, curls his mustachios with self-importance, 
and a sneer of ineffable contempt in the face of every Englishman he 
meets. 

‘* The town is perhaps one of the most extensive and populous in 
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Hindoostan, It is said to be eight miles in circumference. The fortifi- 
cations, although constructed according to the system usually adopted by 
Natives, possess considerable strength. The people are active, brave 
aad well armed. A handsome palace stands within the fortress, con- 
taining numerous apartments, and a spacious hall of audience, singular 
from the chaste appearance of its walls and columns, which are formed 
of a very fine sand-stone, and free from any addition either of paint or 
white-wash, usual in other Native buildings. On one side of the town 
an extensive sheet of water forms an admirable security; while, on the 
opposite side, which, if we remember correctly, appears to be weakest in 
artificial defence, a jungle extends nearly to the counterscarp of the 
ditch, forming no indifferent cover for hostile troops. Wild hogs 
and game of all descriptions are in a state of preserve even close to the 
walls, 

‘* The Rajah’s territories are extensive and fertile; but the boundaries 
have never been clearly defined. Deeg and Biana, two cities of con- 
siderable importance, are within this principality. The former became 
a place of celebrity from the famous battle fought under its walls, when 
Holkar’s army was nearly annihilated, although it consisted of 24 bat- 
talions of infantry, a large body of horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance ; 
and in a strong position, opposed to only 6000 men under General 
Frazer. 

“ Independent of the many permanent advantages which may be de- 
rived from the control of a centrical state, powerful both in men and 
treasure, the opportunity could not have occurred at a more favourable 
season than the present for the display of an example ; nor (had it been 
left to choice) could a theatre have been found better calculated to call 
forth attention, or add to its effect, than the spot which every Native be- 
lieves consecrated to Indian valour—a sort of Thermopyle for won- 
drous deeds that have defied the gigantic power which give laws to 
28,000,000 of people, can confer a diadem, or compel kings and poten- 
tates to kiss the rod." 


RANGOON FORCE, 


Accordirg to the late accounts, this force, so long unable to move at 
all, was now surmounting every obstacle with the greatest rapidity ; and 
it is officially reported, that Sir A. Campbell, after having returned, 
and in conjunction with General Cotton, defeated the Burmese leader, 
Bundoolah, at Donabew, had again advanced, and on the 25th of April 
taken actual possession of Prome. To account for this late surprising 
change in the aspect of affairs, a writer in the Madras ‘ Government 
Gazette’ of March 22d, intimates a suspicion that the Burmese are 
acting upon a preconcerted plan, to draw the British forces into the in- 
terior of the country, and then cut off their supplies; a mode of warfare 
so well adapted to their circumstances, by which they have so se- 
verely punished former invasions. The season of the year, too, at which 
they would seem to have put this system in practice, is that most caleu- 
lated to second their insidious policy; as our army is lured into the 
heart of the enemy's country just at the commencement of the rains, 
when inundation renders the roads impracticable. The following is the 

ge to which we allude: — 
“ The Burmese, says a Correspondent, seem to have acquired a 
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becoming respect for us, or, from their known character, they may 
be considered by some as playing a deep and crafty game; as they 
evacuate every post on the approach of our army, and we understand all 
the people come into their villages with their property, as if directed to 
do so by their Government. Scarcely a Native was to be seen in Ran- 
goon during eight or nine months ; and the place now contains thousands 
of inhabitants—their shops again open, where bread, very fine vegetables 
and fruit may be procured ; good fish, and in great abundance, and 
meat, are also to be had. The people daily come in bringing their wives 
and children, with their cattle. In some letters it is mentioned as a 
singular circumstance, that amidst all this influx none of the real Bur- 
mese return. The people of the neighbouring villages bring in rather 
abundant supplies of poultry and eggs ; they also bring supplies of leaves 
for covering the houses, which were much required. The change has 
taken place so suddenly, as to appear almost the work of enchantment ; 
and the wonder is, where the quantities of articles, thus suddenly pre- 
sented to view, have been so long.concealed. The country about Ran- 
goon is described as beautiful, and the climate very delightful.” 

The ‘ Madras Courier’ of April 19th, gives a very circumstantial ac- 
count of General Cotton’s attack on the Burmese stronghold at Dona~- 
bew, his capture of one position, and subsequent repulse. ‘‘ Our troops 
gained the strongest and best defended position in the most gallant style, 
with a party (it is said) of 400 men against 2000; but were unable to 
keep possession of it, owing to the strength of the enemy and the weak 
state to which we were reduced by the attack on the stockade, where, 
out of the 200 men sent against it, 150 and two gallant officers (Cap- 
tains Rose aud Cannon) lost their lives. It must not be forgotten (adds 
the writer) that 400 men out of the 900, the whole strength of General 
Cotten’s force, were left in charge of the boats; for independent of the 
25,000 men (said to be) in the stockade, there were upwards of 70 war- 
boats, containing from 60 to 80 men each; so that had the whole of 
the men been landed, the boats would have been attacked and carried 
off.” General Cotton has therefore sustained his character in extricat- 
ing his troops from this perilous situation, But it is equally clear, that 
in leading them into it he miscalculated sadly the military character of 
the enemy; for their number, on which the above excuse for his failure 
solely rests, was by no means unknown to him. It is stated, that on the 
6th of March, when the place was summoned to surrender, the Burmese 
General sent an answer, “ that hitherto we had had neither men nor 
soldiers to deal with: we should now find that we had both; and that 
he was ready for us both by land. or water; and that if previous to the 
attack our General would like to view his works, he should feel proud to 
show them to him.” This offer which, in others, would be acknowledged 
as the perfection of chivalrous courtesy, will probably in this case be 
called the boast of a barbarian! The above affair, which took place next 
day, General Cotton giving his directions from the steam-boat, is thus 
described :— 

«« At 11 o'clock orders were again sent to Brigadier-General Mallet, 
that when Captain Kennon and Lieutenant Dixon, the Engineer, re- 
ported the practicability of escalading, he was to send a party consisting 
of 200 men to the attack of the enemy's works. Brigadier-General 
Mallet immediately ordered 100 of the 89th regiment and 100 of the 
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47th regiment, under the command of Captain Rose of the 89th, to re- 
pair under cover of the house in rear of the battery; he also ordered 
50 men of the 89th to be in reserve for their support, with 25 of the 
47th regiment. At 12 o'clock, Captain Kennon and Lieutenant Dixon 
reported, that they saw that part of the enemy had retired from the front 
face of the stockade ; that they would keep up a heavy fire on the ene- 
my’s work, and that that was the proper time for the party to advance 
for the escalade. Brigadier-General Mallet sent with them four lad- 
ders, and pointed out the position they were to enter the stockade ; on 
their advancing a dreadful heavy fire from the enemy opened upon them, 
and from the strength of the abbattie, and difficulty of approach, they 
swerved too much to the right; and at last, after losing several men, 
they retired to the right below a bank of the river, where they remained 
for some time, covered by the bank; they soon after lost a number of 
men, two Captains of his Majesty’s 89th (Rose and Cannon) killed, and 
one Lieutenant wounded (C. King). After the wounded had been brought 
in, Brigadier-General Mallet recalled the party, finding it totally impos- 
sible for them to get into the works. The enemy kept up a constant fire 
on our guns and people ; and our howitzers, guns and rockets appeared to 
have but little effect upon them ; we had a number of men killed and 
wounded about the house in rear of our battery, as well as at the post of 
the Pagoda, from the enemy's guns.” 

After the above failure, a consultation was held by General Cotton, 
Brigadier-General Mallet, and Captain Alexander, when it was re- 
solved to be absolutely necessary to withdraw the troops on board the 
boats that night. A working party of 100 men was immediately ordered 
to carry off the guns and ammunition, and another of sixty men, to carry 
off the rockets, &c. They commenced upon this service as soon as it 
was dark, and every thing was carried away by midnight. ‘ At ten 
o'clock, the enemy nearly surrounded our post, the Pagoda, and opened a 
tremendous fire of musketry, but met with a warm reception from our 
little force, they being on the alert; consequently, they were soon beaten 
off. We had no less than three attacks of this kind, which we repulsed 
equally well, and with success. At two o'clock, the troops asembled, 
and retired from the Pagoda stockade, and Lieutenant-Colonel O’ Donohue, 
of the 47th, with the picquet forming the rear-guard, all arrived on 
board safe, without any further firing, dreadfully fatigued, and not a 
little annoyed at being obliged to retreat. Thus ended our attack upon 
Donabew, defended by three of the strongest stockades ever seen in the 
country, with 25,000 men under Bundoolah, who proved himself on this 
day a most able general.” 

It is also remarked in another account, that the Burmese fought, on 
this occasion, in better style than they ever did before, and wounded 
many of the 89th with their swords. 

After this disaster, Sir Archibald Campbell having retrograded from 
within seven miles of Prome, that is, a distance of forty miles, his troops 
reached Donabew on the 25th of March. A letter dated 30th, from the 
camp before the place, says, that trenches had been opened several days 
ago, and the men were severely worked, as, when not employed in them, 
they were out on picquets, &c.; that the place appeared exceedingly 
strong, and a much better and bolder set of men than we have hitherto 
had to deal with, occupying it. Brigadier M‘Creagh was going to Sanza, 
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according to report, and the 28th Native Infantry to stop at Laing, to 
keep open the communication with Rangoon. The gallant Major Yeates 
died at Sarawa, and Gibson, the Interpreter, fifteen miles from Laing.‘ 


OPERATIONS IN ARRACAN. 


The fall of the capital of this province was announced in our last ; and 
the particulars of this event are thus detailed in the ‘ Calcutta Govern- 
ment Gazette’ of April 14: 

** It appears that on the 26th of March, General Morrison attacked the 
enemy, posted on the Pedoaah hills, drove them from the Pass, and ad- 
vanced to within a mile of Mahatee. On the 27th, Colonel W. Richard’s 
brigade was employed in the attack of a strong position at Mahatee, 
where the Burmese were entrenched on the opposite banks of a river. 
The troops forded the river, and gallantly carried the position with the 
loss of two or three men killed. On the 28th, the force halted. On the 
29th, it advanced about seven miles, and came in sight of the very strong 
position taken up by the enemy for the defence of Arracan, It was a 
range of hills, almost inaccessible in front from swamps, the summits 
being cleared and entrenched. An attack on these heights was con- 
ducted by Brigadier-General M‘Bean on the evening of the 29th, but it 
failed in consequence of the extreme difficulty of ascending the heights, 
and the successful resistance of the enemy in rolling down stones, Our 
loss, on this occasion was, one officer, Captain French, of the Madras 16th 
regiment, killed; Major Kemm, Captain Fitton, and some other officers, 


.wounded ; about thirty men killed, and a hundred wounded. On the 


30th, batteries were opened on the enemy's works, and on the evening of 
the 3Ist, arrangements were made to attack a fortified height, which was 
the key of their position. Brigadier Richards, with a part of his brigade, 
consisting of detachments from his Majesty’s 44th regiment, and from 
the 26th and 49th regiments of Native Infantry, were employed on th is 
service, which was performed entirely with the bayonet, without firing a 
shot, and announced to the camp by striking up the British drums and 
fifes from the summit. During the night, reinforcements and two guns 
were sent up to Brigadier Richards; and on the morning of the Ist 
instant, a general attack was made-on all the enemy's works, which were 
carried, with admirable bravery, in an hour, the sepoys vying with their 
fellow-soldiers of his Majesty’s service in pushing on after the defeated 
enemy. The 26th regiment is said to have been particularly dis- 
tinguished in this gallant exploit, the Native officers being anxious to 








* The latest accounts are, that Prome was taken on the 25th of April. One- 
fourth of it had been previously burnt by the Burmese, who, after evacuating it, 
retired direct upon the capital, under Prince Sarrawaddy, laying waste the 
country in their retreat, in order to leave no resources for their invaders. The 
enemy appears to have offered no resistance to our occupation of this city, as it is 
stated to bave been done without any casualties ; although it is said, by General 
Campbell, to be so strong by nature that 10,000 men might defend it against ten 
times as many. A great portion of the Burmese gun-boats had been taken by 
the flotilla under Captain Alexander, R. N. Our loss before Donabew is about 
300 men killed, wounded, and missing. Officers killed, Captains Rose and Can- 
nan; wounded, Lieutenants W. J. and C. J. King, Symes, (Madras Artillery, ) 
and Gordon. (H. M. 47th.) On the fall of Dovabew, the Burmese General, 
Bundoolah, is said to have escaped from the field severely wounded, and is re- 
ported te be dead. 
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deserve the approbation of their Brigadier, who had formerly belonged to 
that corps.” 

Subsequent reports say, that the whole of the province of Arracan has 
now fallen into our hands ; and as the wind-up of this affair, the ‘Globe’ 
has the following judicious remarks: “ It is stated, in a letter from Cal- 
cutta, that it is the intention of the Government there to add the province 
of Arracan to the British possessions in India, as a security for the future 
good conduct of the Burmese monarch. The same, we suppose, will be 
the case with Assam, That province will remain, at least, if not under 
our dominion, under our protection, which in India is a bad variety of 
the same thing. ‘This is a sealization of one of the evils apprehended 
from the Burmese war. The Directors of the India Company have been 
always very precise and earnest in deprecating any extension of their 
territory, though not very fortunate in causing their wishes to be ob- 
served.” 

MADRAS. 

We are glad to find that the East Indians at Madras are following the 
example of their brethren at the Bengal Presidency, in devising measures 
to raise themselves into proper consideration as a body in society. The 
* Madras Courier’ of March 22, says :— 

“ We are happy in having it in our power to inform our readers that a 
meeting has taken place at this Presidency, and although we are not ac- 
quainted with the names of the gentlemen who composed it, and have 
not been requested to notice it, yet, we think, we should be guilty ofa 
dereliction of our editorial duty did we omit so te do. It is, we under- 
stand, in contemplation to form a committee here to act as a branch of 
the committee in Calcutta, should no objection exist to such a measure, 
and none we imagine will present itself, provided the committee is pro- 
perly organized. Another meeting, we hear, will shortly take place, when 
we hope to be favoured with the particulars of it.” 

The ‘ Madras Courier’ of March 29th, in reply to some remarks con- 
tained in a former Number of this work, (in relation, we believe, to the 
Bombay Barristers,) on the ruinous expense of lawyers’ fees in India, 
says :— If Mr. Buckingham had, at the same time, given a scale of the 
salaries and emoluments of aLu others in India, and contrasted them 
with the salaries of men who possess equal talents, and who have duties 
equally burdensome and responsible to discharge in England, he would 
have been still more amusing. His readers would find that in Calcutta 
Mr. Buckingham’s paper sold for one rupee, or at his own rate of exchange, 
two shillings. If he were to publish a much better paper in England, and 
were successful in obtaining subscribers, what would be his profit? Why, 
after deducting the sum paid for stamp-duty, the cost of the paper, &c., 
he would not receive more than twopence-halfpenny.” 

In reply, (or rather rejoinder,) we have only to remind this writer, who 
is, we believe, a lawyer himself, as well as an Editor, that in India, where 
the number of readers is very limited, he cannot possibly sell more than a 
few hundred copies of any newspaper; but in England he might dispose 
of two or three times as many thousands. If, therefore, a newspaper 
here, (suppose ‘Tke Times,’) circulating twenty thousand copies, require 
a profit of 24d. on each copy sold, a paper in India of equal attraction, 
(since it cannot get more than 1000 regular subscribers,’ taking a very 
high estimate,) ought to have twenty times the profit on_each; that is, 
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four shillings and twopence! Hence, by his own rule, such a paper in 
India at ¢wo shillings was cheap: and the same rule applies to every 
publication dévoted to any select class of readers, as to a particular branch 
of art or science, or the affairs of a particular country; since it cannot 
expect to command such extensive support as publications of a more 
general character. Lawyers, however, have usually more business in 
India than they would have had in England. In regard, again, to his 
remark, that it is “ illiberal to single out the legal profession as rapacious, 
when there are so many others whose receipts, compared with their la- 
bours, so greatly exceed the profits of the law ;” our reply is, that these 
profits are a tax upon justice ; they are a penalty paid by those who seek 
it, as if to do so were a crime demanding severe punishment. They stand, 
therefore, on a very different footing from the emoluments of other pro- 
fessions. 

A meeting was to be held at Madras on the 7th of May, in pursuance 
of a requisition presented to the Sheriff by a number of the inhabitants, 
requesting him to obtain the permission of the Governor for a general 
meeting of the community, for the purpose of soliciting the aid of Govern- 
ment towards the erection of a Town-Hall. 


BOMBAY. 


It singularly enough happens, that in the same Number which contains 
an account of the orderly proceedings of the now well-ruled and regu- 
lated Calcutta press, we have to record similar symptoms of the “ peace, 
harmony, and good order of society” on the other side of India, under 
the same regime. Of ie affair at this Presidency, several private ac- 
counts have reached us from India, most respectably authenticated; 
which we therefore give with perfect reliance on their general accuracy of 
the statement, although they differ in some minute particulars. One of 
them has the following most appropriate motto, taken from a speech 
lately spoken at Bombay by Mr. Secretary Warden :— 

“ In respect to the present character of the Bombay bar, I have no 
hesitation in saying that its character challenges a comparison with that 
of any former period. Its character, as at present constituted, is marked 
by all those endowments and high qualities which are necessarily derived 
from the discipline of an academical and professional education: it is 
gentlemanly, it is intelligent, it is enlightened, liberal, independent, and 
manly. I give you Mr. Norton,” &c. &c.—Extract from Mr, Secretary 
Warden’s speech, when presiding at Mr. Crawford’s dinner. 

On Saturday, the 26th of February last, Mr. Norton, as counsel for 
the widow of a deceased Hindoo, and Mr. Browne, as her proctor, were 
sitting together in court ; (they were both on the same side of the ques- 
tion.) The following conversation, in an under tone and whisper, took 
place between them :— 

Mr. Browne.—Give me leave to draw your attention to this affidavit ; 
(handing it to Mr. Norton ;) it may probably refresh your memory. 

Mr. Norton.—Why the devil am I to be troubled in this matter so 
often? 1 have already read it over two or three times. If you do not 
choose to allow me to conduct the cause my own way, I wish you would 
not bring agy thing to me.—(Pronounced in an insulting tone and man- 
ner.) 

Mr. Browae.—I certainly did not mean to be troublesome but really 
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Mr. Advocate-General, your language and address are not very cour- 
teous. 

Mr. Norton.—I don’t care whether you like it or not ; you had better 
apply tothe Court—(with a sneer). I desire you will not take the liberty 
of coming again to my office ; I do not wish to have any thing to do with 
such fellows as you. 

Mr. Browne.—Sir, you are becoming impertinent ; I assure you I do 
not want the assistance of the Court; you will find I can protect myself. 

Mr. Browne submitted the preceding conversation to his friends, and 
to gentlemen whose judgment might be relied upon; and more particu- 
larly as to the question whether the subject-matter was a mere profes- 
sional dispute or a private insult. The line of demarcation being so broad 
and obvious, and no gentleman of correct feeling entertaining a doubt on 
the subject, and as the view which Mr. Browne himself took of the affair 
coinciled with the decided opinions of his friends, Mr. Noton was waited 
upon for an explanation, at 6 a. mM. on Monday morning, by Lieutenant 
Hockin, (European regiment,) who, having announced himself by send- 
ing up his card, waited below rather more than half an hour for Mr. Nor- 
ton. Mr. N. at last made his appearance in the marble-hall, and, each 
being seated, the following conversation took place :— 

Lieutenant Hockin.—I beg to apologize for this early intrusion, but 
the nature of the visit will perhaps be in itself a sufficient apology. I 
have called at the request of Mr. Browne, to bring to your recollection a 
conversation which passed between you and Mr. B, on Saturday last. 
His feelings are extremely hurt; and perhaps you were not aware of the 
expressions used by you, which Mr. Browne is disposed to believe escaped 
you inwarmth. He will receive, with pleasure, any concession suitable 
to your own feelings, which you may think proper to make. 

r. Norton, (drawing back.)—I was certainly not aware that I was to 
be disturbed at such an hour to receive a challenge; and I think it hard, 
that the little sleep my profession allows me to have should be interrupted 
at such an unseasonable time. ; 

Lieutenant Hockin.—The hour was not chosen by Mr. Browne; I 
alone am to blame on that account, if any blame there is. I am come 
here with the most amicable intention of doing away with the effect of a 
few hasty words, which might have unintentionally escaped you. I have 
no doubt that if any such expressions have been used, you will, upon 
reflection, regret having done so. 

Mr. Norton.—I am perfectly aware of what I have said to Mr. Browne, 
and what | said I meant. 

Lieutenant Hockin.—I am sorry to hear you say so; there can be no 
difficulty in a slight concession ; I shall be happy if I can prevail upon 
you to do so. It will relieve Mr. Browne’s feelings exceedingly, and be 
very agreeable to me. 

Mr. Norton.—No; I will not make any concession. What passed in 
Court I will not notice. Mr, Browne told me! was impertinent; and if 
he had called me any thing, I should not have noticed it. 

Lieutenant Hockin.—I am sensible of the privilege or understanding 
which prevails in Court ; but that privilege is confined, as I am informed, 
to parties engaged on adverse sides, and in the course of é@ebate ; and 
even then it has its limitation; but no such privilege exists when legal 
gentlemen are engaged on the same side of the question, which I believe 
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was the case with you and Mr. Browne; and moreover, the offensive ex- 
pressions were in an under tone and whisper, addressed personally to Mr. 
Browne, and not to the Court. To me the distinction is sensible and 
clear. 

Mr. Norton.—I do not care ; I will not do what you require. 

Lieutenant Hockin —When I undertook the office of waiting upon you, 
it was certainly with the intention of reconciling this unpleasant differ- 
ence. Every gentleman is at liberty to govern himself by his own 
views and feelings; and as you have declined the amicable course, 
you are no doubt fully prepared to meet the other alternative. Mr. 
Browne will not apply to the Court, but must protect and vindicate his 
own character and feelings ; will you therefore have the goodness to refer 
me to your friend, that we may arrange matters for an early meeting ? 

Mr. Norton, (rising from his chair.)—No ; | will not meet Mr. Browne. 
I do not know but that I may yet apply to the Court; if Mr. Browne, 
however, persists in sending such a message, | certainly will apply to the 
Court for protection. 

Lieutenant Hockin.—Sir, I wish you a good morning, and beg again 
to apologize for this early intrusion upon your slumbers. 

These occurrences having given rise to some misrepresentations, so far 
as regarded Mr. Norton’s reasons for declining to give Mr. Browne a 
meeting in the field, Mr. Browne felt himself painfuily and reluctantly 
compelled to call personally upon Mr. Norton, at his office, and to inter- 
rogate that gentleman touching the alleged misrepresentations ; on which 
occasion the following conversation ensued :— 

Mr. Browne observed every form of delicacy to Mr. Norton which the 
peculiar circumstances of the case would admit. Mr. Norton was seated 
at his desk; he had on his head a white hat, and did not seem to be 
engaged in any business. Mr. Browne had also a white hat, but it was 
in hishand. He respectfully approached Mr. Norton, with a grave and 
solemn step, corresponding with the exquisitely painful scene he was 
about to endure, and thus had the honour of addressing Mr. Norton: 

Mr. Browne.—Sir, I should not have troubled you with a call, had not 
a report been in circulation equa!ly as painful to my feelings as the insult 
you were pleased to honour me with the other day, and it having been 
further stated that you are the author of that report, I consider myself 
at liberty to require a personal explanation upon the point. The report I 
allude to is this: when my friend called upon you the other day, upon a 
subject which perhaps may be fresh in your memory, it is alleged you 
stated to him that you did not know a gentleman in Bombay of the name 
of Browne ; may I therefore request you will satisfy me whether you gave 
such an answer to my friend, or gave currency to such an assertion ? 

Mr. Norton.—Mr. Browne, I certainly deny ever having used the words 
you mention to Mr. Hockin or to any one else. 

Mr. Browne.—I am well assured such language would not have been 
used by you to my friend, or you would have soon discovered your error; 
it would have been a direct insult to an officer and a gentleman. 

Mr. Norton.—I stated to Mr. Hockin that what passed between you 
and me in Court was perfectly professional, and that I did not feel my- 
self bound to account for any language made use of by me to you while 
there. 

Mr. Browne.—I am as well acquainted with the customs of the bar in 
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England as yourself, and perhaps better. Whatever is spoken by counsel 
in addressing the Court, in any cause in which he is engaged, cannot be 
noticed without committing a contempt of Court, however disagreeable 
the observations and speech of counsel to the feelings of any individual ; 
but the case between you and me was widely different, and can bear no 
analogy to the case I have put: you and I were on the same side; you 
were not addressing any observations to the bench. It was a private 
conyersation, which passed in a whisper ; it was therefore a direct private 
insult, and intended to be so. Since, however, you have objected and 
positively declined giving me any satisfaction, which, from your character 
and manners heretofore, I had always conceived might be had on de- 
mand, I shall take the liberty to advise you, if ever you in future use any 
insulting language to me, | shall be driven to the very painful and dis- 
tressing situation of laying, as gently and delicately as the laws of society 
will tolerate, a horsewhip over your shoulders. In stating this determi- 
nation to you, | have no intention to irritate your feelings, or inflame 
your mind, or use any improper threat ; and I must request you will con- 
fer upon me the additional obligation (besides the one | have already had 
the honour of receiving at your hands) of paying the most strict attention 
to what I have said. 

Mr. Norton.—Mr. Browne, I have only to mention that nothing you 
can say will irritate my mind, and that in future you will not bring or 
send to me any papers on any business whatever. 

Mr. Browne.—Good morning, Sir. 

To this we subjoin an extract of a private letter, dated Bombay, 
April 28th :—* In consequence of some improper language made use of 
by Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, to Mr. Browne, the attorney, in 
the Court, the latter sent a military othcer to his house demanding sa- 
tistaction forthwith; but it was refused on the plea” [Here there is a 
slight variance,| ‘‘ that the Advocate-General only went out with gen- 
tlemen ; and he threatened immediately to prosecute both Browne and his 
friend. This not being satisfactory to Mr. Browne, he went to the Ad- 
vocate-General’s office with a horsewhip and brandished it over his head.” 
[Another variance in the record,] ‘‘ The Advocate-General complained 
to the Court of Browne’s conduct in the shape of a long affidavit; but 
Mr. Browne got upon his legs and prayed it might be filed, which was of 
course granted, being by consent of both parties; so that the matter at 
present stands thus: The Advocate-General’s own affidavit, acknow- 
ledging and complaining that Mr. Browne threatened to horsewhip him, 
is recorded by and with his own consent. But Browne is not obliged to 
answer it: indeed it is not to be expected he would do any thing to cri-. 
minate himself.” 

The ‘ Bombay Courier’ of the 24th of February, says:—“ We under- 
stand that a great number of the natives in Bombay believe that the 
building now erecting on the green, for the purpose of containing the’ 
monument to the memory of Marquis Cornwallis, is intended for a place 
of religious worship. We have ourselves heard it called the Chota De- 
wull, and a friend of ours told us, that a very respectable well informed 
Hindoo asserted to him that it was an Lrish church, aad that the images 
were on their way out.” 

It is stated in the ‘ Gazette,’ that, ‘‘ by accounts dated January, from 
the Persian Gulf, the survey was making rapid progress, It commenced 
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this season at Grane harbour, which has been minutely examined. 
From thence the coast line has been completed to Core Abdullah, for- 
merly a mouth of the Euphrates; all the islands have been laid down 
between that and Grane; and to the southward, about twenty miles of 
coast have been surveyed. No discoveries have yet been made of any 
importance, but in the progress of the vessels to the southward something 
of interest is likely to be found, as the coast is nearly, if not quite, un- 
known between Grane and El Katif. The harbour of Grane is described 
as very extensive, being sixty miles in circumference, with good anchor- 
age and shelter. The town is said to be large, very populous, and to 
carry on an immense trade with India and all parts of the Gulf. The 
greatest civility was shown by the Sheik to the officers of the surveying 
vessels, and he appeared very desirous of forwarding their views. 

** Accounts from the surveying vessels state, that up to the 10th of 
February, they had not explored the coast further than seventy miles 
south of Grane harbour, owing to the most innumerable reefs extending 
off it, many of which were out of sight of land. It is described as the 
most dangerous part of the Gulf that has been met with in the course of 
the survey. The vessels were at Bushire on the 15th of last month procur- 
ing provisions, and were to leave the day following forthe Arabian coast.” 

The same feeling, it appears, exists at Bombay as to the hostility of the 
Government to an ‘* East Indian Club;” and the writer of the following, 
(‘ Bombay Chronicle,’ April 12th,) is in doubts whether the club will be 
productive of the most momentous consequences, or of nothing at all; in 
either case foreboding evil. We take a middle course, believing that it 
will produce at least something, and that beneficial.—He says, “ we are 
unwilling to pass a hasty judgment on this public spirited undertaking of 
our Eurasian fellow-subjects, but cannot conceal from ourselves that we 
think the institution is likely to prove of ephemeral duration. So many 
of the country-borns are employed under Government, that the appre- 
hension of exciting its displeasure will alone operate considerably in 
preventing their participation in the new establishment. Add to this, 
the inability of many (perhaps the greater part) of them to meet the 
heavy draw upon their incomes arising out of subscriptions, dinner bills, 
&c., and their natural want of the energy and perseverance so essential 
to the proper foundation of an extensive club like the one in question, 
and it will not require much skill in prognostication, to foretel an early 
dissolution of the concern. Jf, however, it should turn out, contrary to 
our expectations, that the club acquires a radical foundation, and in- 
creases its strength and resources with its rise, (which it must do if it 
rises at all,) why then we shall contemplate its existence, according to 
circumstances, either as a body that may at some future period goa 
great way towards raising the Eurasian character, or as an instituticn 
Sraught with danger, in a political point of view, to the interests of the 
Honourable Company.” Its power must be felt to rest on a totterirg 
basis indeed, when the meeting of seventeen persons at Calcutta to form 
a dinner-club, raises a note of alarm from the Burrampooter tothe Indus, 
which is re-echoed again from the confines of Hindoostan to the recesses 
of Leadenhall-street. Those dependent on Government are general'y 
understood to be threatened with its high displeasure, if they venture to 
meet together for social interchange of sentiment over a rump and dozen. 
We know not what restrictions on intercommunication of thought can 
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exceed this, unless we revive the laws of the Brahmins, and treat the 
East Indians as Soodras, whose tongues must be cut out whenever they 
presume to speak on affairs of state. 

SINGAPORE. 

The ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ of 3d February last, has given some in- 
teresting particulars regarding the trade and population of the settle- 
ment, which show the rising importance of this valuable mart of trade 
for Eastern Asia. 

‘‘ The value of the exports from Singapore in 1824, was Spanish 
dollars. 6,604,601, and of the imports 6,914,536 ; the first exceeding 
1823 by 1,643,488 Spanish dollars, and the second by 1,263,988. The 
increase.in the quantity of goods imported and exported, however, is 
much greater than what is implied by these values, in consequence of the 
great fall of prices in almost every article of both. This may be ex- 
plained by one or two examples. In 1823, pepper was trom 10 to 11 
dollars the picul, and opium near 2000, In the past year, the first has 
not exceeded 8 dollars, nor the second gone beyond 1100 or 1200.” 

The last accounts mention, that the country ship Horatio was blown 
up at this place, and, with the exception of the Captain, all on board 
perished. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

Itis mentioned under date, Rotterdam, Oct. 12, that letters from Pe- 
dang, of the 3d of June, state, that Colonel Stwers, commandant and 
resident there, has returned from Bencoolen, after having passed a month 
in completing the organization of that establishment. He has sent a 
commission and troops to the other English establishments, Natal, Air 
Bangi, and Tapanooly, to organize them in the same manner as at Ben- 
coolen. At. Padang perfect tranquillity prevailed, and the seasons were 
healthy. The coasting trade was very active, commerce flourishing, and 
the exportations continually increasing. The interior of the island of 
Sumatra is now divided into two regencies.” 

Late Singapore Chronicles report, that ‘‘ the town of Minto has been 
burnt to the ground, nothing escaping without the fort, save the hospital 
and a public warehouse. Colonel de la Fontaine, the resident, the next 
in authority, and the medical officer, had all died within a few days of 
each other. The whole town, consisting principally of Malay houses, 
and a Chinese bazaar, was entirely consumed in the short space of 
three hours. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have been favoured with several communications respecting this 
colony, which our space does not admit of our noticing in the present 
Number; but the following brief extract from a letter, dated July 25, 
gives some particulars worthy of attention :— 

** Business is still in a languid state here, and is likely to continue so ; 
the paper currency question appears to engross the thoughts and conver- 
sation of all classes in the colony. The colonists have long anxiously 
hoped, that when Government called in the paper created and issued in 
1810 and i811, the remainder would regain its original value. On the 
other hand, the civil servants appointed from England would no doubt 
be glad to see it remain as itis: for instance, the present Colonial 
Secretary receives three thousand pounds sterling per annum, which, a 
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the value of the rix dollars soon after the settlement was captured in 
1806, would be about sixteen thousand rix dollars, but which at the pre- 
sent value is forty thousand rix dollars. It is here curious to observe, 
that the Dutch General Jansens, when Governor of the Cape in 1804, 
received only twenty-five thousand rix dollars per annum, being fourteen 
thousand dollars less than our Colonial Secretary is now receiving. This 
will show how heavily the colony must be taxed to pay these.enormous 
sterling salaries, and it will also show the interest which the sterling 
salary men have in keeping down the value of the Colonial paper 
currency ” 

It is stated in the public prints that General Bourke has now been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor at the Cape ; and that he is expected to 
sail for that colony by the middle of next month. Lord Charles Somerset 
is to remain there, it is said, until his successor arrives to relieve him, 
notwithstanding the leave of absence granted him some time ago that he 
might return to this country, and defend his many acts of oppression. 
This delay is considered as a sort of reprieve to his Lordship trom the 
necessity of appearing 30 soon before the bar of the Public. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 


Specutation has been exceedingly busy during the last few weeks to 
discover who is to be the successor of Lord Amherst, as Governor-Gene- 
ral of India; for that he is to have a successor immediately is now consi- 
dered asettled point. If personal qualifications alone were to determine 
the selection, it would fall on the Marquis of Hastings, whose name alone 
in India, to say nothing of his tried merits, would be a host. But as it 
would be vain to expect of those who have treated him so unworthily, 
that they should have the magnanimity to confess that he has promoted 
their interests, and is capable of still promoting them more effectually than 
any other individual now living, Ministers have probably entirely aban- 
doned this prospect as hopeless. The personal claims of Lord William 
Bentinck are next generally acknowledged to place him above any other 
competitor on the scale of known qualification; but, like Lord Hastings, 
he also is probably considered by the Directors too good for their system, 
which was, is, and “ ever must be,” adespotism! In fact, aspirants to 
this office labour under great disadvantages, if men of known and tried 
abilities, since in their public career itis a thousand to one but they have 
proved themselves to be steady friends to liberty, to free trade, to colo- 
nization, to freedom of the press, or to some one of those many sound 
British principles which lie under the bann of the Company. Ministers 
would therefore seem to be restricted in their selection to those who have 
not yet taken so leading a part in public affairs. Although this be a dis- 
advantage, it should not be inferred that talents for empire do not exist, 
because they have not yet been tried. In the present case, at all events, 
a change of Governors-General is good for its own sake, as there is 
hardly a chance we can get a worse ; and if the successor of the present 
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carry with him to the office no positive fame, he will, at least, free it from 
the negative quantity—the odium and discredit, the rooted opinion of 


-total incapacity, which attach to, and weigh down, the present head of 


the Indian Government. It is a great point gained to get rid of this: for 
the incompetency of Lord Amherst is not the only evil: there is another 
and, perhaps, more dangerous one still, which is, that he has proved it to 
the world. 

It is stated that the office had been offered by Minipters to the Duke 
of Buckingham, who is willing to undertake it; but (hat the Court of 
Directors objected to the appointment of an untried Governor, saying, 
that the country was in a dangerous state, and that it was necessary 
Lord Hastings, a pilot of known skill and experience, should be put at 
the helm. ‘That some of them might express, and that most of them en- 
tertain this opinion, is by no means improbable; but is there magna- 
nimity enough amongst them to pay this just tribute to his Lordship’s merits 
publicly? ‘Their real objection to the Duke of Buckingham is said to 
be, that his uncle, Lord Grenville, has spoken so strongly against the 
Company's dominion, and they are therefore afraid that if this powerful 
family be led from personal connexion with India to feel a deep interest 
in the welfare of its now neglected millions of inhabitants, the dawn of a 
better era would soon chase away the deadly incubus of that monopoly 
which now weighs them down. It remains to be seen whether the 
Ministers and the aristocracy will submit to bargain on such principles 
for the Government of India with the merchants of Leadenhall-street. 

The ‘ Bucks Gazette,’ a paper which advocates the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s interests in the county from which he takes his title, states 
the following as if from the best authority :— 

«« The Duke of Buckingham, we have heard, has been recommended 
by his Majesty’s Ministers to fill the important office in question, and his 
Grace, it is understood, has expressed an inclination to accept the pro- 
posed appointment. To confirm the appointment, the concurrence of the 
Court of Directors is required; but from the political sentiments of the 
Duke, and under the circumstances by which his Grace is connected 
with the Board of Control, the refusal of the concurrence of the Court 
of Directors cannot be apprehended. The concurrence of that Court with 
the recommendation of Ministers cannot, however, be always counted on 
as a matter of course. When the Earl of Lauderdale was recommended 
by the King’s Ministers to fill the station in question, about twenty years 
ago, the recommendation was resisted by the Directors, on account of 
the political principles which his Lordship, at that time, professed ; and 
although Lord Grenville held several long interviews with the Directors 
to urge their acquiescence in the recommendation, and though Lord Lau- 
derdale’s suite had been filled up on the suggestion of his present Ma- 
jesty, (then Prince of Wales,) and although his Lordship’s stock and bag- 
gage was on board a ship of war at Spithead, prepared to sail, Lord 
Minto was hastily appointed in his room, and‘induced to take the Noble 
Earl's stock and baggage at the invoice-price.” 

On this subject, the ‘ Globe’ says, that “ Lord Amherst is understood 
to have been sent out to oblige Mr. Canning, a fact for which he ought 
to be (and no doubt must be) heartily ashamed. Mr. Canning therefore 
probably cannot object to the Duke of Buckingham ; but the present dif- 
ficulties in which the Indian Government is involved should induce the 
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Government, with one common voice, to resist any attempt to job the ap- 
pointment. The fact that the near connexions of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham have possession of the Board of Control makes the appointment 
of his Grace more susvicious, and strengthens the doubts most people 
entertain as to its propriety.” 

But if ties of relationship did not exist, would there not be a political 
connexion equally strong as to all important purposes? For who will 
receive the appointment without, at the same time, having the assurance 
that his friends in office who gave it him, will support him in all his acts 
as long as they are capable of being defended; and what more could 
they dare do for the nearest relative? Probably, family connexion 
might even make them more scrupulous of defending acts manifestly 
unjustifiable, as their motives for so doing must then be so palpable and 
obvious to all, that they could not possibly shelter them under the as- 
sumed mask of public principle. 

It has been said, in one of the public prints, that the ribbon vacant by 
the death of Lord Carlisle is likely to be given to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, not to the Earl of Dorset; but Lord Talbot, or Lord W. Bentinck, 
are mentioned before the Duke as Lord Amherst’s successor in the 
Governorship of India; and last of all, Lord Palmerston is named as 
one of the probable candidates. 

Upon the whole, all parties seem to have come to the conclusion, that 
there must be an immediate change; and that any change must be for 
the better: an argument supported by the logic of Milton’s infernal 
parliament, which is now aptly applied to the present state of India:— 


«© What can be worse ? ” 





DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 


We regret that it is yet not in our power to communicate any thing 
satisfactory on this subject. On the contrary, fresh injury and disappoint- 
ment is now seriously apprehended for the army which has been so 
long cruelly harassed by suspense and delay. ‘To our astonishment we 
learn that an “ interested individual,’ a distinguished ornament of the 
Indian army, distinguished both by his sword and his pen, has been ex- 
erting his personal influence with the Duke of Wellington, to get him to 
reverse the decision of the Cock Pit Lords settling the principle of distri- 
bution. This was, ‘‘ to adhere, as nearly as the circumstances of the case 
might admit, to that of actual capture; and although they were aware 
that the principle of constructive capture must, under certain circum- 
stances, in a degree, be admitted, the disposition should be to limit rather 
than to extend that principle.”—(Decision of the Lords of the Treasury, 
Feb. 5, 1824, parag. 1.) In another paragraph, (4th.), it is again said: 

«« My Lords have felt it to be inconsistent with their duty to recom- 
mend to his Majesty to give his sanction to any agreement for the com- 
mon division of booty, into which the several divisions of either army 
may have entered ; it is their decided opinion, that, if the principle of 
actual capture be not adopted in this case as the rule of distribution, no 
other correct or equitable rule could have been adopted than that of a 
general distribution amongst all the forces of the Presidencies engaged 
in the combined operations of the campaign.” 

It was, however, lately reported, that the warrant, dated the 22d of 
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March, was about to be reversed, and that a general distribution amongst 
the Deccan army (without regard to actual or constructive capture) was 
to take place. This is considered not only an express violation of the 
decision above quoted, but repugnant to the spirit of Lord Hastings’s 
General Orders, 9th of December, 1817, on which that decision was 
founded. 

A writer in the ‘ Morning Herald’ observes, ‘‘ that their Lordships 
took such a view of the case as that above quoted, even at that period 
when it was supposed a general distribution would be satisfactory to the 
Deccan army generally ; and we may therefore rest assured, that how- 
ever desirable such an arrangement may now be to some individuals, 
their Lordships would never, at the expiration of two years and a half, by 
a direct contradiction of a judgment solemnly delivered to the public, 
sanction a proceeding they have recorded as a measure which would be 
neither correct nor equitable. 

“« Were it necessary fo illustrate the injustice of a revisal of the war- 
rant, I need only mention, that in consequence of the delays which have 
taken place in the distribution, several individuals have been under the 
necessity of raising money on their expectations from property, in which, 
after so solemn a decision and adjudication, they considered they had a 
vested right, and of a large proportion of which a general distribution 
would now deprive them.” 


EXPLANATION OF DR. J. B. GILCHRIST. 


This learned Orientalist has published an extract of his Report to the 
Court of Directors, on the subject of Oriental instruction in this metro- 
polis, to remove the misconception of it by the Deputy-Chairman, 
noticed in our debate at the India House. A careful construction of the 
passage must relieve him from the imputation of having dissuaded or dis- 
couraged attempts to teach the Eastern languages to youth before leaving 
this country. He says,— 

“In a recent debate at the India House, copied into your respective 
papers, and which I had an opportunity of perusing at Brussels, about 
two weeks ago, my name was introduced as having stultified myself in 
my last Manuscript Report to the Court of Directors, by a species of 
Selo de se, which it becomes my duty now to contradict; and I fondly 
hope you will have the goodness to permit both the bane and antidote to 
appear in your popular prints, as an act of justice toa man who wishes to 
merit esteem in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, and prizes a consistent 
good character above every other enjoyment or prospect in life. 

‘* Till the report be published in due time and place, pray insert the 
following quotation from it by way of test, how far I am right, or those who 
have misconceived me are wrong on this occasion, because no other sen- 
tence in the whole can be misrepresented, either by hook or by crook, to my 
disadvantage as a practical Orientalist :—‘ It seems evident to my mind, 
that without constant bona fide examinations, conciliatory precepts, con- 
vincing examples, and an irresistible impetus from patrons in high au- 
thority, extraordinary advancement cannot be achieved in London, or 
any luxuriant city, by the majority of grown up students, who, generally 
speaking, in such situations, are not less averse to the development of 
their intellectual energies than savages are to manual toil all over the 
world ; and the most efficient step for eradicating the existing evil would 
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be, to commence tuition as early in life as possible, to create reflecting 
habits, by inculcating a due knowledge of the English tongue on rational 
principles; of which, it pains me to know, that the British youths are 
commonly as ignorant as the Hottentots are of bodily purity; or social 
beings of generous, noble sentiments; in nations, too, far advanced in 
civilization, and its consequent train of vices, connected with intemper- 
ance, venality and selfism.’” 


ORIENTAL TUITION. 


It has been stated in another part, that there are in this country 
above a score of different places where persons destined for our Eastern 
dominions, may acquire a knowledge of the Oriental languages ; and it is 
therefore to be hoped, that with such facilities presented to them, the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company will no longer send out their military 
officers without giving them this most requisite qualification, on the 
childish plea, that ‘ it is easier said than done.” Besides Dr. Gil- 
christ’s well-known seminary, (lately supported by the Directors, now 
solely by himself,) we are happy to find that there are others also of 
high reputation in the very neighbourhood of this metropolis, and there- 
fore easily available to the greater number of Oriental students. Ona 
late examination of one of them, (that under the care of Dr. Myers at 
Blackheath,) Dr. Gilchrist, whose qualifications to judge are of the 
highest order, expressed himself as follows, in a letter printed by his per- 
mission, addressed to Dr. Myers: 

** After a careful examination of your Oriental pupils for three hours 
in their pronunciation, rudimental knowledge, and proficiency in reading 
both the Hindoostanee and Persian tongues, in the Persi-arabic and Na- 
gree characters, it gives me great pleasure to state that their progress 
continues, with only one exception, truly satisfactory.” 

And after particularizing the individuals, he adds :— 

“« On the whole, I am glad to state that every one of your pupils is on 
the high-road to become intelligible and intelligent interpreters, transla- 
tors, and colloquial proficients in one or more of the languages of British 
India, should their studies be conducted on the admirable plan which 
your son has adopted since his commencement of this duty, Were re- 
spectable parents in general as well aware of the advantages which their 
sons would reap under your tuition, in occidental and oriental classics, as 
I am, your establishment would always greatly exceed the limited num- 
ber to which you judiciously restrict it. Wishing you all the success 
which I can honestly say you deserve from your mode of tuition and 
management of youth,” &c. 

At a late examination of another establishment where Oriental instruc - 
tion is given, (that of Dr. Jamieson, at Heston House, by Hounslow,) 
the same distinguished Professor of Eastern literature expressed himself 
as follows, of the pupils examined :— 

** The progress which they have already made in the accurate pronun- 
ciation of the Hindoostanee language, convinces me, that their know- 
ledge of the grammar, from their present proficiency, will shortly enable 
them all to become practical colloquists in that most useful tongue for 
British India; and at no distant period there, it will be in the power of 
each of those young gentlemen, with little additional trouble or expense, 
to distinguish his self as an excellent Oriental scholar.” 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


On Wednesday, September 28th, a 
Quarterly General Court of Proprietors 
was held. 

After the usual preliminary business 
had been disposed of, 

The CuairMan laid before the Court 
certain papers relative to the establish- 
ment at Addiscombe. 

Mr. Home said he would take that 
opportunity of making a few observa- 
tions upon a subject of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of India. It 
appeared, from the papers which had 
been laid before the Court, that, dur- 
ing the last year, four hundred and 
twenty young men had been sent to 
India to serve as officers in the Indian 
army. They were Englishmen, sent 
to command foreigners. Yet these 
individuals were unacquainted with 
the language of the country in which 
they were to serve. The Court of 
Directors did not do their duty to India 
nor to the young men themselves in 
sending them out in such a state of 
ignorance. He wished the Court of 
Directors to come to a resolution that 
no young man should, in future, pro- 
ceed to India, to serve as an officer in 
a Native corps, who had not previously 

roved, under examination in Eng- 

and, that he was acquainted with the 
Native languages. It was impossible 
for him to learn the languages in In- 
dia, so as to be qualified for entering 
on ‘his duty, unless some previous 
knowledge of them had been obtwined 
in England ; for on the arrival of the 
cadets in India, there was such a de- 
mand for officers, that they were, in a 
few days, sent into the interior, often 
despatched by dawk to join their regi- 
ment. Then, where was the time or 
opportunity for study, before they were 
called to active service, when the 
knowledge of the Native tongues, that 
should have been previously acquired, 
was absolutely needed? What would 
be said of the folly of those who should 
send English officers into France, to 
pone: French troops, with whose 
language they were totally unacquaint- 
ed? Precisely the same thing was 
done with respect to India. Great in- 
convenience had resulted from the 
present system ; and, when the proper 
time arrived, he would be prepared to 
show that the late unfortunate events 
at Barrackpore had their origin in it. 
How was it possible that young men 


could perform the duties of their offices, 
when they were incapable of speaking 
the language of the men with whom 
they might be appointed to negotiate 
or fight? When he was in India, he 
knew of a young man, who did not 
understand a word of the Native lan- 
guages, being sent at the head of 500 
Native troops against the enemy. 
Events of that nature were frequently 
occurring. Under these circumstances, 
it became the Court of Directors to 
adopt some immediate resolution on 
the subject. The only seminary in 
London calculated for affording in- 
struction in the Native languages, was 
that of Dr. Gilchrist. He was sorry 
that the parsimony of the Court of 
Directors had induced them to with- 
draw the stipend of 200/, per annum 
from that learned individual, who had 
been so many years in their service. 
These were the liberal patrons of edu- 
cation! This was part of the system 
of which he complained, and of which 
the people of England had a right to 
complain. The hon. Proprietor con- 
cluded, amidst much applause, by de- 
claring it to be the paramount duty of 
the Court of Directors, from that day, 
to take steps to compel every indivi- 
dual who proceeded to India to serve 
as an officer in the army, to qualify 
himself for his situation, by acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the Native 
language. 

The CuairMan said there could be 
no doubt that it would be productive 
of great benefit if every cadet who 
penpentes to India understood the 
Native language. The Court of Di- 
rectors had. given every encourage- 
ment in their power to individual 
cadets to study the Oriental Jan- 
guages; but he doubted whether, if 
a geveral rule were adopted which 
would require young men to remain 
in London until they were instructed 
in those languages, the inconvenience 
would not be greater than the advan- 
tage proposed to be gained. It should 
be recollected, that the young men, 
whilst they remained in London, 
would be separated from their parents 
and friends, and would have no one to 
watch over their conduct. His own 
opinion was, that six months’ study 
in India would be of more service than 
two years’ application in England, 
whilst there could be no doubt of the 
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superior advantage of the former plan, 
as regarded the morals and health of 
the young men. (1) He must say, 
that he considered the statements of 
the hon. Proprietor exaggerated. He 
had never heard that the British 
officers in India were deficient in that 
knowledge, which was requisite for the 
efficient discharge of their duties. (2) 
He beseeched the Court to be cautious 
how they adopted a rule to compel 
young men to remaiu in London to 
acquire a knowledge of the Eastern 
languages. From bis knowledge of 
young men, he would strongly disap- 
prove of such a measure; and, rather 
than see it adopted, it would, in his 
opinion, be better to leave the matter 
to CHANCE, (3) * 
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Mr. Hume said, the hon. Chairman 
seemed to be labouring under a mis- 
take throughout the whole of the ob- 
servations which he had addressed to 
the Court. He (Mr.H.) did not pro- 
pose that cadets should be educated 
in London exclusively. There were 
twenty-two seminaries out of London 
where the Oriental languages were 
taught. All that he desired was, that 
young men should be grounded in the 
anguage before they arrived in India. 
Any person of ordinary talent, who 
received two. months’ instruction in 
England, and improved himself dur- 
ing his six months’ voyage to India, 
would be fit for his situation on arriv- 
ing’there. But to suppose that young 
men, on arriving in India, would set 





(1) When the ‘ young men” read 
these notions of the superior advantages 
of Indian study, they will, no doubt, ex- 
cite a smile at the simplicity of the Chair- 
man. Are there no temptations to im- 
morality in India as well as in England ? 
Or, is it more wholesome or pleasant to 
study under a tropical sun than in the 
atmosphere of London? It is quite a 
muistake to suppose that six months’ study 
in the country is better than two years’ 
study before going out. We are con- 
vinced that the very reverse is the case ; 
and satisfied that those who can speak 
from experience will testify, that of those 
military servants of the Company who 
attain any proficiency in the Native lan- 
guages, especially Hindoostanee, nine 
out of ten have laid the foundation of it 


in England ; that they have either been ° 


the actual pupils of Dr. Gilchrist, or have 
derived the rudiments of their knowledge 
indirectly from bim—that is, through the 
assistance of his pupils, by joining them 
in continuing their studies on the voy- 
age out—a most useful practice, always 
strongly enjoined by him, for which he 
is entitled to great credit. ‘This is so no- 
torivus, that the Indian public cannot 
but be astonished to find the Company's 
rulers, who ought to be best informed, 
on the contrary entirely ignorant of the 
matters about which it is their duty to 
legislate. Two or three months’ diligent 
study under Dr. Gilchrist before leaving 
England, if rendered imperative on the 
cadets, would do more for the military 
service than all the Moonshees in India. 
As to the cant about ‘ morals and 
health,” since most of the cadets, before 
embarking for India, must spend several 
weeks or months in the capital, securing 
their appointment, and then getting 
themselves equipped, whether is it better 
for their morals that they should be kept 
close to their studies, by the fear of an 
examination, or left to idle their time 





about the streets of London? Those who 
advocate the latter, are evidently the real 
enemies to their moral as well as to 
their intellectual improvement. 

(2) Unless it could be supposed that 
whatever really happened in India must 
be heard by the Chalemen of the Court 
in England, his not.having heard of any 
particular deficiency is no proof what- 
ever that it does not exist, This would 
be undeniable, even were all the chat- 
nels of communication open : but, with 
a press fettered and a people gagged like 
those of India, how should he hear any 
thing but that which is favourable? for 
it is that alone which is now permitted 
to he heard in India. 

(3) This is a specimen of the * wis- 
dom” by which the affairs of great em- 
pires are conducted. The only way in 
which we can account for the preference 
here given to chance over means adapted 
to an end, is by supposing that the Chair- 
man’s acquaintance with Indian history 
must convince him that family interest, 
good luck, and other adventitious cir- 
cumstances, not at all allied to labour 
or merit, have a much more powerful 
agency in forming great men, (7. ¢. men 
who receive large salaries and come home 
with great fortunes,) than any measures 
taken to secure their fitness for office, by 
suitable qualifications for the discharge 
of their public duties. There is no doubt 
that a poor man who had toiled all his 
life for a bare subsistence, and grown 
grey in laborious poverty, would, if he 
should in the ond obec @ prize of 
20,000/. in the lottery, think chance a 
much better means of making u fortune 
than industry or application: and on the 
same principle, those who look around 
them and see that men of merit, vastly 
superior to their own, are pining in want 
while they revel in luyury, mast think 
chance a deity worth their grateful ho- 
mage, 
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about studying the language, was 
preposterous. They had no time or 
opportunity to do so, for they were 
almost immediately posted off, to fill 
the situations for which they were in- 
competent. In conclusion, he remark~- 
ed on what the hon. Chairman had 
said of leaving the matter to chance. 
He could not but regret that it was too 
much the fashion now-a-days to leave 
the affairs of India to chance. He 
would only say, from such a system of 
government ‘* Good Lord deliver us!” 

Mk. R. Jackson said, that Dr. Gil- 
christ would undertake, in a few 
weeks, to enable a young man, on his 
arrival in India, to understand and 
make himself understood in the Native 
language. But Dr, Gilchrist was not 
the only person who taught the Eastern 
languages. There were no less than 
thirty-seven establishments in Eng- 
land, in which those languages were 
taught, He hoped that his hon, Friend 
(Mr. Hume) would give notice of a 
motion on the subject. 

Mr. Hume said, he felt it tobe a 
matter of reproach to him that he had 
deferred a motion on the subject so 
long. He had, indeed, once made a 
motion on the subject, which was, he 
believed, negatived by a large ma- 
jority, The Court was now, however, 
better informed with respect to the 
question, and a similar motion might 
meet with a different result. It was 
well known that there was one language 
which it was pre-eminently useful to 
»ersons in India to know : he meant the 


iudoostanee. No Britishofticer, serv- * 


ing in India, should be ignorant of that 
language ; and yet (would it be be- 
lieved?) he knew officers who had 
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been twenty-seven years in that coun- 
try, who were quite unacquainted with 
it. (Hear.) (4) When he was serving 
in India, it happened that he was the 
only person in a detachment, on one 
occasion, that was acquainted with 
the Native language ; and, in conse- 
quence, the chief officer was obliged 
to have recourse to him for assistance 
in emergencies. After some further 
observations, the hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded with the following motion :— 
“That this Court, considering the 
great importance of a knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee language to European 
officers destined to act with and com- 
mand the Native corps in India, do 
recommend to the Court of Directors 
to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of making a regulation, that no 
cadet shall proceed to India unless he 
shall, upon examination, be found to 
be sufficiently qualified in his know- 
ledge of the Reldamtenas language.” 

General Tuornton seconded the 
motion. 

The CHarrMan did not think that 
the hon. Gent. had dealt fairly or can- 
didly in submitting such a motion 
without notice. The hon. Gent. had 
not rightly interpreted his (the Chair- 
man’s) sentiments. He had not said 
that it was better that cadets should not 
receive any instruction in the Native 
languages. He merely observed that 
they could not receive that instruction 
in this country without great incon- 
venieuce. (5) The hon. Gent. had, in 
his remarks, spoken of what India was 
twenty years ago. He, (the Chairman,) 
on the contrary, spoke of it as it was 
at the present moment in its improved 
state.(6) He must again repeat, that 





(4) There is not an Jndien Director in 
the Court who must not know pe 
such individuals who have been still 
longer in India, and are equally ignorant 
of the vernacular tongue. We may now 
mention, as a striking instance of this, 
the late worthy and amiable Col. Mac- 
kenzie, Surveyor-General of India, who, 
though a professed antiquarian and col- 
lector of all that belonged to the Native 
languages and literature of India, could 
not express the commonest sentence ei- 
ther in Bengallee or Hindoostanee, 
though he had visited ha | part of India 
in person, and resided in Bengal as Sur- 
veyor-General for a long series of years. 
His private worth was beyond all praise ; 
but he himself, were he alive, would 
not, we are persuaded, feel at all hurt at 
this statement of a deficiency which he 
had always the manliness. and candour 


to avow, and the good sense and right 
feeling to Jament as an evil of no ordi- 
nary kind, 

(9) It would have been well to state 
explicitly what that inconvenience was. 
It is “inconvenient” to many persons 
to learn any thing at any place, or at 
any time; and, indeed, the most ordi- 
nary duties of life are ‘‘ inconvenient ” to 
some. But mere existence requires ex- 
ertion ; and to state ‘ inconvenience ” 
as a reason why any thing should not be 
undertaken, is to encourage an indolence 
degrading to civilized man. 

_ (6) Itis, ax usual, begging the ques- 
tion, to say, that the state of India, in 
this particular, (as to the knowledge of 
the languages possessed by its function- 
aries,) is ‘‘improved.” We have no 
doubt that Warren Hastings, and the 
early governors, knew Hindoostanee 














of the advantages of a knowledge of 
the Native languages he entertained 
no doubt. 

Captain MAXFIELD contended, that 
great injury resulted to the service 
from officers being ignorant of the 
Native languages. When he was in 
India, he happened once to step into a 
court-martial, and upon listening to 
what was going on, he found that the 
interpreter, either from ignorance or 
roguery, was making the grossest mis- 
takes. He interfered, and set matters 
to right. Had he not happened to be 
present, injustice must have been 
done. He would vote for the motion. 

Mr. Tran wished for time to refer 
to documents not immediately under 
his eye. He believed that Mr. Hume 
had been guilty of great exaggeration 
in what he had said respecting the 
difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of 
the Native languages in India. At all 
events, he could not make up his mind 
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to come to a decision at the present 
moment, and, therefore, he would 
move the previous question, (7) 

Mr. Twinine wished the question to 
be left to the consideration of the 
Court of Directors, 

Mr. Hume replied, that the motion 
only requested the Court of Directors 
to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of what he suggested. 

Sir G. Ropinson said, the question 
under discussion had frequently come 
under the consideration of the Court of 
Directors; but it was found impossible 
to come to a satisfactory decision upon 
it. Dr. Gilchrist had lately, in a letter 
to the Court of Directors, acknowledg- 
ed, that formerly he was as much 
wrong as many Members of the Court 
were right, respecting a permanent 
establishment in the British metropo- 
lis for teaching the Oriental lan- 
guages.(8) The bon.Gent,(Mr. Hume) 
did not, however, confine his views to 








much better than Lord Amherst will 
ever do; and that Lord Clive could 
more easily hold personal intercourse 
with his troops than Sir Edward Paget. 
There are, however, eveu now, men as 
ignorant of the languages in subordinate 
offices, as they ever could have been at 
any period ; and the instance of Colonel 
Mackenzie, who filled so distinguished a 

t, and knew absolutely nothing of the 
| annie of India, happened in our own 
day, as he has not been dead above three 
or four years. 

(7) Mr. Trant is the most perfect spe- 
cimen of an Indian functionary and a 
British Member of Parliament that one 
would desire to see. He has nothing on 
earth to do, yet he wished for more ¢ime 
to consider. He has access to every do- 
cument he can desire to see, but they 
are not immediately under his eye. He 
has been thirty years in the Civil Service 
of India, and yet he could not yet make 
up his mind upon a question which he 
ought to have understood at least before 
he left the country. [le is quite @ pro- 
ficient in the technicalities of Parlia- 
ment, (of which he is for ever hinting 
that he has recently become a Member, ) 
and, therefore, he moves the ‘* previous 
question,” by which he wishes to stifle 
inquiry altogether. Mr. ‘rant only re- 
quires to get into the Direction, for 
which he is a candidate, and his apo- 
theosis will be complete. jews 4, 

(2) This report of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
opinion may be supposed to have excited 
the same astonishment in the Court, as 
if they had been told that Mr. Brougham 
had declared the greg oo the London 
University, or that Mr. Wilbertoree had 
become an advocate of the elave trade, 


The quoting of Dr. Gilchrist as an au- 
thority against instruction in the Native 
languages, is equally extraordinary, and 
affords a striking illustration of the ho- 
nesty and candour of East India rulers. 
‘The worthy Doctor, as explained by Mr. 
Hume, had declared, that while it was 
left optional with cadets to learn the 
Hindoostanee language or not, just as 
they pleased, before going out to India, 
it was vain to hope, in a place present- 
ing 80 many amusements and attractions 
as London to withdraw their attention 
from their studies, that they would vo- 
luxtarily pursue them with any degree 
of diligence or success. He has, there-~ 
fore, strongly urged the propriety of 
making the cadets undergo an examina- 
tion as to their acquaintance with the 
great vernacular tongue of India, before 
giving them their appointment, and thus 
making a certain degree of knowledge of 
at least the rudiments of the language, 
which could be acquired in a few mouths, 
au indispensable requisite; since this 
ouly can insure iu all au early application 
to the language, and give a prospect of 
the greater number attaining ultimate 
proficieucy. By suppressing one half of 
the facts, and stating the other, Sir 
George Robinson dexterously makes Dr. 
Gilchrist the enemy aud opposer of what 
it las been the great object of his life 
to promote—he makes him * turn his 
back upon himself,” as Lord Castlereagh 
would have said—condemn his own in- 
stitution, and raise his voice against in- 
struction in the Hindoostanee lauguage ; 
to promote which he has beeu labouring 
for nearly half a century past, and 
is labouring still with undiminished zeal, 
although the East India Company, which 
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the metropolis ; but that, in his (Sir 
G. Robinson’s) opinion, did not get rid 
of the difficulties which surrounded 
the question. He was decidedly of 
opinion thatthe inconveniencies which 
would result from instructing cadets 
in the Native languages in England, 
would counterbalance the advantages 
to be derived from it. 

Sir P. Laurie supported the motion, 

Mr. WEEDING opposed it. 

Sir Jonn Doyve asked, would any 
man tell him that a person, who went 
ovt to command an army of men, not 
one word of whose language he under- 
stood, nor they of his, was competent to 
do his duty ? He wouldsay, that, quoad 
them, he might as well be dumb; and 
he should like to know whether a per- 
son who was dumb ought to be sent out 
as a General to India ? (Laughter.) (9) 
He was glad that the motion proposed 
to refer the question to the Court of 
Directors, because they might calmly 
consider the subject, aud come toa 
resolution upon it much better than 
the Court of Proprietors. 

Mr. Pattison thought that the 
Court had been taken by surprise in 


this motion being brought forward 
without a previous notice ; and if the 
Court should adopt it, the Court of 
Directors would be placed in a | 
painful situation. (10) He recommend- 
ed the hon. Proprietor to withdraw his 
motion, and then the Court of Diree- 
tors might, at least, consider it, if not 
report upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume was willing to do so, on 
éondition that the Court of Directors 
would report upon it. Unless that was 
perfectly understood, he would have 
no security that the question would be 
considered at all. 

The CnarrMaAn could give no pro- 
mise on the subject. 

Mr. Hume then said, he should press 
his motion. His only wish was to see 
who were the parties inclined to take 
into consideration the propriety of pro- 
moting education, and who were those 
who were not willing to consider it at 
all. Dr. Gilchrist had a hundred times 
lamented to him, that the Court of 
Directors permitted young men to go 
out to India, ignorant of the language, 
while they had it wholly in their power 
to have them subjected to a public ex- 





has so long reaped the fruits of his lite- 
rary toil, has entirely withdrawn from 
him its support; having taken away the 
miserable stipend which it hitherto al- 
lowed, and which was so totally inade- 
quate and disproportioned to the merits 
of this distinguished Orientalist and to 
the value of his services. 

(9) This is the usual display of heart- 
lessness and indifference manifested in 
the Court of Proprietors, when any im- 
portant interests are under discussion. 
To so forcible an illustration of the evil 
of ignorance in a commander, (to which, 
it is believed, most of the bloodshed that 
happened at Batrackpore may be attri- 
buted,) the Court, filled with persons 
calling themselves men, respond in a 
shout of laughter! It is almost a mat- 
ter of wonder that gentlemen of refined 
feelings are not driven in disgust from 
scenes more suited to the arena of the 
Westminster Pit, than to the hall of a 
deliberative er 

(10) We thought Mr. Pattison had too 
much good sense to indulge in such a 
vague generality as this. If the motion 
hanee ted to something that had never 
before been heard of, and had no rela- 
tion whatever to India, the Court might 
have pleaded that they were taken b 
surprise. But here is a matter to whic 
their attention has often before been 
drawn, and which, even had it never 
been mentioned at all, ought, at least 
to have engaged their thoughts ; and 


yet they pretend to be taken by sur- 
prise,” as. if legislators, as well as ad- 
mirals and generals, ought not to be 
always ras for every possible event 
that could happen in the respective walks 
of their professions. ‘The very phrase is 
an insult to the understanding, as well 
as to the p<! of the Court. A cunning 
rogue may taken by surprise, whew 
asked some unex question by a 
cross-examining barrister, and plead this 
as an excuse for hesitation in answering, 
lest he should betray his own guilt. . But 
an innocent or honest man, when ques- 
tioned only on that to which it is. his 
especial duty to be able to give an im- 
mediate reply, can never be really taken 
by surprise ; and the very admission of 
such a feeling is calculated to awaken 
the just suspicions of those who hear 
such a defence for procrastination set up 
by others. As to the Court of Directors 
being placed in ‘a very painful situa- 
tion,” by merely consenting to an in- 
quiry whether their servants should 
begin to learn the Native lan es here 
or in India, it would tssaianeet telbevou, 
were it not unhappily indicative of the 
fact that ail inquiry is’ painfal to them ; 
and that they will neither make it them- 
selves, nor permit others to do so; 
although they promise, perhaps, to con- 
sider the question ; after which, the with- 
drawer of the motion, who is thus 
deluded by their fair words, is sure to 
hear nothing further of the matter, 














amination as to their qualifications, 
Much did he regret that the Company 
bad two civil servants in that Court, 
who stood up to-day, and stated that 
they did not think the subject worthy 
the consideration of the Court of Di- 
rectors ; and he regretted still more, 
that an hon. Gentleman should ac- 
knowledge that he had been twenty- 
five years reflecting upon education, 
and that he was not yet prepared to 
give an opinion on the subject! He 
did not offer his motion in the spirit of 
hostility, and, therefore, he did won- 
der that there were so many persons 
who could recommend to defer the 
consideration of so important a sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Asvett said, the hon. Gentle- 
man’s reasoning was not at all just, 
that all those who opposed the motion 
were adverse to the consideration of 
the question itself.(11) The proposition 
was one on which there could not be 
two opinions,—he meant, as to the 
utility of persons entering the service 
being acquainted with the languages 
of India. Butthey must recollect that 
Dr. Gilchrist differed as to the best 
mode of giving them that knowledge, 
and had himself admitted that the 
scheme that had been attempted had 
failed. He should, therefore, oppose 
the motion. 

Mr. Tranr explained. 

Mr. JacKsON avpperted the motion; 
contending that the inconveniences 
could bear no comparison with the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the course 
recommended. 

The question was then put; and 
upon a show of hands, the Chairman 
decided that it was carried in the ne- 
gative, 

Mr. Hume requested the Court might 
be divided; when the numbers were— 
For the motion, 26. Against it, 40. 

The motion was consequently lost ; 


(11) The motion of Mr. Hume was, 
that the Court should ‘‘ take into con- 
sideration the propriety of mas a re- 
gulation,’’ &c. ‘* And yet,” says Mr. As- 
tell, ‘‘ it is not fair to say that those who 
oppose the motion are adverse to the 
consideration of the question.” ‘Then 
why do they oppose it? Really, the logic 
of the India House is something not to 
be found either in Aristotle or Locke. 
A Professor should be sent to Hailey- 
bury to expound it forthwith. The or- 
dinary rules of reason and c sense 
are set at entire defiance by its doctrines; 
and what is logic at the India House is 
absurdity everywhere else, 
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although of those without the bar (or 
among all except the Directors, who 
sit within the bar) there was a large 
majority in its favour. 


GRANT TO LIEUT. COLONEL STAUNTON, 


The CHarrmMan observed, that this 
Court had been made special for the 
purpose of considering a resolution to 
which the Court of Directors had come, 
for granting a pension of 500/. per an- 
num to Lieut.-Colonel Staunton; but 
in consequence of the death of that 
officer on his passage to England, the 
resolution could not be acted upon, 
and he, therefore, had no proposition 
to offer to the Court. 

Mr. TwINine said that it would bea 
great satisfaction to the widow of the 
lamented and gallaat officer, who was 
accompanying him to England, to learn 
that it had been the intention of this 
Court to have madea suitable acknow- 
ledgment of twenty-six years’ service in 
India, 

Mr. Hume hoped, that should the 
widow of the gallant officer require 
any pecuniary assistance, the Court of 
Directors would take that snbject into 
consideration. 

The CHairMAN said, that the Court 
of Directors had no power to act upon 
such a case. 

MR. SANDFORD ARNOT. 

The CHairMAN moved that the 
Court do confirm a resolution of the 
Court of Directors, dated the 14th of 
September, granting to Mr. Sandford 
Arnot the sum of 1500/. upon the 
grounds therein stated, 

The motion was carried unanimously 
by a very large show of hands, (12) 

NOTICES OF MOTIONS, 

Capt. MAXFIELD gave notice of a 
motion at the next General Quarterly 
Court respecting the rate of tonnage, 
the mode of conducting the commerce 


(12) We have before expressed our 
sentiments on this subject ; and are glad 
to find that there are still some things 
which we can conscientiously commend. 
The Directors have redeemed much of 
evil by this grant; and the unanimity of 
the Proprietors shows how deep niust 
be their sense of the justice of the award. 
We trust that other occasions will yet 
arise on which they will evince a similar 
regard to the principles of justice and 
humanity in considering the claims of 
men wo te injured by their distant 
and despotic servants, 
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of the Company with India and China, 
and also as to the manner of auditing 
and passing the Company’s aecounts. 

General THORNTON gave notice of a 
motion for the next General Quarterly 
Court, that it be recommended to the 
Court of Directors to consider the pro- 
priety of instituting a regulation for 
the public examination of all persons 
who enter into the Company’s service 
in India, both military and civil, to as- 
certain their proficiency in the Persian 
and Hindoostanee languages, not sub- 
ject to the existing regulations. 


THE OUDE PAPERS. 

Mr. Hume wanted to know upon 
whose motion the Oude papers were 
submitted to the Proprietors. 

The CHAIRMAN read the motion, 
which was that of Sir George Robinson, 
and seconded hy Mr. Thornhill. 

Mr. Hume asked if the Gentleman 
who moved for the production of these 
papers intended to make any motion 
upon them, 

Sir GeorGe Rosinson said it was 
not his intention at present to make 
i Fag an respecting them. 

r. HuME then gave notice of a mo- 
tion for the next General Quarterly 
Court. He. said that the papers ex- 
posed a system of extreme irregularity 
and misrule; and deserved the seri- 
ous consideration of the Cuurt, 

Sir G. Ropinson begged to state, 
that he did not move for all the papers 
that were before the Court. 

Sir J. DoyLE wanted to know if the 
publication of all the papers had been 
authorized by the unanimous consent 
of the Court of Directors. 

The CHAtRMAN said, that as faras he 
remembered, there were dissents upou 
the occasion. 

Sir J. DoyLE moved that the dis- 
seuts be read, as he thought they ought 
to be made known to the Court, 

Sir GEorGE RoBINson said, the best 
way would be to move that the docu- 
ment be laid before the Court, and 
then ordered to be printed. 

Sir J. Dore made a motion to that 
effect, and the dissent of Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. Murris was or- 
dered to be printed. 

<ONDUCT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 

INDIA. 

Mr. Hume said, that at the last Ge- 
neral Court of Proprietors, he had sub- 
mitted a motion respecting the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst in Tndia; he, 


therefore, wanted to know if the time, 
which would put the Court of Directors 
in possession of the facts relative to the 


unfortunate affair at Barrackpore in 
1824, was arrived. He wished to know 
if the Government of Iudia had sent 
er document respecting that affair. 

‘he CuairMan replied, that he had 
heard, only a few mivutes before he en- 
tered this Court, that the Euphrates 
had arrived this morning, and he un- 
derstood that documents had come by 
her, under the date of 30th of March; 
but he could not tell whether the report 
the hon. Proprietor alluded to was 
among them. 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret that 
he should have occasion to point out a 
neglect of duty on the part of those 
whose business.it was to transmit an im- 
mediate account of such an important 
event. This was another proof of the 
propriety of the motion which he 
brought forward five years ago, that 
the person, whose duty it was to-re- 
mit despatches to England, and who 
neglected to do so, should be super- 
seded. Without attaching blame to 
any individual, there must be some 
degree of apathy in those persons who 
viewed things in so different a light 
from other people. No steps had been 
taken to remove the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and put into his station a more 
competent person, who would engage 
the confidence of the people of this 
country. If any individual would say, 
that the people of India had any con- 
fidence in the present Governor-Geue- 
ra}, he would directly drop any motion 
he might make on the subject. The 
natural barriers of the Company’s 
power in India had heen exceeded and 
broken through by the impolitic con- 
test into which the Governor-General 
had entered. He appealed to the Court 
of Proprietors, and asked them if they 
would depart before they knew whe- 
ther those who were intrusted with the 
executive power over their affairs 
were conscious of the dangerous situa- 
tion in which they were placed? 
Through the conduct of Lord Amherst, 
or the neglect of those about him, the 
Court of Directors were kept entirely 
ignorant of the concerns of sixty mil- 
lions of people; aud it was by indirect 
channels only that their state and con- 
dition were made known. The press, 
as they well kuew, was completely 
gagged in India, and he could there- 
fore only speak upon the authority of 

rivate documents. It was much to be 
amented that India should be so si- 
tuated, that this Company must de- 
pend upon private information, when 
a-universal conviction prevails that 
their servants in india were inaglequate 











to the duties of their station. He had 
a letter in his hand relating the manner 
in which Lord Amberst had conducted 
himself in the distribution of private 
patronage and of public offices. Ifthe 
statements it contained were cor- 
rect, a more unfit and incompetent 
man could not be placed in his situa- 
tion. He eould not press any motion 
on the subject for want of the official 
report; but he would ask the Court 
how long they would allow thiugs to 
proceed in this manner? Nearly ten 
months had passed since the affair at 
Barrackpore, yet had no despatches 
arrived from the Government of India, 
to enable them to entertain a hope 
that the current story as to that affair 
was not correct. If not, he would ask, 
had the Court of Directors taken any 
steps in order to remove from their si- 
tuations persous who were so unfit to 
govern India? Now that this unjust 
and impolitic war had lasted so long, 
he would be glad to know if any thing 
had happened since the affair at Ramow, 
nearly twenty months ago, which could 
be satisfactory to the public. 

The CuarkMan was of opinion that 
the public had as much information 
with respect to the war in India as the 
Court of Directors had. (13) He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would defer any 
questions till the Court of Directors 
had seen the information just arrived 
by the Luphrates, and he trusted they 
would have something satisfactory to 
commuuicate. (Hear!) At this mo- 
ment be should think a change of go- 
vernment had taken place in India, 
Mr. Harriogton was now a member of 
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council, and also Mr. Bayley, and, un- 
til they saw the effects of this change, 
censures and animadversions would be 
premature. (14) 

Colonel Srannopr observed, that he 
felt most thankful to the Chairman for 
the communication made to this Court 
relative to the Barrackpore mutiny. 
Nothing, however, had been said to do 
away the impression made on his mind 
of the imprudence and atrocity of the 
course pursued, which led to that dire 
catastrophe of the 2d of November last, 
which must prove so fatal in all its 
consequences. He entirely concurred 
in all that Mr. Hume had said as to 
the lamentable incompetency of the 
present Governor-General. Nothing 
surely could exceed the folly of Lord 
Amherst’s administration. The Com- 
pany, in the bright day of their wisdom, 
allowed seminaries of education to be 
established in British India. They sane- 
tioned Lord Hastings’s magnanimous 
conduct in establishing there a free 
press, by which we could make known in 
a thousand ways to the natives of India, 
the advantages of living under the rule 
of a civilized and enlightened nation. 
They allowed the proud friends of free- 
dom to appeal to the reason of the 
people, that our institutions might 
inake still stronger impressions on their 
ill-tutored minds ; and to appeal also 
to their passions and natural affections 
against the tyranny of their unnatural 
superstition. They had permitted vir- 
tuous missionaries, and wise theologi- 
ans of all castes, to discuss religivus 
questions as freely in Hindvostan as is 
done in England or in America, And 





(13) This then must be little indeed : 
for, with the exception of the public 
despatches, in which Sir A. Campbell 
gives so glaring a picture of one side of 
the subject, well knowing that the other 
can never be delineated,we know scarcel 
any thing, except that it was commence 
in injustice, has been carried on with a 
waste of bloud and treasure, of which 
the cause is quite unworthy, and must 
end, lect it terminate when it will, ina 
sullied reputation aud great pecuniary 
loss. Even this conclusion is drawn from 
private sources of information, which 
the Directors affect to despise, at the 


same time that pn! Bag the voice of _ 
ni 


the press, through which, if it were free, 
we should hear so much more to the 
same purport and effect, no doubt, be- 
cause founded in truth, 


(14) This is worthy of the speaker 
from whom it emanates, The talents 





and sentiments of Mr. Harrington and 
Mr. Bayley have been as well known for 
years past as oar now are; and there is 
no change which they can effect in the 
councils of the Government now, that 
their influence ‘might not have effected 
before. But they are both civil servants, 
and of the school of Mr. Adam, to whom 
this war, aud all its calamities, are 
chiefly owing. Will they then retrace 
their master’s steps? Besides, the cen- 
sures and animadversions alluded to, 
were directed to the conduct of other 
men, and on events that are past. But, 
— the Chairman, wait a little, and see 
what will be the conduct of these men, 
and the events that are to come, other- 
wise your censure on what happened 
before this time will be premature! ‘This 
is India House logic again! and cannot 
easily be paralleled out of that mart of 
false principles in reasoning as well as in 
government and trade, 


igs 


“ar. 
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then,having laid the greater foundations 
of civil and religious liberty ; having 
made a breach in the citadel of their 
superstition, which for ages has been 
the great bulwark of their despotism ; 
the Company’s Government had now 
swerved from this wise and safe path, 
and told the natives of Hindoostan that 
they must return to mental degrada- 
tion and to slavery. What would be 
the consequence? For a time the 
Indian Government might grovel and 
tremble on in this dark and perilous 
course. But the time would come when 
they would either be obliged to return 
to Lord Hastings’s wise measures, and 
re-establish the liberty of the press ; or 
else they would promote licentiousness, 
mal-administration, and discontent, 
to such an extent that their empire 
must fall. Already, the honourable 
Proprietor said, he could perceive the 
sure symptoms of decline. That man 
must be ignorant indeed of history, or 
unmindful of its lessons, who did not 
know that the suppression of know- 
ledge, that military mutinies, that un- 
just wars, that burthensome debts, and 
that general discontent, have eve been 
the foreranners of the decline and fall 
of empires. Now all these evils had 
actually arisen in British India under 
the government of Lord Amherst. The 
ess had been stifled, and the foulest, 

asest principle of the Inquisition had 
been established in its place. A most 
alarming mutiny and wanton massacre 
had taken place at Barrackpore— 

[Here ‘the Chairman rose to order, 
reminding Colonel Stanhope that the 
subject had been disposed of} 

Colonel Stanhope said he hoped that 
no censorship was to be established in 
that Court. He well knew that the 
Pope had just restored the Inquisition 
te activity, and had increased the con- 
trol of the censors at Rome; that he 
had sent his emissaries (the Jesuits) 
to France, to re-establish supersti- 
tion, and to destroy the press there ; 


and he saw that the same gloomy policy 
had been acted upon by Lord Amherst 
in Hindoostan. He trusted, however, 
that these demons of the Inquisition 
had not yet established their domina- 
tion in the East India House, and that 
an English soldier might still be allow- 
ed in that Court to speak truth to its 
assembly. He should not, however, 
contrary to the Chairman’s wishes, 
dwell further upon the subject of their 
mutinies. He should only repeat, that 
the press had been stifled—that a mad 
mutiny had been suppressed—that a 
flood of blood had been shed—that the 
Burmese war had been entered upon, 
contrary to all principles of prudence, 
and, though prosecuted with valour, 
conducted with imbecility; a war which, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, must increase their enemies on 
the frontier, and invite those within 
to rebel against their power; that a 
ruinous expenditure has resulted from 
the war, which had already added not 
less than fifteen millions to the burthen- 
some debt of this country, and would 
robably add fifteen millions more be- 
ore it was terminated, besides the 
future wars, and the millions of debt 
which it would entail on England.—- 
Under all these circumstances, the 
sooner they recalled Lord Amherst, 
and sent out the Marquis of Hastings, 
Lord W. Bentinck, or Lord Cochrane, 
the better. (4 laugh.) Gentiemen 
might. laugh, but where would they 
find a gentleman better qualified for 
the important office of Governor-Ge- 
neral than Lord Cochrane, unless it 
were his hon, Friend on the floor. 
(Mr. Hume.] (4 laugh.) (15) _Gen- 
tlemen would seem to think that it 
was‘necessary that a Governor-General 
should be a Tory or a Lord. If so, 
there was no measure of Government 
more easy than that of making a man 
either or both. The rat family is so 
numerous, that it would seem invidious 
to mention any particular individual 





(15) The laugh of the honourable 
Proprietors seems to be a sufficient an- 
swer to any thing. But one might ask, 
where have there been three other men 
among.all those connected with Indian 
history, whose names deserve more ho- 
uour than the three first mentioned by 
Colonel Stanhope, each of whom are as 
superior to Lord Amherst as sterling 

to baser metal. And as to Mr.Hume, 
where is there among the body of the 
Directors—the masters of whatever Go- 
vernors are sent, who ought at least to 
be as wise as their servants—one who 


can be named as his equal in devotion to 
the great interests of India, in zeal for 
her welfare, and extensive knowledge of 
her interests? [f these be the qualifica- 
tions which would make a good Gover- 
nor-General—to say nothing of tried in- 
tegrity and firmness of purpose—they 
might be found in Mr. Hume. But it 
will be long before worth of this descrip- 
tion will bein esteem for such a purpose; 
and till then India must be content to be 
ruled by some more nodle but less useful 
man. As to rank, however, Mr, Hume 
is at Jeast equal to Warren Hastings’ or 











of it as a conscientious convert to Tory- 
ism; and as for the facility of giving a 
title, they might take the following as 
an instance: "Iwas but the otiver day 
that our good King was graciously 
pleased to make two Knights; and what 
did the Court think the Knights proved 
to be ?—why, a brace of quack doctors, 
(A laugh.) Whether Dr. Eady, or Dr, 
Solomon, or Widow Welch, with hat, 
cane and wig, and decked out in doc- 
tor’s attire, or which of them was the 
fortunate Chevalier, the hovourable 
Proprietor was not sufficiently versed in 
the history of chivalry and knighthood 
tu pronounce, but this was certain, both 
were quacks, [This sally of pleasantry 
excited much merriment in the Court. } 
Among other proofs of the estimation 
in which Lord Amherst was held in 
India, the honourable Proprietor men- 
tioned his Lordship having been hissed 
in a crowded theatre at Calcutta. 

Mr. Hume, in consequence of what 
had been said by an hon. Proprietor, 
thought it necessary to advert to some 
appointments in the medical depart- 
ment. Lord Amberst had appointed 
Mr. Abel Apothecary-General, to su- 
perintend one of the most important 
departments in the service ; there were 
thereby three Surgeons placed under his 
authority, although there were 257 As- 
sistant Surgeons above him on the list, 
and though this gentleman was only of 
one year’s standing, and those whom 
he had to superintend, his seniors by 
many years. Mr. Hume also pointed 
out another source of dissatisfaction ; 
namely, the sentence of a court-martial, 
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by which 970 lashes had been ordered 
to be inflicted on a sepoy, for desertion, 
whereas, formerly, instead of needing 
to have recourse to such revolting 
modes of coercion to keep their army 
together, there were always numerous 
candidates waiting for admission ; they 
could in these days have got two for 
every vacancy that might occur in the 
ranks. 

The hon. Mr. SmitH stated that he 
was the person who had given Dr. Abel 
his appointment of Assistant Surgeon, 
and did it because Lord Amherst had 
been highly satisfied of his professional 
merits in his embassy to China. He 
(Mr. Smith) knew Dr. Abel to be high 
in his profession. 

Mr. Humereplied, that he had nothing 
whatever to say against Dr. Abel per- 
sunally ; that he believed him to be 
highly respectable. It was not the 
person he objected to, but the appoint- 
ment of one so young in the service 
over the heads of hundreds by far jiis 
seniors, among whom were no doubt 
many meritorious individuals who had 
much stronger claims on the Govern- 
ment which they had served so many 
years, and also, by their knowledge of 
the languages and long experience in 
the country, must be better qualified 
for such an important duty than almost 
the youngest Assistant Surgeon on the 
list. He thought it would hardly be a 
greater violation of justice and decorum 
to make bim now a member of the 
medical board. 

[After some further conversation, the 
Court adjourned, about three o’clock.] 





John Adam—both of them the best of 
men and governors in the eyes of the 
Directors. But, while there is such a 
man as Lord Hastings, who unites all 
requisites—rank, capacity, and experi- 
ence—they need not hesitate a moment 
in their choice. We firmly believe, (with 
all our unchanged opinions respecting 





his weakness and inconsistency as to the 
press,) that his return to Jndia as Gover- 
nor-General would do more to repair 
the evils of the last twe years, than any 
measure which the Court could devise, 
or any man they could select for such 
@ purpose, 





































CIVIL 


AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 


BENGAL. 

March 3. Mr. J. F. G. Cooke, joint 
Magistrate, stationed at Nugwan, in zil- 
lah Midnapore; Mr. G. R. Paul, axsist- 
ant to Magistrate and Collector of 
Ghazeepore.—17. Mr. M. J. ‘Tierney, 
second Register of City Court of Be- 
nares; Mr. J. A. [rwin, Register at zil- 
lah Court of Mirzapore; Mr. Henr 
Lushington, Assistant to Magistrate anc 
Collector of Midnapore; Mr. John 
Dunbar, ditto to ditto, and to ditto of 
Burdwan; M. FE. L. Campbell, ditto to 


ditto, aud to ditto of Sarun.—24. Mr. 
Charles Smith, Judge and Magistrate of 
Tipperah; Mr. John Hayes, ditto ditto, 
of Mymunsing; the Rev. R. Arnold, 
District Chaplain of Saugor. 


MADRAS. 
Mr. James Thomas, jun. Assist. to the 


Acountant-General; Mr. J. Macleod, 
Sec. to Government, to officiate in the 
Reven. and Jud. Depart. during the ill- 
ness of Mr. Stokes; Mr. J. Casamajor, 
Acting Sec. to Government in the Public 
Depart.; Mr. W. Harrington, Sub. Col- 
lect. in the North. Div. of Arcot, 


BOMBAY. 


Capt. Henry Pottinger, Resident in 
Cutch ; Mr. J. And. Dunlop, Collector 
of Ahmednuggur; Mr. G. Moore, Col- 
lector and Magistrate in the Southern 
Concan, and Polit. Agent at Sawant 
Warree. 

CEYLON, 

April 1. John Huskinson, Esq. to be 

Assist, to the Collect. of Jaffuapatam. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


- BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, March 7, 1825.—Lieut. 
and Quarterm. Polwhele to officiate as 
Adj. to 42d N.J. as a temporary arrange- 
ment, dated Jan. 1.—4#. Lieut. Stainforth 
to officiate as Interp. and Quarterm. to 
Ist L.C. during absence of Brev. Capt. 
and Quarterm. Bontein, dated Feb. 24; 
Capt. H. C. M. Cox, 58th N.I. to the 
temp. command and formation of the 
15th, or Bundelcund Prov. Bat.; Lieut. 
T. J. Rocke, 69th N.{. who obtained fur- 
lough to Europe for one year, is ap- 

inted to the charge of the European 
nvalids and Supern. of the H.C.S. under 
orders of embarkation for Europe in the 
ship Euphrates.—10. Lieut. W. G. Robe, 
58th N.L. directed to proceed to Berham- 
pore, and to take charge of detachment 
of Hill Rangers doing duty at that sta- 
tion.—11, Lieuts. Macdonald and Dove- 
ton, 4th N.I. permitted to exchange 
situations ; the former is accordingly 
appointed Adj. and the latter, Interp. 
and Quarterm. from this date; Lieut. 
Lane, of Artillery, directed to proceed to 
Dacca with a detachment of Native Ar- 
tillery-men; Dep. Assist. Com. of Ord- 
nance J. Watson to be Assist. Com. ; 
and Conductor W. Claxton to be Dep. 
Assist. Com. from Feb. 9, in suc. to 
Laurence, dec.—12. Lieut. Baker to offi- 
ciate as Adj. and Quarterm. to the Sau- 
gor Div. of Artillery, vice Alexander, 
(who has proceeded with his Comp. to 
Cawnpore,) until the arrival of Lieut. 


Watts.—l4. Capt. Campbell to act as 
Dep. Assist. Adj. Gen. to Benares Div, 
of Army, from date on which office of 
major of brigade was abolished; Lieut. 
G. E. Carey, 15th N.I. to be Adj. of Agra 
Prov. Bat. vice H. V. Cary, gone to Eu- 
rope —15. Capt. Martin, 57th N.f. to 
officiate as Major of Brigade to Force, 
under command of Lieut. Col. Richards, 
in Assam, dated Feb. 19 ; Captain 
Webber to command the 6th, or Patna 
Prov. Bat., for three months, preparatory 
to application for leave to visit the Cape 
for health; Lieut. Col. Elrington, H.M. 
47th Regt. to he a Brigadier with Force 
serving in Ava, from date of his arrival 
at Ravgoon, and willdraw same pay and 
allowances as Brigadier M‘Creagh.—21. 
Brig. Maj. Pogson to act as Dep. Assist. 
Adj. Gen, to Presidency Division from 
date on which oitice of brigade-major 
was abolished.—23. Capt. Smith, 67th 
N.[. directed to remain at Benares to 
raise recruits for 45th Regt. dated Feb. 
13; Lieut. C. W. Cowley, 34th N.I. to 
be Adj. vice Brey. Capt. Hodgson, pro- 
moted; Capt. Cheape, of Engineers, 
having returned from Rangoon, directed 
to resume his duties as Assist. to Sur- 
veyor-Gen. of India.—25. Lieut. Cautley, 
of Artillery, to be an Assist. to Captain 
Smith, Superintendent of Dooab canal ; 
removal of Lieut. W. Buttenshaw, Exe- 
cutive Officer of Public Works, from 14th, 
or Saugor Div., to 3d, or Dinapore Div. 
of Department, ordered not at present to 
take place; Lieut. J, J, Boileau, Corps 











of Engineers, formerly nominated Exe- 
cutive Engineer of Public Works, ap- 
pointed to 3d, or Dinapore Div. vice 
Elliott; Capt. and Brig. Maj. Pogson to 
act as Dep. Assist. Adj. Gen. to the 
Presid. Division, to have effect from 
28th Jan. last.—25. Capt. Angelo, of the 
3d L. Cav. to act as Maj. of Brigade, in 
the room of Capt. Frye, appointed a 
Deputy Assist. Adj. Gen. till the arrival 
of Brigade-Maj. Pogson, — 28. Lieut. 
Tweedale, 3d N.I. to officiate as Sub- 
Assist. Commissary Gen.; Lieut. Kin- 
loch, 59th N.I. to act as Cantonment- 
Adj. on the depart. of Lieut. Parker ; 
Lieut. Maclean, 11th N.I. attached to the 
2d L. Inf. Bat. to join his regt. at Alla- 
habad ; —30. Captain J. ‘T. Angqnetil, 
44th N.I. to officiate as Deputy As- 
sistant Quarterm. General (of the 3d 
class,) with the Foree under Brig. Gen. 
Shuldham ; Capé. Pratt, lately appointed 
a Dep. Judge Adv. Gen. is posted to the 
Cawnpore Diy. of the Army.—31, Capt. 
Sandys, Dep. Assist. Quarterm. Gen. to 
take charge of the Ist Comp. of Pioneers, 
on the depart. of Lieat. Nash ; temp. 
arrangement, 
GENERAL ORDERS. 

Calcutta.—The Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, in their General Letter in the 
Military Department, under date the 
15th September 1424, having enjoined 
correctness in the wording of affidavits 
furnished by widows, applying to be ad- 
mitted to the benefits of Lord Clive’s 
Fund, the Governor-General in Council 
is pleased to publish the following Form, 
which is to be strictly adhered to in all 
future cases of application of that nature : 


FORM. 

**T (fullname), widow of (fullname), 
late a (rank) in the service of the Ho- 
nourable Company, do hereby make oath 
and declare, that my husband did not 
die possessed of property, either real or 
personal, to the amount of £ St., 
nor any person or persons in trust for 


him. 
A. B. 





*€ Sworn before me, at ——, 
this —— day of ——, One 
‘Thousand Kight Hundred and 


C. D. Magistrate.” 


The following are the sums limited by 
Regulations: any property left in excess 
will disqualify for Lord Glee 2 pemaion; 
viz.: widow of a Colonel, 4000/,; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, 3000/.; Major, 25002 ; 
Captain, or Surgeon, 2000/. ; Lieutenant, 
or Assistant-Surgeon, 1000/.; Ensign, 
or Cornet, 750/.; Commissary of Ord- 
nance, 2000/.; Deputy Commissary of 
Ordnance, 1000/. ; Assistant Commissary 
Ordnance of Deputy, ditto ; Conductor, 
and all other inferior Warrant Officers, 


7501. 
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The Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to extend the provisions of 
the Government General Order of the 
5th January 1616, regarding the mode of 
drawing the pay and allowances of offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s service, when ab- 
sent on Slaff duty, or “‘ on leave to pro- 
ceed to Europe,”’ to the case of all offi- 
cers who may be absent from their 
regiments, whether on duty or on leave. 


PROMOTIONS. 

‘or? William, March 18.—2ith Regt. 
N.[.: Brev. Capt. and Lieut. M. Ramsay 
to be Capt. of a Comp., and Ensign J. G. 
Sharpe to be Lieut. from the 25th Feb. 
1825, in suc. to ‘Turnor, deceased; Mr. 
Jas. Remington admitted to Inf. and 
promoted to Ensign. 

34th N..—Lieut. C. W. Cowley to be 
Adj. vice Brevet Capt. Hodgson, prom. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort William, March 11.—Under the 
sancticn of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to restore the follow- 
ing Officers to their original rank : 

Lieut. J. R. Stock, 6lst N.I. as Cadet 
Ist class of 1407, Capt. by Brevet from 
ist March 1823, next after J. Hoggan, 
53d N.L.; Lieut, L. S. Bird, 24th N.L. as 
Cadet 4th class of 1407, Capt. by Brevet 
from the 4th June 1623, next after W. 
Turner, 54th N.1. ; Lieut. David Sheriff 
as Cadet 4th class of 1808, with his pre- 
seut standing as Lieut.; Lieut. Louis 
Vansandau as Cadet 5th class of 1809, 
with his present standing as Lieut. 

March 18.—The Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to assign rank to the following Cornets 
and Ensigns, from the dates expressed 
Opposite to their names respectively : 

Cavalry.—Cornets D.G. A. F. H. Mel- 
lish, 23d May 1824; Archibald W. W. 
Fraser, 20th. June do.; and J. Gordon 
Campbell, 9th July do. 

Infuntry.—Ensigns W. C. Carter, Ist 
May 1824; C. Cook, 2d do. dr.; R. 
Proctor, (not arrived,) 4th do. do. ; C. 
Cooper, 4th do. do.; A. F. Mackintosh, 
do. do.; W. Thursby, 11th do. do. ; M. 
Nicolson, do. do. ; H. W. Burt, do. do. ; 
J. H. Blanshard, do. do. ; W. Lyford, 
do. du. ; C. J. C. Collins, 20th do. do. ; 
W. Alston, do. do.; J. P. Sharpe, do. 
do. ; W. Innes, do. do. ; J. Campbell, 
do. do. ; ‘I. Gould, do. do. ; W. H.C, 
Bluett, 23d do. do.; C. Campbell, do. 
do.; R. Fitzgerald, do. do.; W. F, 
Campbell, do. do. ; E. T. Erskine, do, 
do.; T. Hutton, (deceased,) do. do. ; 
B. W. D. Cooke, do. do. ; A. Jack, do, 
do. ; ‘I. Irving, do. do.; J.J. Hamilton, 
do. do.; C. C. Jenkin, do. do.; C. Ers- 
kine, do. do.; W. Fenton, do. do.; R. 
H. De Montmorency, 13th June do. ; G. 
Greene, do. do. ; F. B. Larduer, do. do.; 
JH. a 17th do. do.; R. Haldane, 
do, do,; W. J. Martin, 20th do, do. ; 





kh 
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W. F. Phipps, do. do.; G. W. Hamilton, 
do. do.; A. P. Graham, do. do.; W. 
Fraser, do. do.; J. De Winter Charles 
James Moir, 21st do. do.; W.C. Birch, 
24th do. do.; J. Sutherland, 9th July 
do.; M. Hyslop, 26th do. do.; G. P. 
Lloyd, do. do. ; and J. Charleton, (not 
arrived,) do. do. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS, 


Caleutta, March 8.—Lieut. J. C. Sage, 
of the 6lst, and Lieut. J. Macdonald, of 
the 69th Regts. permitted to exchange 
corps; the former is accordingly posted 
to the 6lat, and the latter to the 69th 
Regts.; Lieut. Sage’s suspension from 
rank and pay is remitted from this date. 
—14. ay Ist Lient. G.S. Lawren- 
son removed from 9th Comp. 2d Bat. to 
13th Comp. 4th Bat.; and Ist Lieut. E. 
W. Huthwaite from 9th Comp. 4th Bat. 
to Ist Comp. 2d Bat.—19. Brigade Maj. 
Taylor posted to district of Rohileund, 
and directed to proceed to Bareilly, his 
leave of absence being cancelled at his 
own request,—31. Ensign A. Tweedale 
removed from the 3d, and posted to the 
24th, at Delhi. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William, March 8.— Assist. Surg. 
D. Mowatt to afford med. aid to the De- 
tach. at the sev. Depédts at Berhampore ; 
Mr. H. Bousfield to be Assist. Surg. date 
of arrival LJth March 1825, to proceed in 
med. charge of a Detach. of recovered 
men of H.M. Regts. proceeding to Ran- 
goon.—9. Assist. Surg. Dennis to the 
med. charge of a Detach. of H.M. Royal 
Regt. and of the women and children of 
that Regt. proceeding to Fort St. George; 
Mr. J. Kelly, Surg. admitted to do duty 
as an Assist. Surg.onthe Establishment. 
—l1. Assist. Surg. J. Jeffreys to have 
charge of the Med. Depot at Cawnpore, 
vice Surg. Venour, removed; Assistant 
Surg. Motley appointed to the Mhair- 
warra Local Bat.—14. Hosp. Apprentice 
W. M‘Leod removed from the Chunar 
Hospital, and appointed to the Gen. 
Hosp. at the Pres.—15. The name of As- 
sist. Surg. D. Harding having been sub- 
mitted by mistake to Government, his 
promotion to Surg. in succession to Rus- 
sel, resigned, is cancelled, and Sen. As- 
sist. yas James Hall is prom. to that 
rank.—17. Hosp. Apprentice J. Millard, 
now at Chunar, is appointed to the Ist 
Europ. Reg.—18. Assist. Surg. Toke ap- 
pointed to the 65th N.I.; Surg. R. Li- 
mond, Officiating Dep. Superintend. Surg. 
to be Officiating Superintend. Surg. with 
Forces under Sir Arch.Campbell, serving 
in dominions of King of Ava; Surg. D. 
‘Todd to be Officiating Dep. Superintend. 
Surg. vice Limond; Mr. J. Douglas ad- 
mitted, temporarily, to do duty as an 
Assist. Surg.; Superintend. Surg. Alex. 
Jibb to be third Member of Med. Board ; 
Act, Superintend, Surg. W, L. Grant to 


be a Superintend. Surg.; Dep. Superin- 
tend. Surg. J. Ridges to be an Acting 
Superintend. Surg.; Assist. sare. J. 
Langstaff to be Acting Superintend, Surg. 
to the Cawnpore Division. 

‘The undermentioned Assist. Surgeons 
have rank assigned them as follows : 

Assist. Surg. R. Rankine, Ist — 
1824; B. C. Sully, M.D. 4th do. do. ; 
Stevenson, M.D. do. do.; W. Thomson, 
9th do. do.; J. H. Palsgrave, 16th do. 
do.; H. Taylor, 23d do. do.; and G. 
Cragie, M.D. (not arrived,) do. do. ; 
Assist. Apothecary Huttinger appointed 
to act as Steward tothe Hospital of H.M. 
87th Regt. and directed to join ; Hosp. 
Apprentice J. Thomson, now at the Gen. 
Hospital, is appointed to the Hospital of 
the Artillery at Dum Dum ; Apprentice 
H. Leopold is appointed to officiate as 
Assist. Apothecary at the Gen. Hospital 
Officiating Dep. Superintend. T. Todd 
attached to easteru Div. of Army; Su- 
perintend. Surg. Grant will continue, for 
the present, with the south-east. Div. to 
which he is attached.—24. Apothecary 
Jones is re-appointed, on his application, 
to the Hospital of H.M. 14th Foot; Apo- 
thecary Lamborn is appointed to the 
Depot at Saugor, vice Jones, and will 
proceed to join when relieved from his 
present situation at the General Hospital ; 
Apothecary Wiltshire is appointed to the 
59th Foot, vice Lamborn.—25. Assist. 
Surg. A. Wood appointed to the medical 
charge of the invalids of H.M. and the 
H.C, service, under orders of embarka- 
tion for Europe on the ship Euphrates. 


MEDICAL POSTINGS. 


Calcutta, March 21.—Surg. Venour to 
the 5th Regt. Lt. Cav. vice Langstaff ; 
Acting Superintend. Surg. Ridges posted 
to western Div. of Army, and directed to 
join. 


FURLOUGHS, 


March 4th—Lieut. J. W. Roworth, 
llth N.L., Madras Estab. to Europe.— 
‘The permission granted to Capt. James 
Drysdale, 50th N.I., to proceed to Europe 
for health, is commuted to 12 months to 
the Cape.—7th. Maj.-Gen. Sir T. Pitz- 
ler and Capt. Wetherall, 11th Lt. Drag. 
Aid-de-Camp to the Maj.-Gen., for six 
months respectively in extension, with 

ermission to proceed to the Cape.—éth. 
jieut.-Col. Commandant James Nicol, 
9th N.1.,Adj.-Gen.of the Army,to Europe 
tor health.—11th. The leave of absence 
granted to Capt. Burroughs, in General 
Orders of the 14th ult. is cancelled at his 
own request ; Cornet Paxton, 6th Light 
Cav., from 26th Feb, to 15th May, to visit 
the Presidency, on Medical Certificate, 
preparatory to a plying for furlough to 
Europe; Capt. R. Blisset, 18th Ni. to 
New South Wales for 12 months (via 
Singapore) for health.—22.; Major A. 
Say, to Europe for health, 
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MADRAS, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort St. George, Feb. \8th, 1825.— 
Lieut.-Col, Command. 'T. Pollock, C. B. 
of the Infantry, to Command the Field 
Force iv the Dooab, vice Pierce, dec. ; 
Lieut.-Col. Com. J. D. Greenhill, of the 
Infantry, to Command the Pres. Canton- 
ment.—25th. Dep.-Assist. Commis. Gen. 
Lieut. J. Morison, to be Assist. Commis.- 
Gen., vice Cubbon ; Sub.-Assist. Com- 
mis,-Gen, Lieut. T. Rooke, to be Dep.- 
Assist. Commis.-Gen. vice Morison — 
lith. Assist. Commis.-Gen. Major M. 
Cubbon, to be Dep. Commis.-Gen. vice 
Purchas ret. to Earope.—March 4. Col. 
A. M‘Dowel, C. 8. of the Infantry, to the 
Command of the Nagpore Subsid. Force. 
—Ilith. Capt. W. G. Page, 44th N.1., to 
be Dep.-Assist. Quarterm.-Gen. to the 
Madras Troop on Foreign Service ; Capt. 
Mitchell, 6th N.1., to act as Paymaster 
at Jaulnah in the abseuce of Capi. Kelso. 
—ldth. Lieut.-Col, D. Kenny, of the Inf., 
to Command at Masulipatam ; Capt. R. 
Murcott, 36th N.1., to be Aid-de-Camp 
to Lieut.-Gen. Bowser, vice Gordon, 
vermitted to resign and proceed on For. 
Service.—18th. Lieut.-Col. C. Cleave- 
land, Artil., to act as principal Commis. 
of Ordnance in charge of the Arsenal of 
Fort St. George; Lieut. D. Douglas, 
4%k N.L, re-appointed as Sub. Assist. 
Commis.-Gen,—2ith. Capt. G. Ogilvie 
17th N.L, is permitted to resign the 
Command of ‘Troops in Wynaad in com- 
pliance with his own request.—April 
oth. Lieut. J. Pinchard, 17th N.I. to be 
Quarterm., Int-rpreter, and Paymaster, 
vice Brook.—8th. Lieut, Bullock, 3d Lt. 
Cay., to resume the duties of Quarterm., 
Interpreter, and Paymaster at his own 
request ; Capt. R. Shawe, Ist Lt. Cav., 
to act as Major of Brig. to the centre 
Div, of the Army during the absence of 
Capt. Aloes.—12th. Lieut. F. H. Ely, 
42d N.I., to be Quarterm., Interpreter, 
and Paymaster, vice Scott, ret. to Eu- 
ropes jeut, J. Fitzgerald, 42d N.L., to 
act as ditto, ditto, ditto, during the ab- 
sence of Capt. Ely.—15th. Lieut. H. C. 
Cotton, Superiutending Engineer in My- 
sére, to act as Civil Engineer in the cen- 
tre Division, vice Cleghorn. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, March 
15.—Lieut. W. Macqueen, 50th N. I. and 
Lieut. M. Poole, 5th N.1., to do duty 
with 22d N.I., and will join the Detach- 
ment at Palaveram.—léth. Ensigu H. 
Dixon, to do duty with the Infantry Re- 
cruiting Depot; Capt. H. Wiggins, 36th 
N.L, to do duty with 22d N.1., to join 
the Detachment at Palaveram, and take 
charge of the sick arrived from Rangoon. 
—April 2d. Lieut. J. Ross, 15th N.1., to 
do duty with 22d ditto. 

PROMOTIONS, 

Fort St. George.—Engineers.—Senior 
Capt. (Brig.-Major) J. R. Cleghorn, to 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 7, 


be Major, to officiate as Chief Engineer 
till further orders, with a seat atthe Mi- 
litary Board, vice Sen. Ist Lieut. ; James 
Oliphant, to be Capt. vice Cotgrove, 
deceased, dated I4th April, 1425. 

Artillery —The Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to order that Troop 
Quartermasters of Horse Artillery be 
eligible for appointment and promotion 
in the Ordnance Departmeut.—Troop 
Quarterm. of Horse Artil. J. Denton, to 
be Dep. Assist. Commissary of Ordn. for 
his distinguished zeal and gallantry at 
Kittoor on the 23d of October last, and 
is attached to the Nagpore Subsidiary 
Force. 

3d. Light Cavalry.—Lieut. G. A. Bro- 
die to be Adj., vice Hyslop, resigned. 

4th Light Cavalry.—Lieut. W. Sin- 
clair to be Adj., vice Bridges, promoted ; 
Sen. Lieut. R. Bridges, to be Capt. and 
Sen. Cornet; C. R. Flint, to be Lieut. 
vice Greenhill, deceased, dated Feb. 19. 

4th N.J.—Sen. Ensign J. H. Cramer, 
to be Lieut. vice Marshall, cashiered, 
dated March 8. 

9th N.J—Sen. Ensign J. M. Mae- 
braire to be Lieut. vice Campbell, dead 
of wounds reccived in action, dated 25th 
of March. 

lith N.J.—Lieut. C. F. Le Hardy to 
take rank from 7th April, 14622, vice 
Agrew; Sen, Ensign F. W. Todd, to be 
Lieut. from Ist May, 1424. 

16th N.L.—Sen. Ensign T. Coles, to be 
Lieut. vice Cook, deceased, dated Feb. 
20, 1825. 

35th N.—Sen. Ensign A. Trotter, to 
be Lieut. vice Edie, deceased, dated 
Féb. 22, 1425. 

40th N.J.—Lieut. C. Wilford, to be 
Adj vice Newman, deceased ; Sen. Ensign 
S. Peeshall to be Lieut., vice Newman, 
deceased, dated March 22, 1425. 

44th N.J.—Sen. Ensign T. F. Baber 
to be Lieut. vice Phillipson, killed in ac- 
tion, dated Feb, 25. 

50h N.J.—Lieut. H. W. Lardner to be 
Adj. vice Ewing, deceased. 

2d European Regt.—Sen. Lieut. B.S. 
Ward, to be Capt., and Sen. Ensign W. 
Hill to be Lieut. vice Forbes, deceased, 
dated 27th March. 

Horse Brigade of Artillery —Lieut. 
W. Brook, to be Adj. vice Pinchard. 


The following Cadets are admitted on 
the Establishment, in conformity with 
their appointment by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and are promoted to 
the rank of 2d Lieutenauts and Ensigns 
respectively :— 

drtillery.—Messrs. Geo. Hall, John 
H. Gunthorpe, Fred. Burgoyne, Rich. C. 
Moore, and Phillip Anstruther. 

Infantry.—Mr. Henry Dickson. 

Mr. Arch, M‘Lachlan Glas is admitted 
on the Estab. as Cadet for Iuf., and pro- 
moted to Ensign. 

2d Nat. ’, Batt —Lieut. Hoofstetter, 
2D 


ee Cae 
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tachment of H. M. 48th Regt. ordered to 
Trichinopoly. 

Fort St. George, April 12.—Surg. W. 
C. Stirling, to act as Superint.-Surg. in 
the ceded districts, and Surg. Trotter to 
return to duty as Staff Surg. 


to be Capt. of a Company, dated Jan, 1, 
1819. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort St, George, Jan, 2\.—Lieut. Ken- 
ny, 13th N.I., to the 3d ditto; Lieut. 
George, from latter to former. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, March 
22.—The following Removals are order- 
ed in the Artillery :—Lieut. J. Booker, 
from 2d Batt. to 4th Batt. ; Lieut. P. J. 
Bexhie, from ditto to ditto; Licut. J.T. 
Baldwin, from Ist ditto to ditto; Lieut. 
J. Back, from ditto to 2d ditto ; Lieut. 
J. G. B. Bell, from ditto to ditto; Lieut. 
S. S. Trevor, from 2d ditto to ist ditto ; 
Lieut. W. H. Miller, from Ist ditto to 
2d ditto; Lieut. ‘TT. R. Whistler, from 
ditto to ditto; Lieut.-Col. E. Chitty, 
from 31st or T. L. L. to 17th N.1.; Lieut.- 
Col. T. Stewart, from 17th to 3ist N.I. 
or T. L. 1; Lieut.-Col. C. M‘Leod, C.B. 
from 32d to 45th N.1.; Lieut.-Col. G. 
Waugh, from 50th to 32d N.I.; Lieut.- 
Col. G. L. Wahab, from 45th to 50th 
N.1.; Ensign J. J. Losh, at his own re- 
quest, from Ist Eur, Regt. to 9th N.L. 
and to join immediately.—A pril 3. Capt. 
K. Gray and W. Preston, lately transfer- 
red to the Non-effective Establishment, 
are posted, the former to the 2d N,V. 
Batt., and the latter to the Carnatic Eu- 
ropean V, Batt.—5th. Lieut. E. Amsiuck, 
from the Ist Batt. to the Horse Brig. of 
Artillery. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, March 
16, 1425.—Assist.-Surg. J. P. Grant, do- 
ing duty with H. M.’s 69th Foot, to do 
duty with the 36th N.L, ordered to the 
Presidency.—April 2. Sub. Assist.-Surg. 
Watson, to afford Medical aid to the De- 


FURLOUGHS. 
Fort St. George, Feh, 18.—Lieut. J. 
W. Goldsworthy, 1st N.L., to Europe for 
health.—March 8 Capt. R. James, 7th 
Lt. Cay., on leave to the Cape, on sick 
Certificate, five months in ¢xtension.— 
15. Capt. Iltyd Gwynne, 43d N.1., to Eu- 
rope for health ; Lieut. W. Symes, Bengal 
Estab, to Europe for health; Lieat.J. W. 
Rowortli, l1th Madras N.L, te Europe for 
health.—23. Assist.-Surg. J. R. Gibbs, 
to Europe for health; Lieut. R. Kerr, 
3d Lt. Cav. to Europe for health.—24. 
Staff Surg. W. Haines, to sea, via Bom- 
bay, for health, with leave for 12 months, 
and eventually to Europe; Capt. Kelso, 
Paymaster at Jaulnah, to sea for 12 
mouths.—April 8. Lieut. Brev. Capt. W. 
Scott, 42d N.[., to Europe fer health ; 

Lieut. G. Alcock, of Artillery, to Euro 
for health; Major S. Martin, 8th Light 
Cav., on leave to the Mauritins, six 
months in extension; Lieut. J. Har- 

wood, 4¢th N.I., to Europe for health. 


H. M. Royal Regt. has been transfer- 
red to this Establishment from Feb. |. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

Fort St. George, March \5.—Lieut. G, 
Marshall,and Ensign Johan H, Marshall, 
4th N.I., having been cashiered by the sen- 
tence of a General Court Martial, their 
names are struck off from the strength 
of the army from 7th March and 22d Feb. 
1825, respectively, 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes} 
BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Calcutta, March 11.—Lieut. Davis, 
llth Lt. Drag., to hold himself in readi- 
ness to proceed in charge of invalids to 
England, and should his services be re- 
quired he will be appointed to do dut 
with them in Fort William ; Lieut. J. 
Kershaw, 13th Lt. Inf., to be Assist.- 
Surveyor with Sir A. Campbell’s force at 
Rangoon.—12. Capt. Mathers, 59th 
Regt., to proceed to England instead of 
Lieut. Hill, of the 87th Regt. ; Capt. 
Debnam to proceed to Berhampore, and 
Lieut. Young to deliver over the general 
charge of the several Depots of the 13th 
Lt. Inf., and 38th and 44th Regts. to that 
officer; Lieut. Young, 44th Regt., to 
place himself under the Brig.-Major to 
the King’s ‘Troops, and to do duty with 


the effective men belonging to the Regts. 
at Rangoon, 


PROMOTIONS. 

Calcutta, March \6, 1625.—11th Light 
Drag.—T. H. Pearson, Gent. to be Cor- 
net by purchase, vice Astley, who retires, 
dated March 14, 1825. 

59th Foot.—Lieut. John Luckie, to be 
Capt. by Brevet, in East Indies only, 
dated Feb. 22, 1825. 

69th Foot.—Ensign H. D. O. Halloran, 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Penn, 
deceased, dated March 6, 1625, 


MADRAS. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
Fort St. George, Feb. \8.—Lieut.-Col. 
A. Campbell, H. M. 46th Regt., to Com- 
mand the Troops in Malabar and Canara, 
from date of departure of H. M. 20th 
Regt. from these Provinces, 











PROMOTIONS. 

9th Foot.—Lieut. P. Agnew, to be 
Capt. of a Company without purchase, 
vice Rose, killed in action, dated March 
8, 1625; Lieut. A. Stuart, to be Capt. of 
a Company without purchase, vice Can- 
non, killed in action, dated ditto, ditto ; 
Ensign W. Olpherts, to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Agnew, promoted, dated 
ditto, ditto; Eusign C. Arrow, to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Stuart, 
promoted, dated ditto, ditto, 





(From the London Cazettes.) 


BENGAL. 

llth Light Drag —Cornet R. Bam- 
brick, to be Lieut., vice Mulkern; A. 
Rolton, Gent. to be Cornet, vice Bam- 
brick. 

3ist Foot.—Hosp. Assist. G. Minty, to 
be Assist.-Surg., vice Graham, promoted 
to 10th Foot. 

36th Foot.—Capt. J. Seymour, to be 
Capt., vice Willocks. 

44th Foot.—Lieut. A. G. Gledstones, 
to be Adj., vice Wollard, appointed to 
the 48th Foot; J. M. Dalway, Gent. to 
be Ensign, vice M‘Crea, promoted. 

5914 Foot.—Lieut. J. Doran, to be 
Capt., vice Mathers; Ensign G. Clerk, 
to be Lieut., vice Doran; R. M‘Gregor, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice Clerk. 


MADRAS. 
PROMOTIONS. 

13th Light Drag—A. Brown, Gent. 
to be Cornet by purchase, vice Campbell, 
promoted, 

lst Foot—Ensign F. Ogilvy, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice O’Bricn, ap- 

inted to the 20th Foot; F. Lucas, 
Rent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Ogilvy. 

20th Foot.—A. Scott, Gent. to be En- 
sign, vice Cumming; Lieut. D. O’Brien, 
from lst Foot, to be Lieut., vice Thatcher, 
appointed to the 37th Foot. 

45th Foot.—Lieut. E, Foster, from the 
Cape Corps of Cavalry, to be Lieut., vice 
Blakeway, who exchanges; Lieut. F. 
Kearney, from half-pay 4lst Foot, to be 
Lieut., vice Forster, who exchanges. 

540A Foot.—Capt. E. G. Smith, from 
Half-pay, to be Paymaster, vice Pillon, 
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(8th Foot.—W. 'T. Smith, Geut., to be 
Ensign, vice Keiley. 

89th Foot.—Lieut. F. Hawkins, to be 
Capt. vice Agnew. 

BOMBAY. 

4th Light Drag.—B. Oxle, Gent., to 
be Cornet by purchase, vice M‘Cafirey, 
romoted ; J. Elion, Gent. to be Cornet 
”y purchase, vice Ramsbottom, prom. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


98/h Foot.—Lieut. R. Wolfe, to be 
Adj., vice Stevens ; Lieut. H. S, Max- 
well, from half-pay 25th Foot, vice Dut- 
ton, appointed to New South Wales 
pines weed, Ensign A. C. Gregory, by 
purchase, vice Allan, promoted, to be 
Lieut.; J. H. Armstrong, Gent. to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice Gregory. 

Cupe Corps Cav.—Lieut. J. Blakeway, 
from 45th Foot, to be Adj. and Lieut. 
vice Foster, who exchanges. 

Cape Corps Inf.—Lieut. A. B. Arm- 
strong, to be Capt., vice Stuart, deceas. ; 
Ensign H. D. Warden, to be Lieut., vice 
Armstrong ; J. North, Gent. to be En- 
sign, vice Warden. 

Brevet.—Capt. J. M‘Farlane, Adj. in 
East India Company’s Depot, to be Maj. 


CEYLON. 

16th Foot.—To be Ensigns: Hon. — 
Hay, vice M‘Keuzie; J. W. F. Pretty- 
john, Gent. vice Hay. 

63d Foot.—Lieut. J. Swinburne, to be 
Capt., vice Sanderson. 

97th Foot.—Lieut. T. Lynch, from 25th 
Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cal- 
thurst, who retires, 

Ceylon Regt.—Lient. F. Dempsey, 
from half-pay @lst Foot, to be Lieut., 
vice Woodhouse, 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 

56th Foot.—To be Lieuts. : Lieut.J.S, 

Keating, vice B. F. Noyes; Lieut. C. R, 
Murray, vice Brutt. 

82d Foot.—Licut.S. Holdsworth, from 

half-pay Col. Comp. at the Mauritius, 

to be Paymaster, vice Williams, dec, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 


Births.—March 3d. ‘The lady of Mr. 
Agabeg, of a son and heir.—11. The lady 
ot R. Stewart, Esq. of a son.—l3th. At 
Chowringhee, the lady of R. M‘Ronald, 
Esq. of a daughter. — 16th. Mrs. G. S. 
Dick, of a daughter.—20th. Mrs. F, D. 
Kellner, of a son.—22d. Mary, the wife 
of the late Mr, Sandys, of Twins.— 
April 7th. Mrs. C. Rebello, of a son. 

Marriages —March 2d. At the Cathe- 
dral, Alex. Falconer, Esq. of Belna- 
berry, to Josephine, eldest daughter of 
the late J. Hume, Esq. and Niece of 
Jos. Hume, Esq. M.P.—3ist.. Mr. J. 
Moffat, to Miss Mary Redford.—April 
2d. Lieut.-Col. R. H. Cunliffe, Commis- 
sary-Gen. of the ig ¢ to Susan Emily, 
second daughter of the late Col. J. Pa- 
ton, Bengal Establishment.—4th. Lieut. 
R. C. Jenkins, 61st N.1. to Miss A.B. C. 
Palmer; J. Graut, Esq. Ass. Surg. 
H. C. 8. to Miss E. N. A. Hayes. 

Deaths.—March 10th. At C——, Mr. 
W. H. Matthews, aged 56.—19th. Mrs. 
E. Maflin, aged 25.—20th. Mr. J. Mac- 
leod, aged 60; Mr. H. Palmer, aged 
25.—28th. At Fort William, Edward, 
youngest son of Mr. B. Murphy.—April 
Ist. William, second son of A. Coustan- 
tine, Esg. of Bushire—6th. Mr. J. 


*M‘Konachie, aged 25. 


MADRAS. 


Births.—Feb. 17th. The lady of Capt. 
Matthews, 37th N.1. of a daughter.— 
March 16th. At Black Town, the lady of 
G, Ricketts, esq. of a daughter.—23d. At 
S+. Thomas’ Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
Blundell, of Artil. of a daughter.—25th. 
At the Presidency, Canton, the lady of 
Licut.-Col, Webster, of a daughter.—Ap. 
26th. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Cadell, of 
a daughter. 


MADRAS. 


Marriages.—Feb. 14th. At Luz Church, 
Mr. P. De Castellas to Caroline daughter 
of J. Greenhill, Esq., M.C.S.—March 
23d. Mr. E. D. Sena, to Maria Louisa, 
daughter of M. R. J. Panchard, Coud. of 
Ordnance.—3(th. W. S. Binny, Esq , of 
the firm of Binny and Co., to Emma 
Mary, second daughter of S. Dyer, Esq., 
Mad. Med. Estab.—April 4th. Mr. T. 
Barrett to Mrs. Catharine Hatterley.— 
iith. Mr, V. D. Johnson to Miss G, 
M‘Daniel.—25th. Lieut H, C. Cotton, of 
Engineers, to Louisa, Sth daughter of 


the late J. Brodie, Esq., M.C.S.—May 
2d. Hugh Maxim. Elliott, Esq., to Ma- 
ry, fourth daughter of George Lys, Esq. 
Deaths, — March 5th. Th Fort St. 
George, Lieut. J. Penn, H.M. 69th 
Regt., aged 25, second son of J. Penn, 
Esq., Commiss. of Ordnance at Vellore. 
—tith. At New-Town, Mr. F. Almeida, 
Sub-Assist. Surg.—April 2d. Ann, wife 
of Mr. I. Lloyd, Examiner at the Board 
of Revenue, aged 40; Mrs, E. F. Hicken, 
aged 24.—3d. Mr. Antonie Munis, aged 
39.—I13th. Major R. J, Cotgrave, En- 
gad aged 49; the lady of H. Chamier, 
‘sq., H. C. Civil Service —25th, At St. 
‘Thomas's Mount, the infant daughter of 
Mr. G. Gourley, Ordnance Department. 


BOMBAY. 


Birth.— Feb. 18th. The lady of T. 
Crawford, Esq., of a son. 

Marriage.—March 1. Mr. H. Antone 
Clerk to the Resident of Nagpere, to 
Miss M. Fernandez. 

Deaths.—Feb. 2ist. At Capt. Camp- 
bell’s, Broach, Lieut. J. Hay, 10th N.I. 
—2ith. D. Ferguson, Esq., aged 26.— 
March 3d. J. Cumming, Esq., of the 
firm of Cumming and Co., of Calcutta. 


— 


INTERIOR OF INDIA. 


Births. —Feb. \st. At Cannanore, the 
lady of Capt. Calder, lst Eur. Reg. of a 
son.—l5th. At Moradabad, the lady of 
A. N. Forde, Esq. C. S., of a son.— 
16th. At Diuapore, the lady of Lieut. 
T. C. Maclean, of a daughter.—22d. At 
Cottyam, Mrs. Feun, of a son.—24th. At 
Futtyghur, the lady of J. Bash, Esq. of a 
daughter—March 3d. At Almora, the 
lady of Lieut. Jervis, Adj. 5th N. L, of 
a dumphtori At Agra, the lady of 
W. Fane, Esq. of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter.—6th. At Allahabad, at the 
house of G. Skipton, Esq., the lady of 
Capt. Stacey, 32d N. L, of a daughter.— 
8th. At Merut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a 
son.—9th. At Midnapore, the lady of G. 
P. Thompson, Esq. of a daughter.— 
14th. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut, 
Todd, I!th N.1., of a son and heir. 
—23d. At Chandernagore, the wife of 
Mr. J. Maclean, of a son.—24th. At 
Mangalore, the lady of Assistant Sur- 
geon Ewart, of a sou.—27th. At Mau- 
galore, the lady of Lieut. and Q. M, 
Locke, Ist Eur, Reg. of a daughter.— 
29th. At Do. the lady of Lieut, Edgar, 
of a sou.—2éth, At Nagpore, the lady of 

















pe Keating, 41st Reg. N. I., of a son 

—April 2d. At Royapooram, Mrs. J. A. 
Hicken, of a son.—¢th. At Carangooly, 
the lady of B. Cunliffe, Esq. of the C.S., 
of a son.—] 4th. At Nagpore, the lady of 
G. Adams, Esq. Surg., of a daughter.— 
26th. At Berhampore, Mrs. Leggatt, of a 
son. 

Marriages.—March 10th. At Bareilly, 
S. P. Tucker, Esq., H.M. Lith Light 
Dragoons, to Jamima, 4th daughter of 
the Rev. J. Slater.—27th. At Berham- 
pore, Mr. J. Chesterman, of Poorvea, 
to Eleanor Anne, 2d, daughter of Mr. 
J. F. Chopin, late of Calcutta. 

Deaths.—Jan. 18th. At Rangoon, of 
wounds, Capt. G. W. Clark, 13th Light 
Infantry.—Feb.2. At Berhampore, Char- 
lotte Maria, wife of Lieut. J. Macaw.— 
7th. At Mangalore, Lieut. H. Ewing, 
Adj. 50th N.1.—23d. At Penang, J.W. 
‘Toosey, Esq., of the Madras C. S.—25th. 
At do, W. M. Williams, Esq., Madras 
CeS., aged 28.—25th. At Delhi, Capt. 
C. E. Turnor, of the 24th N.I.—March 
5. At Secundrabad, Mr. J. Daly.—10th. 
At Cawnpore, J. Jones, Esq., aged 53.— 
13th. At do., the infant sen of Mr. W. 
Dickson.—20th. At Dacca, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. G. Alexander, aged four 
years,—2!st. At Aurangabad, Lieut. and 
Adj. H. Newman, 40th N.I.—2ith. At 
Vepery, John Hay, Esq., formerly of 
Cawnpore, merchant, aged 64.—26th. At 
Musulipatam, Capt. C. Forbes, a victim 
to the fatigues aud privations suffered at 
Rangoon.—27th. At Royapooram, Jane 
Helen, only daughter of Mr. R. Reid.— 
29th. At Chittour, ‘Thomas, only son 
of R. Gibbon, Esq., Surg. Mad. Est. At 
the palace of Kittoor, the infant son of 
Lieut. G. Perks, 23d Light Inf.—April 
5, At Coimbatoor, G. Phillips, Esq., 
Sub-Collector at do.—19. At Bangalore; 
Aun, wife of Lieut. Ring, Dep. Com. 
of Ord.—26th. At Bangalore, Joseph, 
infant son of Lieut.-Cel. J. Brodie, 28th 
N.1.—27th. At Chingleput, Capt. Hoof- 
stellee, commander at that station, 


CEYLON. 

Birth—April lth. At sea, off Point 
de Galle, the lady of Geo. Cragie, Esq. 
M.D., H.C. S. Bengal, of a son, which 
died on the same day. 

Marriage.—¥ eb. 12th. At Knitts, near 
Jaffuapatam, J. Price, Esq. Collect. of 
Batticaloa, to Eliza S. daughter of G. 
Burleigh, Esq. magistrate of Kaits. 

Deaths.—¥eb. 25th. At Ceylon, Chris- 
tiana, only daughter of Mr. B. A. De 
Vos, aged eight years, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Death.—July 14th. R. C. Plowden, 
Esq. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Marriages.—Sept.22. At Bath, George 
Thomas, Esq. of Madras Light Cav. to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
'T. Broadhurst, Belvedere House, iv that 
city —27. Jobu Hornidge, Esq. of Great 
Ormond-street, to Ann Maria, fifth 
daughter of J. Dickenson, Esq. of New 
North-street.—29. At Margate, Captain 
Sam. Hughes, Madras Army, to Mrs. R. 
Waters, widow of the late Lieut. Cole 
Waters, of the same army. At Kemp- 
sey, Lieut. Ch. Bracken, of the Bengal 
Establishment, to Jane Anne, daughter 
of Col. Ludovick Grant, of Bank House, 
Kempsey, Worcestershire. —Oct 5. At 
Tottenham, Capt. Babington, Madras 
Cavalry, eldest son of Dr. Babington, to 
Adeline, 7th daughter of W. Hobson, 
Esq. of Markfield, Stamford Hill; at 
Rye, iu Sussex, Mrs. Margaret Charron, 
widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
Charron, E. I. C. S.—6. At the Ambas- 
sador’s Chapel, Paris, C. S. Broughton, 
Esq. fourth surviving son of Sir Th. 
Broughton, Bart. of Doddington Hall, to 
Caroline, second daughter of the late 
Col. W. Greene, Mil. Auditor-Gen. at 
Bengal.—#. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, E. R. Funno, Esq. of Upper 
Brook-strcet, to Caroline, 2d daughter of 
J. M. Raikes, Esq. of Portland Place.— 
9. M.C. Lear, to Catherine, third daugh- 
ter of the late S. Brown, Esq. of the 
East India House—18. In London, Lieut. 
William Macgeorge, of the tth Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry, to ‘Theophila 
Louisa, only daughter of the late Richard 
Turner, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, and grand-daughter of Mrs. Scott, 
of Bryanstone-square.—20. At St.Christ’s 
Church, Wells, Major H. C. Streatfeild, 
of the 87th Regiment, to Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of the late Harry Darby, Ksq. 

Deaths.—May 29. On his passage from 
India, A. J. Robertson, Mb. E. I. ©. 
Med. Estab. of Bombay, aged 26.—Sept. 
23. In Loudon, a few months after her 
return from ludia, Sophia, wite of the 
Rev. Joseph Bailey.—Oct. 16. At Melina 
Place, W. M‘Gillivery, Esq. one of the 
Members of the Legislative Council of 
Lower Canada. At Chiselhurst, Andrew 
Reid, Esq. Beugal Civil Service. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Mapras, Marcu 14, 1825, 





‘ Government Securities, &. 


: per cent. paper 32 per cent. prem. 
par to 6 per cent, prem. according to Registry. 


0 
metas at 106} Mad. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs., the rate now adopted by the Merchants 
and Agents at Madras, in all ieee and sales of Government Securities. 
ap on awvent ifs 84 at : 
° at 
Ditto on Bengal ‘t04 at 4 Mad. Rs. per 100 S. Rs 
Ditto on Bombay par. 


CALCUTTA.—Aprit 17, 1825, 


Buy.] COURSE OF EXCHANGE. [Sell. 
s. d. e s. da. s.d. 
1 103 1 Wk On London 6 Months sight, per Sicca pe os « ties ¢ 
Bombay 30 Days sight, per 100 Bombay Rupees . . . ois. Lee oe 
Madras ditto, 94 a 98 Sa. Rs. per 100 Madras ladras Rupees RP ge oe e 
BANK OF BENGAL RATES, 
Discount on Private Bills . . . . . per Cent. 


Do. on Govt. Bills of Exchange. . 
Interest on Loans on Deposit, 7m dite 
Ditto 3 menths certain’ . . 


BOMBAY.—Arrit 20, 1825. 
- EXCHANGE, 
On London 6 months O08 By. Is. 8d. per Rupee. 
Caleutta, 30 days, 1004 Rs. per 100 Siccas. 
Madras, do. 99} B'y. Rs. Rs, per 100 Madras. 


COMPA ANY’S PAPER 


Remittable, 143 B’y Rs. per 100 Siccas, 
U nremittable, 110 a 114 do, 


0 
0 
8 
4 


=m mon 





a : aes —— 


SHIPPING INTELLIGONCE. 
ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS, 
Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date, 


1825. 

Sept. 29 Liverpool +» Hero «» Steele - Bombay »» May 15 
‘Sept.29 Of ae: Corsair +» Robinson .. Singapore April 25 
Sept.30 Off the Start.. England «» Reay +» Bombay ... May 7 
Sept. 30 Cadiz -» Union .. Cadozar .. “Manilla .. 

Oct. 1 Off Torbay .. Brothers .» Potts «. Cape -. July 21 
Oct. 4 Off Dover .. Regalia -» Henning .- Bombay ... May 8 
Oct. 4 Isle of Wight Shannon «+ Norquay  .. Singapore = Mar. 15 
Oct. 6 Cork -» Bridget .» Leslie +» Bombay .. April 17 
Oct. 8 Downs «+ Persia ee Elwell -» Pedang .. June 10 
Oct. 10 Off Cowes... Calcutta -» Helm -- Bengal .. June 23 
Oct. 10 Dowus .. Portland -. Snell -» Madras .. May 6 
Oct. 10 Off Dover .. Pero .. Rutter +» Mauritius June 20 
Oct. 24 Antwerp .. Perseverance,. Day -» Pedang 


Oct. 4 Of Portsmouth Providence .. Re naleeten » Bengal .. April 7 
Oct. 26 Off Dover = ., Franklin .. ‘Tillinghurst China =... April 10 
Oct. 7 Isle of Wight Adrian » Gordon 4, Bengal ,, April 20 


ON ee a a ! 





Date. 
1625, 


Mar. 28 
April 18 


July 12 
July 30 


Date. 
1625, 

Sept. 26 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 27 
Sept, 29 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 

Oct. 


Date. 
825 


J ab + 
June 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. : 
Oct, 


Peri of Arrival, 


Madras 
Madras 
Batavia 
Bevgal 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bombay 
Singapore 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Cape 
Cape 

St. Jago 
St, Helena 


Port of Depart. 


Cowes 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Livérpool .. 
Liverpool ., 
eal 
Deal 
Plymouth . 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Portsmouth 
eal 
‘Torbay 
Deal 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool ,, 


. 


. 
ao 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


me 62@oeBd ee © 


Lat. and Long. 


15 8S. 30 52 


. 2t 
28 10 


26 
23 
33 32 
34 40 
- 17 30 
35 
18 
7 30 


Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Ship’s Name. 


Aurora 
Louisa 
Jane 
General Kyd ‘ 
Duke of Lancaster 
Margaret 
Ogle Castle 
Harriet 
Hythe 
Navigator 
Lady Campbell . ee 
Woodlark 
Bridgewater 
General Palmer 
Emulus 
Spring 
Mary Ann 
Two Brothers 


ee 


Commander. 


Earl 

Wells 
‘Tankersley 
Nairne 
Harmer 
Simpson 
Weynton 
Fulcher 
Wilson 
Irvine 
Brown 
Manderson 


Truscott 


Wellbank 
Hackman 
O'Brien 
Meek 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Ship’s Name. Cc 
Robert Edwards 
Eliza 
Columbus 
SirWm. W allace 
Meridian 
Ospray 
Catharine 
Perseverance . 
Helicon 
Ellen 
Leda 
Patience 
Thames 
John 
Exmouth 
Joseph 
Cornwallis 
Layton 
Soulworth 
Kains 
Leander 
Clyde 
Castle Forbes ; a 
Prince Regent,, 
Leander 


Faith 

Brow 
Brow: 
me 


Ni: 


Aclan 
Pat ter 
North 
Kind 


Freen 
Owen 


Camp 


-. Richn 
Ord 

Lamb 
Leitel 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH 
Ship’s Name. 


Condé 
P. Ch. of W: ales 


W. 


E. 
Ww. 


E. 


yarrow Ha 
arq.of W cling 


. Hu 


Ma 


Mary 

Madras 

Wm Franklin. 
Mellish 

Thos. Grenville 
‘Triumph 
Malay 
Star 
Nautilus 
Leda 


W. 


W. 
W. 


a Bo 


Gill 
Mackintesh 
Graham 


Fraser 


Commander. 


Biden 
Warren Hastings Mason 


Blanshard 


. Fayner 


Cole 
Manning 
Green 


‘Tripe 


ommander, 


Sherborne 


1 
1 


d 
son 
wood 


. 
nan 


Chr istopherson 
Henderson 


bell 


Embleton 
Sinclair 


10nd 


Munro 


1 
AT SEA. 


London .. 
Londen .. Bengal 


wk 


tton 


* 


nd 


P.of Pepart. 


. London . 
. Clyde 
London . 
. St 
. London .. 
. London .. 
London ,. 
Loudon 
.. London .. 
Richardson Sumatra 
.. London ,, 
London , 
Northwood Loudon ,, Cape 
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Port of Depart, 


London 

Cape of G. Hope 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
London 

London 

London 

London 

Nantes 

London 

London 

London 

Cape of G. Hope 
Rio Janeiro 
London 

London 
Caleutta 


Destination, 


China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Mauritius 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Cape and Mauritius 
Cape 

Cape and Mauritius 
New South Wales 
Mauritius & Eastward 
Bombay 

Bengal and Singapore 
Singapore and Penang 
Mauritius 

Manritius 

Mauritius 

Mauritius & Eastward 
Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 
Van D. Land & N.S.W. 
New South Wales 


Destination, 
China 


. Ceylon 
. Mauritius 
Beugal 
Helena Cape 
Madras 
Batavia 
Bengal 
.. Bengal 
Bombay 
Gibraltar 
South Seas 
. St. Helena 





all 
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GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 


By the Euphrates, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Mathers and child; Capt, G. Mathers, 
H. M. 59th Regiment, died at sea, 13th 
Sept. 1425 ; Lieut. J. Ship, H. M. 87th ; 
Lieut. J. Roche, 69th N. 1.; Lieutevant 
Humphreys, H. C. Artillery, died at sea 
2ist April; A. Wood, Assistant-Surgeon 
H.C. Service; P. Milne, Esq. merchant; 
Mr. Geo. Boorman. 

By the Alevander, from Ceylon :— 
Lieut.-Col. Sullivan, lst Ceylon Regt. ; 
Capt. Wilson, Royal Artillery; Captain 
Sanderson, 63d Regt. died at sea; Lieut. 
Haggerston, 83d Regiment; Dr. Hume, 
Staff; Dr. Burkley, 66th Regt. died at 
sea; Dr. Tigh, 63d Regt.; Mr. Wilson ; 
Mr. Vanderstraat; Sergeant Stapleton, 
wife and two children; Mr. Biddle, wife 
and two children, 

By the Regalia, from Bombay :—Mrs, 
Robinson and three children ; Dr. M, Ro- 
bertson, died at sea, 29th May 1825; 
Mrs. Robertson; J. H. Little, Esq. Ma- 
dras C. Service ; Ed. S. West, Esq. ; 
Lieut. J. Harwood, H.C. Madras Ser- 
vice; Lieut. S. Quinton, 17th Lancers ; 
John Kentish, Esq. Bombay C. S8., an 
Geo. Bird, Esq. Madras C. S., left at the 
Cape——From the Cape: Dr. Stewart, 
Bombay Establishment ; Alex. Mac- 
Donald, sq. ; Lieut. M‘Quanie, 89th 
infantry; Miss S. Keys. 

By the Bridget, from Bombay :—Col, 
William Brooks, and Dr. James Boyd. 

By the Portland.—Capt. Scott, Madras 
N.L; Lieut, Hill, H. M. 69th Regt. ; 
Lieut. Childers, H. M.4ist Regt.; Lieut, 
Butler, Madras N. I.; Lieut. Smith, 
Madras N. J.; Major Cleghorn, En- 
gineers, died at sea; Mr. E. Liss, died 


at sea; Mr. Armstrong; Lieut. Lang, 
Madras Cavalry. 

By the Providence, from Bengal :— 
Mrs. M‘Kenzie ; Col. Nicol, Adjutant- 
General ; Mrs. Smith, died in the Bay 
of Bengal ; Captain Henry Ferrier, late 
Commander of the Henry. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. ® 

By the Castle Forbes —For Madras 
aud Bengal: Mrs. ‘Taylor, Mrs. Grant, 
and Mrs, Sandyson ; Capt. Taylor ; 
Messrs. Lynch, Frith, Bayler, Walsh, 
Middleton, Haydon, Jnnes, Fullerton, 
Middeson, and Cardozo, 

By the Clyde.—For_ Bengal: Lieut, 
Col. Dundas ; Messrs. Innes, J. R. Col- 
vin, Chas, Garnet, Meeke, John Hickey 
Maxwell, Kirby, Bell, Fullerton, and 
Younger; two Engineers; two Native 
Way the For Bengal : Mr, and 

y the George.—For : Mr, 
Mrs, Rogers; Miss Renfrew; Mrs, Twis- 
den and child; Capt Franklin ; Messrs. 
Meiklejohu, Larkins, Willis, Mayne, 
Richardson, Murray, Downs, and Ca- 
meron; Master Jones; seven Servants, 
Native and British. 

By the Lamouth—For Bombay: Sir 
Thomas Bradford, K.C.B., and Lady; 
Col, Rainey ; Mrs. Barber ; Misses Ains- 
ley, Welch, and Delly ; Dr. Strachan; 
Yapt. and Mrs. Seely ; Messrs, Malet and 
Hamilton; Mr. and Mrs. Slater ; Messrs, 
Fuljames, Harris, Valliant, Cartwright, 
Shutt, Frederick, and Ramsey Lieu 
Rae and ep ng TE Leaniss ; Mr, 
renews p three ants, Native and 

ritish. 
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